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• , ' PREFACE ' ^ ■ . . 

Project Overview . . - * 

In July, 1973 Abjt Assocj^ates was awarded a contract by the Office? 
of Planiting;; Budgeting and Evaluation. (OPBE) . of the United States Office * 
of Educatiqn to conduct a nationwide "Asses^sment of Selected Resources for 
Severely Handicapped Children and Youth" (Contract No. OEC-0-73-7030) . The 
present volume is one of a five-volunie series produced over the course of 
the project to describe the characteristics, quality and costs ">of services 
to severely mentally retarded, severely emotionally disturbed, deaf -blind 
and severely multiply handicapped clients age 21 and under, in 100 pro- 
viders across the nation. jt 

For the purposes of this study, "severely" handicapped children and 
youth were functionally defined as those persons age 21 and under who are 
either mentally rietgirded, emotionally disturbed, deaf -blind or multiply 
handicapped and who exhibit two or more of, the following behaviors with a 
high degree of regularity: 

• Self -mutilation behaviors such as head banging, body 
scratching, hair pulling, etc. which may result in - 
danger to oneself; 

• Ritualistic behaviors such as rocking, pacing, autistic- 
like behaviors, etc. which do not involve danger to 
oneself; 

• Hyperactive-aggresisive beha^ors which are dcingeroxis to 
i others; 

• Self -stimulation behaviors such as masturbation, stroking, 
patting, et^c. for a total of more than one hour of a 
waking day; ^ 

• Failure to attend to even the most pronoxinced social 
-Stimuli, including failure to i;espond to invitations 

from peers or adults, or loss of contact with reality; 

• Lack of self-care ski^lls such as toilet training, self- 
feeding, self-dressing and grooming^ etc.; ^ 

• Lack of veiljar communication skills; * / 

Lack of physical mobility including confinement to / 
bed, inability to find one's way around the institu- / 
tion or facility, etc. 



The project was conducted in three phases: I) review of the 
literat^ire and development of a state-of-the-art paper and annotated ^ 
bibliography; II) conduct of a survey of potential providers of services ^ 
to severely handicapped clients age 21 and under and the development .of 
data collection instruments for use in the third phaSe; III) site visits 
,to 100 providers, data analysis and report writing. \, 

Phase I consisted of an extensive review of the literature for ^ 
the purpose of developing an annotated bibliography and state-of-the-art 
paper on research and services for severely handicapped children and 
youth/ Volumes 1 and 2 of the series were developed during this p^ase . 
of the Study. 

Phase II included the development of data collection instruments 
for use during the third phase and a mail survey of potential provifieft; 
of services to severely handicapped children and youth acrpss the nation. 
The survey was" conducted for the purpose of creating a poolT^I providers 
from which 100 facilities could be sel^ected for site visits. From the 
1,550 respondents to the mail sui^vey, 100 providers were selected who 
serve severely handicapped clients age 21 and under. The selection of 
the Ij^O providers was accomplished by grouping the respondents to the 
survey into eight sampling categories according to whether they of fejed^ 
primarily dSy or residential services and according to the number Of 
severely handicapped clients age 21 and under they served. In order to 
obtain . a final sample of providers which served a range of "hiniiicappin^^ 
conditions, providers were also selected based upon whether they^served a 
^'majority of clients who are either severely mentally retarded, severely 
emotionally disturbed, deaf -blind, or severely multiply handicapped. In 
addition, some providers were selected who served a mixed severely handi- 
capped population. 

Phase III of the study consisted of data collection, analysis and 
report writing. Each of the 100 provider^ in the final sample were visited 
by two Abt Associates field ^taff for approximately two days during May or 
,June, 1974. During these visits the Abt field staff 'c^ucted interviews 
with the program or institution cUrector; selected ward, unit or classroom 
staff who were most knowledgeable at^ut the services being offered to 



severely handicapped clients; and the bucjget director or other personnel 
most knowledgeable about the provider's budget and costs of services. In 
addition, one -member of the field team spent one of the two days observing 
severely handicapped clients throughout the facility. These data were 
analyzed by AbtT As|||^iates project staff and descriptive case studies were 
written to provide a- composite picture of the charapteristics , quality, 
an/i costs of provider services 'to severely handicapped clients.^ 

The output of the study consists of a five-voltime final report 



as follows: 



Volume 1 
Volume 2 
Volume 3 
Volume 4 
Volume 5 



A State-of-the-Art Paper 
A Selected, Annotated Bibliography 
Data Analysis and Results ^ 
Case Studies of Provider Services 
Conclusions and. Recommendatiori^ 
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INTRODUCTION ' 

Thd Abt Associates project staff would like to acknowled^ the 
• tren^endous debt we owe to the ERIC C4.earinghouse for Exceptional Children . 
and the Coimcil for Exceptional Children which is responsible fpx^he 
Exceptional Child Abstracts and Bibliography Series. We have, leaned ^ 
heavily on these resources. Our procedure has been to cull each of the 
voliames, checking off items which-^eemed to bje concerned with the popula- 
tion of interest to the study. The next step wa6 to consult the journals, 
hard copy, or microfiche referenced in the Abstracts; 

For access to these reference materials we are extremely grateful 
to the Guttman Library of the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education, the Countway Library of the Harvard Medical Sch'ool,^the Mugar 
Library of Boston University, and the library of the Perkins SchckDl^, for 
^ the Blind. In addition, over 400 letters were sent out^ to various public 
and private agencies, publishers, and researchers, to collect articles, 
pamphlets, pompendia of state/ legislation, incidence figures, directories^ 
of providers, and other relevant materials. 

• 

Although the literature wfe scanned covered every type of handicap, 
we have included here onlyt those materials which- relate to severely mentally 
retarded, severely emotionally dist\irbed, deaf -blind and other severely / 
multiply handicapped children and youth. Due to the fact that no objective 
\ criteria for defining severity acrogs handicaps is in widesj)read use at 
the present time, it is possible that there may be a few items included 
in this Bibliography which do not legitimately fall into these categories. 
We have been selective iii including primarily those materials which were 
published during or after 1965. Exdept ions have been made in the cases 
of certain classic works, but in general we have preferred to have these 
referenced indirectly; that is, through various bibliographies and reviews 
-of research in the relevant area^.^ Mussen's Oliird Edition (1970) of 
CarmichW's ManuaJ^of Child Psycholdgy , Trapp and Himelstein (1972) 
Readings on the Exceptional Child , and Trayers (1973) Review of Research 
/^"Vy ^ ^^^^hing , to cite but a few examples, provide this type of reference 
material. , ^ 
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_ " All thd^ abstracts are listed in alphabetical ,order^jin th6 major 

■ Jsection of the Bibliography. THese references. are tiien listed ui^er. the/ 
''fGur handicapping conditions: Mentally Retarded, Emot^OBally Dis^tiitbed, 
DeafTBliha, and Multi^>ly Handicapped. Some materials , particularly texts , 
may fall within wire than one of these categories. Where the consensus , 
of the reviewers was that an item iiad multiple foci it was' listed .wh-^evej: 
appropriate. While this creates some redundancy, we feel that the con- j 
•venience it offers to the reader is sufficient justification for the pro-„ 
cedure . • • - 

It would be near to impossible to compile a completely i^t^mprehen- . 
sive bibliography, even given more time and resources than we have had ^ 
available. " However, we hope rhat this selected and ax^notated bibliography 
will stimulate educators, researchers, poliij^^ and parents concerned 
with, the most neglected and disadvantaged. se^Wnt of our population to 
expand their horizons beyond the limitations of the^e abstracts. 




V 

Abespn, A. (Ed.) A contl puina suMaarv EC M. A. 

Dfitirtina and fOMPletgd lij^laatiop reoiirdlnQ ED M. A. 

^he gducation cf handicapped chi:^dren« 6 > 

Arlington, Va.: Council for £xceptibnal Children^ State-Federal 
Clearinghouse for Exceptional Children^ 1973. 51p« 

The U.S. court cases suaaarized here deal with the right 
of handicapped children to equal protection under the lav. These 
children are 'entitled to fu^l rights of notice and dde process in 
relation to their selection # placeaent, and retention in 
educational priigraas. Case suaaaries a^re organized according to 
whether they concern the right to eddcation^ right to treataent^ 
or placeaent. The ft us of the docuaent is directed to education 
and reports inf orBatjt.on gathered froa a variety of sources, 
includljing attorneys, organizations, and plaintitfs involved in 
the ca^kes. This suaaary is periodically updated, but each 
edition of the s^taaary contains all inforaatibn presente^^in 
earlier editions. For each case reported, codes indicate whether 
a decision has been rendered, whether there has been a change of ^ 
Stat us ^since the last edition, or whether it is a new case 
appearing for the first tiae. 



Adaasr, H. E. Foster care for aentally re- E^005 876 

tard^d children: Hew does child welfare aeet ED^i. A. 

this/ challenge? Child Mglfare . 1970, iLa(5)# 
260-1269. 

The results of a study in seven cities of all applicationi 
for foster ( residential )' care during a three-aonth period are 
used as the basis for this discussion of child welfare and foster 
care for the retarded. The article also includes a brief ^^histi^ry 
oi residential care in institutions and considers various types 
of foster care, adainistrative probleas, and siailarities and 
differences i;^ caring^ for retarded and noraal children. ' 

s . . 

Allen, B. C. Legal rights of the institu- EC 500 816 

tionalized tetardate: E^gual justice for the ED M. A* 

unequal. fjental BetardaTtlon ^ 2(6), 2-5. 

A three-year study cf aehtal retatdation, begun in 1965, was 
conducted by the Institute of Law, ^sj{f,cl^j^try , and Criainology .at 
Georgetown University under a grant ^oa ttiOi National Institute 
of Mental Health. Statuses and adaii^^trati regulations 
concerned vjjth t6]e institutionalizati(df^ of r^etatdates in all. 50 
states .wel^e exaaiHed. Another coaponent of the study was a 
survey of ^122 physicians, aost of whoa were found to favor hoae 
care, particularly cf the very young, whenever* possible . A great 
deal of variaiii(^e was found in institutionalization criteria, 
w^liich generally centered on the 'perscfii*s inability to^ aanage 




mk<^l± or his affairs. A third \signiflxant aspect of the study 

fk< 



suited in the finding t^hat diagnostic ' facilities in nearly 
evecy state were inadequate., Recent rulings establishing the 



right of ■entalls^etarded persons to "equal>siustice under the 
law," lead to i«Jortant laplications for triat^^ent and care. 

Allen, B. H^i'Allen, S. P. HPS ProtesSiOPal EC 002 320 

hand honk s^es . Wo. 3.Xjnrp11ftrtunl fivalU- ED 019 798 

f,iL\an of the Ent ail V rctarrtftd child--a 

hanrihoQlc . Beverly Hills, Calif.: Western Psythological 
Services, 1967. 69p. . ^ . 

Ihis ccBpendiUB of instruaents comnonly used for the 
intellectufll evaluation of children suspected of mental i 
retardatip^ vis intended for practicing psychologis-ts. / 
Infor»ati<3n is given concerning definitions, identification, ^d/ 
.cnaracteristics of aental retardation, test ^^ection and the 
test situation. A«ong the tests detscribed are standardized ( 
intelligence tests such as the S-B,\the WAIS, and the WlSC, A 
developmental scales for preschoolers, and a variety of picture 
vocabulary, foratoards, figure drawing, and non-verbal paper and ^ 
pencil tests of intelligence. Other specialized tests <e.g., 
Frostig, ITPA, etc.) and third person assessment measures a«e 
also included. Ttte psycho lo'gist ' s report is considered and its 
importance stressed. Examples, record forms, and profiles from 
several tests are included as wtfll as a bibliography of 115 
references. / 

Alpern, G. D. Measurement of untestable 
autistic children, .innmal nf Abn'Wraal Psy- 
rholoQY . 1967, 12(6), 478,-486. . 

"^v ' 

An experiment* was carried out with 14 autistic children to 
test the reliability and validity of an adaptaticJi of the Cattell 
Infant Scale for this population. Scores were c<<rr^lated with 
independent clinical judgments and with social agfes on the 
Vineland Scale. Item analyses. and test-retest correlations 
showed high reliability, and correlations between the validatxng 
criteria and test scores were also significant. Ihe^ma^jor 
difference found between autistic and other severely cognitively 
handicapped children is that the latter group have fewer motor 
disabilities. It wag^oncluded that the modified Cattell scale , 
can be used with these children. ^ 

Ambinder, H., & FaliK, L. H. Keeping emotionally. EC 001 98 1 
disturbed foster children in school. Chjldtea, ED K. A. 

1966, 13(6), 227-^31. 

The relationships of t/e school, the teachers, and ^he 
foster parents/ are reported as their contribute to the main 
objective of this project, which is to keep emotionally disturbed 
foster children in school. Case histories of 14 boys who had 
failed to adjust in several foster and had difficulties in 

school point up the need for this program. The services and 
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■ Qfthods aVe lllustcated by the case study of a seven-year-old boy 
in the school. ^ ^ 

Anderson, P. H. S^iatistic^ qn bllndncss^T^e EC 040 444 

■ Qdel reporting area. 1968 , '*Bethesda , Md • : ED A* < 
National Eye Institute, 1971. ^66p. ^ ^ T 

s * 

statistics on blindness in 16 states are presentcjd for 1968, 
vith tables^cOBparing these data with data fron 1967. ^I^ivcldence 
and deaographicv data are displayed as are statistics re'gart 
blind persons* vith aulitple handicaps. . 

\. • • 

Andersi^n, S. H * #^ & St^a^ens, G. D. Deafness and 
mental retardation in c^ild^gen: The pi^blea. 
Aaerican Annals of the Deaf . 1969, 114 ^ 15-22. 

A review of recent li^ex^ature on children who are 
and Bentally retarded includes studies which report an 
incidence of deafness and hearing iapairnent anong mentai 
retarded children. A nuaber of critical issues ai^ examin) 
including: inconsistencies in reported incidence and prevalence 
data; confusion and lacK of agr^^aent regarding terminology and 
nomenclature; probleasi and difficulties in assigning priority to 
oi^e o± the two^ concurrent disabilities; ajid appropriate 
facilities for the deaf -aentally retarded. Researchers and 
practitioners have failed to reach consensus on whether the . 
deaf -aentally retarded should be treated in institutions 
primarily for the deaf, the mentally retarded, or the multip^ly 
handicapped. The inad^equacy of educational methods an(!k 
instructional materials for the deaf mentally retarded kre 
discussed, as well as the need for. research on the m'S^y problems 
whith attend the "^education of this giroup. 




Anderson, S. M . . & Stevens, G. D. Practices EC 003 855 

and problems in educating deaf retarded children ED M. A. 

in residential school^ • {jxceptional Children ^ 
1969, 15(9) ^ 687-694. 

Considered in this study are the prevalence of^mentally 
retarded deaf children, th^ utility of intelligence tests with 
this group, number a-nd kinds of ' additional odsabilities , and 
projected grade level achievement.^ BaAd pn\inf ormation in the 
cumulative record folders of 1,632 pupils in six schools for the. 
deaf, it v^s found that a "total of 304 subjects had IQ scores' ' 
below 83 and 132 were classified as men^lly retarded. Handicaps 
in addition to deainess and mental r^et^rdaNtion were reported for . 
73 children. A mean grade level ^xpectancjr of 4.3 was predicted 
for 117 the 304 children. ' Of the ^teachers sampled, 60% felt' 
that hearing loss constituted the most educationally significant 
handicap; 15\, cited mental retardati^on; while emotional 
disturbance was the next most fre^quently mentioned. General ^ 



riKdiOfls and considerations include the following: an estiaated 
aO\ of the iultiplT handicapped deaf ' in the U. S. are aentaliy 
retarded; incidence of heariiifl 4»pair»e1it in the retarded,' 
- Considerably hiaher than i* the n,on-r«tatded population, ranges 
froa an ^stiaated *13% to H9%. 

( ■ 

• Anderson, B. H., & SteveAs, G. .L. . Policies EC 500^5*43 

and procedures f pjc- adaission of nentally • , EL M. A. 

retarded d^af children to residential schools - . 

for the deaf . MfTir*" anpals -O^ the Deal. '1970, II^C D > 30-36. 

^ .Ji survey of 6« coapleted questicnnaires froa residential , 
schooTfe tor the d'eaf sTiowed a vide variation in policy related to 
the Adaission of aentaliy retarded deaf children. Local 
adaifliistrators usually set PolAcy, do not use intelligence test 
results as criteria, and itequently fail to use tests designed 
specifically ftsr deaf persons. Other findings discu&sed in the 
article are that aost adainistratots prefer not to adait those 
with aultiiple disability, ^ote residential schools are needed for 
pupils of lew intelligence/ and a classilM^tion of aental 
retardatidi which is acceptable to residenti^^^cbool 
adainistrators aust be desJOned . 

Andrew, G. , & Feuerfile, D. PtBgrailina EC Oil 096^ 

hahilitat inn t^B tlflfiPUg^^?^'^ dcaf- 

r«.tardgd . Lansing, Michigan: Hichigan State 
Departaent of • Mental Healtb* l965. 50p. > 

Eight deaf-retarded patients served as controls while 2U 
with siailar handicaps received 18 to 24 aonths ot special 
training in coaaunication sKilis, shop experience, physical 
education, and hoaeaaking. In addition, 12 of the 2a also 
received psychctheripy . Doting the final year of the proiraa^ 
foraal vocational training in a sheltered workshop and coaaunity 
vocational placeaent were initiated. Coapared to the controls,^ 
the ext>eriBental group^shcwed significantly greater iaproveaent 
(p<.02).in coaaunication, intellectual functioning, and _ 
social/personal adjustaent/ but not in acadeaic achieveaent. The 
psyqhctherapy prograa had no^ositive effect; in fact, the 
subjects without psychotherapy improved apre in intellectual 
functioning and perfcraance than those who received it. Soae of 
the patients were able tc be discharged or to be placed in the 
coaaunity on a day basis and others were able to participate in 
the institutional work prograa • 
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\ 

Anthony^ E.J. The bebavloc dlsoEdecs of EQ h. h. 

childhood. .Id P. H* Hassren (Ed.) CarMichacl^s ED »• h. 

■ anual of chilrl psTcholbQ Y , V ol . II, New lock: 
John Uiley & Sods, 1970.^ Pp. 667-76a« 

Jhis coaprehensive cevlev of the literature on behavior 
disor^^cs Id chlldrea traces the deveTopaent of definitions # 
discusses the Issues sucrouDdln'g approaches td classifying 
behavior disorders^ aad suaaarlzes studies of iDcldence aad 
prevalence and theories regarding the etiology of behavior 
disorders. ,Th^ application of learning theory as an explanation 
of behavior disorders Is also discussed. at soae^length# and J 
.varlaus approaches^ gro.uped under clinical or experlaenial# are 
reviewed* The final sections of the review focus on treatBent# 
f ollov-up, and prevention cf behavior/ disorders. A bibliography 
is Included in the paper. ^ ' . \ 



Arastrong, J. B. A aodel for Materials fEC QUO 756 

developaent and evaluation. Excgptional ED M. A. 

ChildrcD . 1971^ afl{«»)# 327-33a. - 

A 12*step aodel vas used in the developjient# research^ and 
evaluation cf special education instructional materials. The 
final package vas given an experimental field test to determine 
the effectiveness of the Instructional natetial/ In fulfilling its 
objective vlth an appropriate pupil sample. Description of the 
intended pupil sample, directions for use# prooec't behavioral 
objectives^ evaluation lnformatlon# and evaluative Instruments 
are presented. 

Ashcroft# S. C. Delineating^ the possible fof: 
the multi-handicapped child vlth visual impair 
meat. International Jo^urnal for the Education 
of the Blind . 1966^ 1£{2)# 52-55. 

The philosophic orientation and procedures of an 
experimental hall-da'y program for multi-handicapped children are 
presented # along'^vith case histories of three children (aged 5-6) 
vho participated in the program. Suggestions for program 
development are also provided. 



EC^OOa 978 
ED K. A. 

i 



Ashcroft, S. C, & Barley # B. K. The visually EO 001 659 

handicapped. Chapter IV: EducM^on of ED li. A. 

rxceptional children. Befi^eM of Educational ^ 
4^ search . 1$66^ 75-92. 

fievieved are major areas of vork on th«^ visually handicapped 
conducted betveen 1963 and 1965. The folloving are treated: 
identification and definition^ aexlical aspects^ and technological 
research. Studies on education and psychological aspects ace 
Included. \ Of particular Interest ar^e revlevs of articles on the 



■ultlply handicapped. A suB»ary, conclusions, and a 103-itea 
reference list are provided. s 

Atkins, T. E., ftl_fia. E.ergency care of dis- / EC ^O^'^^e 
turbed children. Children . 1962, flU), 217-221. ED N . A. 

The Eastern Diagnostic and Evaluation Center provides 
outpatient services fox seriously ' e.otionall^/disturbed children 
who are without inpatient bed^. The Center Serves as a screening 
and referral agency in e.ergency cases whei/<^ -sudden alteration 
of the support from coinunity , services as judged by the fahily 
rather than radical changes in the child's behJiviorr necessitate 
i««ediate tretit.ent. Cutjiatient psychiatric services include 
evaluation by tea. ..CBbers of the adaptive behavior of the chxld 
and his caretaXer , and their interaction and support syste«s. 
During a 13-«onth period, 12 children/Wexe provided with 
emergency services at the Center. In 3^\ of the cases, 
hospitalization Sias judged the only/solution despite eaergency 
treatment. 

, ' , , ^ / ' . - 

A^ivell, A. A., & Clabby, P. >. Thft tfitflCded EC OUO 588 

/ ^nllrii AnsMor^ to mio^i-i^ns narpnts asH . »' *• 

Los Angeles: Western Psylchplogical Services, 
1971. 13«p. 

. Intended as a resource manual, this book provides answers to 
questiops .c^t frequently asked by parents of .entally retarded 
children, guestions are organized according to. the following 
topics: definition of .ental retardation, causes, diagnosis and 
referral, HA and IQ fa.ily problems and adjustments, h-ome 
training of the child, speech, school, parent organizations, 
institutionalization, vocational planning, legal provisions, ana 
sex education. 

nncrMrh. > " '"TtlP ^"^^^tir child. Tdironto: ^ ,ECH. A. 

Hational Institute on Mental Retardation. 9p. M. A. 

This pap|r provides a definition of autism i describes the 
behavioral symptoms associated with the disease, and outlines a 
treatment program conducted within a nursery school for bo^ 
normal and handicapped children. The program ot treatment 
provided by the school is geared toward eventual integration of 
the autistic children in regular classes. Steps leading toward 
this goal are said to take as long as two years and begin witn 
the establishment of a one-to-one relationship between the 
autistic child and a teacher-therapist. Counseling and other 
services are provided to the parents by caseworkers, and 
diagnostic and follcw-up services are also available and are 
described. in the article. The treatment program is said to be 
based on the belief that autism is a biological condition for 
which there is no known cure. Thus, both children and parents 
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are taught to anderstand and accept the llaltatlons of this 
handicap^ and tq uozk nithin its constraints in establishing 
relationships, and interactions in' a realistic and socially 
acceptable va^* ^ ^ 



Autig^s Eyceotional Child BlblioaraphY Series, EC 032 362 

Arlington^ Va.: , Council fcr Exceptional ED .050 523 

Children^ 1971. lip. 

Containing 47 iteas selected froa ]£3gceDtional Child 
^ Abstracts ^ the bibliography cites research reports^ journal 
^articles, conference papers, texts and prograa gi^j^des in the area 
of autisB. One in a series of Mer 50 siailar selected Istings 
concerning exceptional child ed%ation, the bibliography includes 
availability infocaation, bibllorbraphic data, indexing and 
retrieval descriptors, and abstracts qf each docuaent. Subject^ 
and author ijidexe's are alsq included . 



Axelrod, S. Token rcinfcrLCeaent prograas in EC 031 354 

special classes. Excectio nal Children, 1971, ED M . A • 

i2(5)# 371-379. 

Bevieved are studies conduced between 1964 and 1970 
involving token reinf orceaent prograas in special education. The 
studies were unaniaous in revealing the token 
reinf orceaent to produce favorable changes ^^m^^^^^^^^ types of 
behavior and with various populations inclua^p^the severely 
retarded^ the aultiply-handicapped , underachievers , dropouts, the 
reading disabled, the eaotionally disturbed, and the socially 
maladjusted. The general goal of token systeas, as stated by the 
author, is to transfer control of responding froa token systems 
to otner conditioned reinfcrcers (preferably available in the 
classrooa) such as teacher praise and grades. Further study is 
recoaaended concerning ways to withdraw tokens without 
interruption of progress. 



Azrin, H. H.^ 6. Foxx, B. H. A rapid aethod of EC 033 125 

toilet training the institutionalized retarded. ED li. A. 

Journal of Applied Beha vior Analysis^ 1971, 
i(2) r 89-99. 

Described is an experiaental prograa using operant 
conditioning to rapidly toilet traia nine institutionalized 
profoundly mentally retarded male adults. Intensive training for 
a median cf four days included artificially incteased urination 
incidence, positive reinforcement for correct toileting, but a 
delay for incorrect toileting, use of an electromechanical aid 
for signaling elimination, shaping of independent toileting, 
cleanliness txaining, and staff reinforcement procedures. 
Incontinence was reduced immediately by about 90% and soon 
detrreased to near zero. ^ 
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hzvin, U. H. BehaiPicrifl €DQineering: Ivo EC oao 633 

apparatuses for toilet training r€^tlfifcled ^ ED H. A« ^ 

children. ^Journal o f Aopliftd BahAi^r Analysis. 
1971^ 4(3) 2*19-253. 

/ . / 

The article describes a training procedure for elininatlng / 
daytime Incontinence in four prof cundly retarded children. /The^^ 
proce'dure vas based on ^ the use of tvo apparatuses: a portaihli^^ 
pants alarm vhich provided the trainer vlth an immediate 
Hben a child wet his cantsV and a toilet-chair device nhich^ 
similarly provided a signar when proper toileting occurred . The^ 
devices aliened the traiber j;o 4^ct immediately, reprimanding 
the child in the first case# arfd giving positive reinforceaent in 
the second. The 'results with the four subjects are said to have 
proven the^ reliability of the devices in practice and the 
effectiveness of a toilet training program based on ttteir use. 
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Baker, B«, & Ward, Beinf (jircement therapy . / 'EC Oil 709 

for behavidr problens In sevet^ly retarded / ED N« A« 

children* ' Anerican Journal of QrthQSDY9hla trv * / 

1^71, JiJ(l), 124-135* . / " 

blx profoundly retarded children (IQ belov 25X/ re^«ived 
intensive behavior therapy in a project enphasizlng' a total 
milieu approach and invclvi^ng treatment of problea /behavior , 
training in ^elj|T-help skills and teacning pre-nur.sery behavior* 
T'he childr en^^^isi^ in a small, hoae-like unit and were attended 
indivijdu^Xk^^"6 received trainiiig as therapists and in 7, 
behavioral aeasiareiient of the target group and a matched^ con^ol 
group^ of ward residents* Criterich measures included \ 
intelligence and deyeiopmiBntai tests (Peabody Picture Vocabulary * 
Test and the Denver Developnental Screening Inventory); ] 
behavioral observations (iive-minute cbservatioo periodii of motor 
activity, speecn, scciai.. interatlpn, aggression, .oral behavior, 
steriotyped activities , response to instructor, affect and play); 
and staff recQrds * (Behavior Problem^ Records which tabulated ttie 
f re^quency .of occurence of several target behaviors for each 
Child)* Treatment lias found to be generally 'effective , altnough 
less success was obtained for those children who also presented 
psychotic behavior* 

Ball, T* S* (Ed*) A ouide for the incf uct i nn EC 041012 

and trainii^a of the profcundlv retat'ded and EO 058 5^87 

severely aulti "handicapped child . Santa CruZjL 
Calif*: Santa Cruz County Board of Education, ^971* 153p* 

Prepared specifically for teachers of profoundly retarded 
and severely multiply handicapped Children, t^e guide contain:^ 
suggestions for methodologies and medxa as. veil as sample 
curricula in the lolloving areas: ambulation, stimulation, 
communication, self-help skills , imitation , and behavior 
problems*^ A series of instructional plans provides examples of 
activities and programs in each of the above areas* £ach plain 
includes a description of obllectives, prerequisites, 
instructional methods, leai;ning activities, apd comments relating 
to its perceived strengths a'nd weaknesses* A diiscussion of 
theoretical^ consiaeratiolis involved in curriculum planning 
concludes the guide» 

, _ ■ '. 

Ball, t* S* (£d.*) The establishment and ^C 032 160 

admirna^tra tion of operant conaitionlna 
piif^yams in a state hoscltal for the 

re^rded * Sacramentc , Calif * : California State Cepa rtment 
of Mental Hygiene, Bureau of research, IQa'Q* 146p» 

operant conditioning programs for the mentally retarded at 
California's Pacific State Hospital are described Witn an 
emphasis on administrative rather than the demonstration-research 
aspects ci the program* The iolloving dimensions of the token 
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econoBi progtaa are cxaalned: , deaands on the staff # selection Qf 
patl*nts» operation of the token econoay program* the. school 
prograB« and the iBpleaentaion cf new prograas in ward care of 
the retarded. Also discussed are tne institutional staff 
training prcgraa and operant conditioning programs at two other 
locations. Additional inforaation is provid,ed on adainistrative 
policies and daily procedures at Pacific State Hospital. 



Balthazar, E. E. Besidential programs in EC 041 984^^ 

adaptive behavior fcr the ««otionallT di^ ED h, A. 

turhed aore severely retarded. Mental Re- 
tardation . 1972, i£(3), 10-13. • 

«' Ihe literature regarding treatment prograas toisi^changing 
adaptive behavior of aental retardates reveals a discrepancy 
between* t^e methods available and those usied by institutions. 
This discrepancy seems to b<^related to the absence of an 
effective serVite model". -The article describes paradigas^f or 
developing and evaluating .selected aspects of residential 
programs and fcr storing and proces^sing relevant -information. 

• . ' ' : 'i^ '' ~ . ■ , ■ ' : ■: 

Balthazar, t. E., & English,, G. E. A factorial Et 004 98J 

study of unstructured ward behavior^. AlfllicaP Et* *• A.^ 

Journal of Mental ncficighcv. 1 96« , 3) r 353-^60 . 

' ■■ . ' ■ ,r' ' - ' ■ 

, A factor analysis of coping behaviors in a residential 
population cf MB severely and profoundly ^tarded produced 18 ^ 
factors, each ^presenting a behavioral dofki.n within.which 
individual fembers cf the population responded' in a consistent 
manner. The factors were established- from .7 1 subscale items 
taken from the Central Wisconsin Colony Scales of Adaptive 
Behavior. Separate tables delineating the intercorreiations of 
the, subscale items and a listing of the factprs are^rovided. 

.Balthazar, E. E., & English, G. Ei A system EC 500 falj 

for the social classification of the more EU M. A. 

severely mentally retarded. American Journal 
nf rtenta] nef iricDCV . 1969. l!i( 3), 361-368. 

A factorial study of unstructured ward behaviors was ^ 
conducted with 288 institutiohalized , ambulant, severely and 
profoundly retarded individuals. Social behaviors were observed, 
rated, and scored using the Central Wisconsin Colony Stales of , 
Adaptive Behavior. Cberser vations and ratings took place in 
residential wards and play areas over an 11-month period and were 
-based on 18 behavioral factors. The subjects fell into two 
groups and 12 subgrcujfS , jeach exemplifying a pattern of 

/ 19 ■ ^ " ' ' ' 
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behavioral ces.ponse. These groups ana subgroups were 
rank-ordered according to the kktlD behavioral clasj^if ication # and 
used in conjunction with the AAWD system to provid^ a aeans o± 
classifying the social behaviors of the" more severel"^inentally 
retarded. ^ t5) 




Balthazar, E. Ew fil^^ . Behaviora l Changes EC 031 659 

in eatiPQ skills in severely and nrofouhdlv Eb h. A. 

mentally retarded orcucs . Maaison# Vise: 

Central Wisconsin Cclony and Training , School , 1970 . 25p. 

i\ prcgran designed to improve the eating skills of 
institutionalized prcfoundly and severely mentally retarded 
sub jects with secondary emphasis on dressing and toileting 
skills was carried cut with 78 such Individuals, ages 6 to 26 
years, of whom 63 were placed in experimental treatment wards and 
1.5 ser.ved as . non-matched controls. Nursing care pera(onnel, alter 
receiving specialized training, applied beha vior^^,>.^dii^ 
techniq^ues in a generally supportive milieu. ^^J^^'M^^^^ 
positive findings, it was concluded that bullt^^;^^^ . 
were f easlbde'."^ ^ An important jpontributioff%l of. 
model for judging the effectiveness ot 

. Barrett, B. H. Behavioral di^Eferences amorrg^^^" EC 032 2Ud 

an institution's bSck ward residents. Mental' ED N.Va. 

Retardaticn . 1971^ S(l)/ **-9. ' : 0 ^ 

Instituticnalizcd trailiabie and cust<)4Yal mentally retar4ed 
children uere studied under controlled conditions for several 
J^]^s tc detei;mine each child •si basic' behavioral skills and 
^Qt«||^iencles so that suitable ttiiining programs could be 
developed. ' Tiue cht|^ldren were drawn from jtwo presumably similar 
custodial buildings cf a large public institution. It was founa 
that differences in characteristics and practices of building 
^mploye'es were associated with different benavioral patterns of 
other^wise matched groups. Children who proved to be more ' 
disruptive and slower to respond to treatment were . housed In a 
building with younger staff including some male employees, with 
and average of 13.5 years cf expetienQe in the Institution. In 
addition, most of the children in this tfuilding were still in 
cribs and were treated as infan.ts regardless of their age. These 
children were* notably * cvier-protected with no 'attempts madeVby the 
staff tc teach them any self-care skills. Children in this 
building with the slowest development were staff ••pets'* for whom 
staff did as much as pcssible, thereby limiting the children's 
oppor tuniti*es to become self sufficient. 

The children whc/were less disruptive and responaed more 
favorably to treatment were^^oused in ^ building with older staff 
'who were all female^ with an average of 4. 5. years experience in 
the institution. The staff :child ratio in this building was 
lower than in the ccmpa^lson building and there, was a more 
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chaotic atBOSphere. In addltioh, the matrons In this vard ^ 
applied behavior Bod4.ilcatlon techniques to teach children to be * 
mere self-sufficient* The his/her staff turnover in this ward was 
felt to be advantageous to the children's development as they had 
■ ore .exposure and cppcrtunity for behavior change. The findings 
of tliis study are thought to raise inportant gue'^tions of 
behavioral requirements , s taf f -to-chiid ratio, in-service 
training and habilita^ive procedures tor caretaKers^ researchers, 
and '«Biinistrators seeking to iaproVe residential services tor 
the retarded. ^ 

Barsch, B, Tne carent of the hanalcaPDed EC Oil 660 

^ ^)ild; the studV of child-rearing practices ^ ED !i. A; 

American Lecture Series • . HilvauKeejrjuilsc .: 

Ea^ster Seal Development Center, .i96^ a^Sp. 

t ' ■ ^ 

Demographic data, parent perceptions and attitudes and^ 
various practices such as toilet training , demands and . 
allovances , >pat terns of communication, etc*, are describea as 
they reltat^/to a three-^ear study of parent's of mongoloid, 
biind, deaf ,Vand brain-injured children, A scale used in the 
study for ranging handicaps and information on identification are 
provided* * The volume includes a summarifT c|ritique, and a series 
of proposals. Scales and questions a^^ appended. 

^- . . ■■ > 

B-asilier, T. Motivating «nd trainl^ng tljfe in- EC 500 119 

stitutionali2ed deai^erson. ■ Anerican Annals ED A. 

of the Deaf . 1969, llii(2), 60-63. 

K 

Effects of linstitutionalizatlon on the personality 
develcipment of dWaf and mu^ip4^ handicapped deaf pezrsons are 
discussed, and pV^inciples "d techniques are presented tor 
improving t>e non-successful deaf person's capacities to meet the 
demand^ of daily living. Basic^ needs must first be met including 
the pr^yisicn cf adequate medical ckre and psychiatric evaluation 
and therapT, Beccmmendaticn^ for motivation and development of 
independent living capabilities include adequate communication 
with Ortitie people, a social and academic training program, arousal 
of esthetic needs, and boarding hcus^ai acommodations similar to 
thoseVfound in the general community. Therapy meetings with 
clients and pr cf essicnals and veeKly small psychotherapeutic 
social^rcups can te implemented to discuss and remediate 
personal prcblems and problems of dally life* 

Bates, K. , & Armenti, Use cf multi - EC 030 020 

sengorv reinf orceaent in toi lpt training . ED 043 146 

retardates ^ Ccsta Mesa, Calif*: Fairview 

State Hospital, 1970* 3p. ^ 

A group of 11 profoundly, severely, and moderately retaraea 
males were given a tcilet training program based on behavior — 
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modification techniques In which music# candy # co'ld dcinK^' ana 
television vete used a leinfoccers. Their pecfarmance on a 
Toilet fiatin(;|'''Scal€ vas compared with that of 11 matchea c6ntrois 
similarly trained tut with xsnly verbail rewards. Ihose receiving 
the tahgihle rewards demonstrated a .sireate^ increase in the 
number of successful tciletings than' the contcpl group. Candy 
^and music were selected as ceinforcers 82.8% ok tb6 time. 

Baumexster, A. A.^, i Butterfield, E. (Eds.) EC k38 

fiesidentlal faci:^ities i^cr the mentalj^v Eir 046^ 

retarded > Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co.# \ y ^ ^ 

-1970. *»05p. ^ . ' I'. • * . 

^ Designed for professionals apd students ^in the field of 
mental retardation # ' this handbooj^ views the culture which it 
serves, avoiding emotional responses but suggesting formulas lor 
change. Ihe history, Crganiza t|on , programs, goals, and^ 
prospects of temporary institutions for the. mentally retarded are 
examined and analyzed. It alsQ^ includes papers on the planning 
oi residential facilities, statisxical methods, and evaluation. 
Other articles treat dimensioa^s of institutional life (social 
organization, possessions, timd, space), and the p^trtndrship of^ < 
.programming and research. Specialized programs and services 
discussed include' lehavior modification , educational programs, 
psychological services , adjunctive therapy, speech and hearing 
services, medical services^ /and functions pf social workers in 
residential facilities for the mentally retarded. 

Baumeister, A., & Klcscwski, R. An attempt EC 000 879. 

to group toilet train severely retarded ED H. A. 

patients. Mental Retardation . 1965, J(6)* 24-26. 

An experiment on group toilet training was carried out with 
11 profoundly retalrded males having an average IQ of 13, aged 10 
to 25. Attendants^ received instruction in reinforcement^ 
principles, learned to chart and record eliminative behaviors of 
< the subjects, and tc provide appropriate reinforcements. 
Training was conducte'd for^70 days, with improved behavior i 
demonstrated by the fifth day, and increasing slowly through the 
a9th. day. Uhen the retardates were allowed to leave the ' 
dormitory and go to a playground for brief periods, the 
environmental change resulted in regression to pre-training 
levels of perf dlrmance. However, most pat'ients displayed some 
•prpgress and appropriate associations. Although the authors 
judged the study tc te inccmplete , they observed that careful 
selection is required especially when training watd personnel 
whose function has been primarily custodial; attei;idaat:patient 
ratio should be approximately 1:6 rather than Is'yl was the 
case in. this stirdy; and consideration should be given to 
administering negative reinforcements in group toilet training. 
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Begab, H. jt / « LaVecK. G. D. Mental Retar- : Ej- 0U2 258 

datiou: Develcpaent of an Aternational ''^ ^. A* 

classlflcatioD sche^^ Aiaerican Jo^ of 
Psychiatry . 1970^ IZftdD^^ 1-2. 

This is the introductory article in a journal euppieitent 
reporting the 1969 seninar series cosponsored by the ^^^^^ Health 
Organization and the National Institute of Child fiealtn and H^^*^ 
Developnent. The major focus ""of the symposium was the 
development of an international scheme for the diagnosis^ 
classif icationv and rei:crting of statistics in psychiatric 
disorders ^ including mental retardation. For an abstract y^n one 
report see Suhareva ( 19 7/2) ^ ^pages 66S-667. 

i ^ . • , 

Behavior mo d If icaticn : FatCftPtiQnal Child ^^'^ tin 

bibliooraphy series . Arlington^ Va.: Council 065 957 

for Exceptional Children^ 1972. 23p. ^ 

Coniaining 81 references selecte^^Nfrom ExCfiPtiQPa^ Child 
Abstracts ^ the bibliography includes research reports^ Journal 
articles, texts, prcgr^m guides, and conference papers conc^^ning 
behavior modification. One In a series ot over 50 /Similar 
selected listings in the are?i of exceptional education ' the 
bibliography includes bibliographical data, availabili^^ 
information, indexing^ and retrieval aescriptora , and abstracts 
f^or each entry. Author and subject indexes are also provided. 

Behrmann. 'E.^.. &\Mx)11. -H. A. D. (Eds.) J2iJta£- EC 003 ^41 

t fi ^ Y Catholic scecial facilities and oro-^ O28 566 

q/f^asSin the United States fo r handicapped 

AhiJldr^n and adults , Washington, D. C: National Catholic 
Educational Association , 1965. 206p. # 

^pW^al Catholl^ facilities and programs with an eaucatioiial 
or trainingXxt^nce*^ listed, by state, for the following 
exceptionaliV4;5J^ aurally handicapped, emotionally and/or 
socially ma^lad justed , mentally ^etarded^ orthopedicallY 
handicapped^ visually impaired, and multiply nandlcapped. Ihe 
directory also includes child guidance clinics dr centers and 
hospitals offering specialized services, as well as state 
training schools , hospitals , and institutions which serve the 
aurally, emotionally, mentally, or thcpedically ^ and visually 
handicapped. Each entry includes descriptive information. An 
appendix cites ether agencies, publications and services, 

1 • . 

Bennet, F. Ward language developnent program EC oou 209 

for institutionalized retardates. Training EI> M. A. 
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School Bulletin ^ 1966* i^tU^ 23-31. 

\, ■ * ' , 

ii/rptrcgcaB was develcped to examl^ne the possibility of 
raising the language skill leve^Ts oi i{)0 mentally cetacdeci 
insti/tutAonalized childreiv by revarding any attenpts on the pact 
of ward personnel tc stiaulate these skills. Kithin th.ree 
)^onths, using the Parsons language Saaple and. the Verbal language 
Development Scale as criterion measures , signlf lca)\t gains were 
shown in the language skills of the subjects. Consistent 
positive reinf crcevent of attendants for their progran and their 
handling cf retarded patients appeared to stimulate language 
skills^ ■ ' \ 

. ' ' ' ' < 

Berkowitz, S. ^ et al . Teaching self-feeding /EC 031 68U ' 

skills to . prof cund retardates using rein* ED A. 

forcenent and fading^ procedures . Behavior 
Tneracv . 1971, 2( 1) /'62-67 . ' 

A seven 'Step prcgras was developed to apply • bena vior 
modification techniques to the teaching of a self-feeding skill 
to 1U institutionalized cetarded boys, ages 9 to 17 who had never 
spoon-fed thenselves. All 14 boys learned the skill in periods 
ranging from 2 to 60 days; .10 of the lU boys continued to 
self -feed 41 Aonths later. 



Blalac, V. (Conp.) The severely and crofoundlv EC 031 468 

^^etardeds A biblicQ^achv > QlyBpla, wash.: ^ ED 046 203 

Washington State Library, 1970. 29p. 

^References to literature on the profoundly and severely 
mentally .retarded are listed under one of the 15 iollowinu 
categories: broad aspects, connunity programs, conditioning, 
education, Instltuticanl services and residential hall programs, 
language and speech and hearing, mental processes and 
psychodiagncstics, parents and f aliilii , physical development, 
planning and legislation , professional services, recreation, 
self-help and practical skills, social and emotional development, 
and vocational habllitatlcn and rehabilitation. literature 
dealing with medical aspects of retardation is specifically 
excluded*- 



BiblioQraphv on emotionally disturbed , Lansing, EC 030 821 

Hich.: Michigan State Department oi liducation, ED M. A. 

Bureau of Educational Services, 1970. 54p. 

Literature dealing with the emotionally disturbed is 
organized under the following rubrics: adolescents, behavior 
management, delinquents, disadvantaged, discipline, disturbed 
child and school, educating the emotionally disturbed, family^ 
general, and Ideh tif ication and diagnosis. Ine bibliography also 
includes material concerned with mental health psycAology, school 
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phobias, teacher and teaching aspects » and t]f>erapy. 

Bilsky, L.- Evaluatic n of a specialized EC 031 393 

nutrserv schccl prooraa fo r cwotionallv ED C46 197 



disturbed ciilldren. In terim re'cort. He^ 



i ■ _ 

YoirK: Coluitia UniveirsitJf^ Teachers Col%ge, 1970. 

A teacher rating and* observational technique was used to 
evaluate nine boys and two girls in a preschool progranfor 
emotionally disturted children. Teachers who had been in the 
program for one academic year rated thes? children as being 
improved in social development and overall functioning; these 
judg^^ntsVwere confirmed with the observation technique. The 
latter V^ccedure was alsc founds tc be tisef ill in describing 
b^dvit5r3which typically occurs within this type^of program. 

"ehaviors which tend to increase or remain stable were 
^iff erentiated> 'and teaching priority guidelines, coulTL be 
established. The study provided intormatibn on potentially 
useful methods for evaluating similar programs . 

< 

*% • 

Biatt^ B. Public policy and the education EC 041 150 

of children with special needs . Excectional ED k. 

ChildEeD ;^972. .afi(7># 537-5U5. 

Several programs for children with- special needs are 
reviewed in terms of their historical perspectives, current ^ 
involvements, and one particular orientation called the child 
development model. The author ' maintains that^urrent programs 
are weak in both content' aiid availability of services for all 
handicaps. The most severe service shortages exist for /the 
emotionally disturted and mentally retarded populations. 
Communityrbased programs for children with all types of handicaps 
must be improved so that children may ^!receive required 
educational services while living at home. 4 



Blatt, B.0 & Garfunk€l, E. Summary o i flassa- EC. 041 744 

chusetts study of educat ional opccrtuiii ties ED 061 678 

for handicacped and disadvantaged children. 

Boston: Massauchusetts Advisory Council on Education, 1971. 
96p. 

' The study of handicapped and disadvantaged children in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts had three major foci: (1) the ^ 
identification and description of those phildren Known to havfe 
special needs but not served 'by an of ficial public, or voluntary 
agency; (2) descriptions of life in special settings for the 
handicapped; and (3) development of programs, recommendations and 
legislative proposals leading to a ^preliminary statewide master 
plan to close the^"?!^ tetween service delivery capabilities and 
the need for services.. The efforts oi the study group were 
divided into seven separate sub-studies, each of which is 

. ' * ; : . a ""^ 
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described briefly following an introductory 'stateBent which 
presents a reYie^w cf prior related activities in Massachusetts 
and the beliet and assuapVions under which the investigat^ors ^ 
operated.4 Fart II cf the report then presents reconmendeti 
legislative refers., which includes an act relative to i^ll 
reiabursenent to xpdivid^al cities and towns tor special ^ 
education programs which offer a full range of services. Ihis is 
followed by a description cf a child developnenx: approach to the 
treatment of handicapped children and a cost* estimate for* 
implenenting such a prcgraa of services. 



Blatt, B., & Garfunkel, F. leaching the EQ h. h. 

mentally retarded. In B. H. U. Iravers (Ed.) £D tf. A... ^ 

Second handl>QQk cf research on teaching . f . * 

Chicago : Rand JicMally , 1973 . Pp . 632-656v 

In a comprehensive review of the research on te^j^hing 
mentally retarded, the s^uthors reviefi both forAal experimental 
studies and ether observational systems.: Becent research ^ 
literature is reviewed amd a critical analysis of studies ace 
provided in the areas of: variations in home and commun,ityM, 
settings; variations in educatlcnal atmosphere; and . variation'fe in 
children and teachers of the mentally retarded . Ih addxtien, the 
authors explicate their own hypotheses relative tp the study of - 
teaching and the thecry which has. grcvn out of both their pun 
prior work and evaluation cf other research in the field. The 
authors conclude that behavioral research on the mentally 
retarded is far too experimental in nature and tK?^ other # more 
holistic methods Ought to be employed in order to better 
understand the components cf the teachingi-learning piradign. 

Rlinangss and ser^icgs to the blind in the EC C41 868 

ILOilfid-SlfltfiS. Caitridge, Mass.: OSTI ED 061 692 

Press, 1971. 2l2p. 

A Study of the characteristics and problems of the blind in 
the United States was designed to include the set of persons with 
severe visual handicaps, the set' cf agencies, groups, and 
institutions providing services or financial support to them, the 
research and training affecting provision of services, and the 
laws, policies, and programs under which services are provided. 
The data gathered under this general model of a **blxndness 
system** was reported in four sections: the blindness system in 
the U. S., formulation and application of a general model for the 
blindhess System, research ahd^ technology relating to 
rehabilitation cf the severely* visually handicapped, and 
bl|ndness legislation. Allocation of resources to various 
cc^Mbituencies of the blind population, rehabilitation issues, 
neVeources for manpower in the field, the role oi technology in 
reSTtion to visual impairment, psychosocial problems of the 
blind, and the opthamologist*s role in rehabilitation are 
discussed in six appended papers. 



Bloch, J. Nonverbal messages: A means to . EC OaO 53U 

verbalization. Toachina fixceptlonal Children. ED li. A. 

1971^ 10-17. 

A special classrocB program designed to stimulate language 
and to f oster^Hanguage comprehension was developed for children 
diagnosed as emotionally disturbed, with severely Impaired 
Intellectual and social functioning. A case sudy of a nonverbal 
autistic boy Is used to Illustrate this approacn. Children are 
placed in the classroom as soon as. possible and are saturated 
vith group and Indiyldaul experiences specifically designed to 
engage each child at his own aevelopmental^ level • Visual aids, 
songs, and toys are used as stimuli to encourage verbalization . 



Blumberg, A. The trainiPQ of Da reSts of EC OUO 145 

profoundly and severely mentally r<»tardQ<^ ED 055 361 

chilt^ren in handling behavipr at home . 

Nitro, H. v.: West Virginia University, Kanawha Valley Gradudce 
Center, 1971. 20p. 

Candidates for admission to state Institutions frequently 
have to vait^one to eight years. As a ••hold--over" experiments 
parents of 25 profoundly and severely mentally retarded children 
vere taught operant conditioning techniques to be used in 
training their c|jp.ldren at home. For one month following a 
three-day workshop # <>Farents kept records of their progress in 
training the child in a specific self-help skill. Then each 
p^arent met with the project investigator to discuss the training 
and to film the parent demonstrating, how the child was taught. 
Following evaluation of the filmed technique, parents returnea 
home to vcr4c with their chidren for another month on the same or 
a different skill. No assistance was available between the 
monthly sessions. Thus a ""voluntary** ' parent association was 
formed where the parents could provide and obtain mutual support. 
With the help of films made of parent demonstrations after the 
second month, parents could recognize the progress^ they had made 
as well as that of their children. A subsequent reduction in 
parental anxiety was noted. 

BlutJi, L., fit.fll. Emoticnal disturbance! V EC 040 252 

Preschool intervention and prevention . ED 048 517 

Urbana, 111.: Illinois University Department 
of Special Education, 1971. 17p. 

This bibliography on preschool intervention and prevention 
of emctional disturbance includes 74 books and articles and 17 
films, all published between 1969 and 1970. Each listing 
includes content descriptors and a notation to indicate 
appropriateness for use by various professionals and patents. 
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Bolton, B. A proiil€ of the Bultiply handle % EC om 723 
capped deaf young adolt. Journal of K^* ED^ A. 

habtlitatiQn of the Deaf. 1972, 5(^). 7-11. ^ 

based on a saaple from a tehabllltatlpn center for multiply 
handicapped deaf persons, this detailed profile Includes the 
following data categories; demographic, developmental, family, 
parental education, achievement , and vocational. According 
tiie available data, the multiply handicapped deaf adolescent Is 
characterized by emotional Immaturity, seveirexy limited 
communication skills, secondary dl3abllltles, lov academic 
achievements and poor vocational pteparatlon. 

• / . • , ;^ ' 

Bcnham, S. J., Jr. §Leclal Education Directory EC 031 480 

1970-197 1, Columbus, Ohio: Ohtto State Depart- E9 H. A. 

ment of Education, Division of Special Education, 
1970. 327p» ' , . 

A listing of the directors and supervisors of special 
education In Ohio and an organizational chart ot the state , 
department cf education, division of special education, ^re 
Included In this special education directory^ for the state of 
Ohio (1970-1971), together vlth a breakdown of specific programs. 
Statistical summaries, enrollments, and teachers for such areas 
as the deaf, hard of 'hearing; crlpplea, visually handicapped, 
neurologlcally handicapped, emotionally disturbed, educable 
mentally handicapped, speech and hearing therapy, and child study 
services are offered. 



Boston, J. A., & Hanna,^.. Glossary of 
medical teras for oersg/nnel working with 
jprescnool handicapped children and parents . 
1971. 30p. 

Included In the glossary are descriptors/definitions of the 
following severe handicapping conditions of Interest to this 
study: 

^jnfantiie Autism; condition In children In their first 
several years characterized by avoidance of meaningful 
communications with others, repetitive behaviors, 
bizarre behavior and slaradcxical development 
B 1 indnosg : 20/200 vlsicn cjt less. 

PgyQhQfiis ;. illness ciiaracterized by major unavareness 
oftfiality. 

Schizophrenia : psychosis occurring mere often in Young 
people and associated with delusions, halli:)t;inations 
and other thought disturbances. 
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EC 040 150 
ED 055 386 



Bradtke^ L. H. # al.ai. Intensive pla^: A EC 041 243 

technique for building affective behaviors in ED N. &• 

profoundly aehtally retarded^oung children. 

Education and Training of the Mentally Hetarded^ 1972^ 2(1 )# 

Des(^ribed is an experlnental project conducted with a 
population cf profoundly retarded children rejected by the 
coKBunity and the institution as unreachable and unteachable* A 
behavioral definition cf prof oundlyr aentally retarded children 
incluaes the following genexal characteristics: uaavareness, 
fearfulness, and unresponsiveness. Intended to break through 
these barriers, intensive play focuses on building positive 
respons^j^ to ncraally pleasurable experiences through cloi^e body 
contacl^^rand physical' stiaulation. Success has been staovn with 
some children in establishing contacts with the environi&ent , with 
other children, and with the teachers. Included in the article 
is a sample list of intensive play /activities for one child. 

Braaley, V. L. (Ed.) A read to Main Street , \ EC 031 151 
Wheat Ridge, Colo.: bheat Bidge State Hose ED H . A. 

and Training School, 1970.^ UOp. 

" . » 

A booklet designed for volunteers and lay persons vas 
prepared by the staff of ytbe State Hoae and Training School for 
the aentally retarded. Guidelines, aethods, and materials for 
working vith the residents are presented in the areas of daily 
living, s€lf-h€lp skills safety precautions, managing behavior, 
recreation activities , and .use of eguipment. Areas in ^vnlqh 
volunteeers can participate in promoting normal child growth and 
development are outlined. Tiie final section is a description of 
the institution itself, its perceptions ol the mentally retardea 
and their needs, and the advantages and limitations of 
institutions. 



Bricker, D. D . , e£^al* InstiiiutQ on aental , EC 003 643 

retardatinn and intellectual devglopaent ED 027 676 

papers and reports . Vol. V, lio. 19. Operant 

audioaetrv manual for dif f icult-tc-test children, Nashville , 
Tenn.: Jchn F. Kennedy Center for Research on Education and 
Human Development, 1968. 33p. 

Devieloped to facilitate the use of operant audiometry with 
psychotic, severely retarded, or multiply handicapped low 
functioning cnildren, the manual contains definitions of terms, 
instructions fcr aetermini^g reinforcers, physical facilities and 
equipment needs, diagrams/ component lists, and^ technical 
descriptions. Instryctloiis are given for the trainer who must 
consider possible reacticns by the subjects, select reinforcers 
and reinforcement schedules , and provide fading out assistance. 
Also included are directions for the examiner who operates the 
eqjaipment. . 



Brillr B. G. r at^al. Pilot oroaraM with EC 022 807 

seriQUSlY eaotionallv disturbed deaf children. ED 034 369 

fiUfrl report. Riverside, Calif.: Caliidrnia 
School foe the Deaff 1969. 348p. 

A progcaB featuring a low staff*pupil catior application oi 
behavior aodif ication r engineered instruction in individualized 
seli-instructional cucciculaf coordinated classcooa and docmitory 
activities , manual conaunicationr and parent^jeducation was 
provided for 21 eactionalXj disturbed deaf iro^ys,:>all of whom had 
no success in regular school attendance and several of vhoa had 
been excluded fron school. In crde^ to enable the boys to return 
to regular classes for the deaf # the prograa attempted to nodify 
behavior and tc teach basic skills and subject content, iiesults 
showed signigicant gains in the boysV class conduct and 
self-control tind in their reading and arithaetic. Foilov-ups 
revealed that one boy returned to a psychiatric hospital and nine 
successfully ret'urned to regular classes for the deaf. Although 
the parents vere ^^g^husiastic about the. results, they did not 
alter their own perceptions. 



Bronsr D. S. Group processes and the pre- EC 0^0 436 

school retarded child, q^ccup Process * 1971, ED M. A* 

id), 39-51. 

Infants and young children raised in hospitals and 
institutions usually deaonstrate developaental lags vheh conpared 
vith siailar childrten, whether noraal or retarded, living in 
their own boaes. This finding is related to the need for 
comaunicaticn , varath', concern, intelligent help, and 
interaction. These can be Provided in a child care center 
tnrough an appropriate eaphasis on group dynaaics. Progress in 
self-care skills and general independence is facilitated through 
fostering positive Pi^er relationships. 

\ . 

Brown, B. A , . et al ^ Trcataent o± extreae EC 004 633 

negativisa and autistic behavior in a six- . ED N. A. 

year-old bey. Exceptional Children. 1969, 
36(2) , 1^5-120. 

After six aonths of reinforcement therapy the behavior of a 
six-year-cld autistic child who had demonstrated 100V 
non-coapliance was considerably aqdif ied . The occurrence of 
negativist behavior and tantrums decreased and relevant 
functional school behaviors increased. The parents were taught 
reinforcement techniques and they, too, reported iaprovement in 
tne boy*s behavior. The therapy was conducted at the Chicago 
Institute for Juvenile Besearch, whico operates a day school and 
a parents* group, and provides individual treatment to enrollees. 
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Brown, L., 4 Fcshee , Jv Coipatatlve EC 031 660 

techniques for incr«a«4no/«t^^^di'*0 **• *• 

of rotatrrfoH gf Mdflntg. IducAtion and Training 7 

o± th^ McDtallY B^tariicd/ 197^1. 6(1). 

Tvo techniques vet^i used to teach retacded children to 
attend to classEooastifull without aanipulatlng the physical 
properties of the stiaullt^ individual ceinf orceaent ana 
reinforceaent of a^ aodel ito tlje presence of obserYing classnates. 
Hhile no significaht differences in perforaance were obtained 
between subjects; Who rcfceived the two types, of training # either 
of tk^se prccedutes prdduced;|slgnificantly|jiore at^ 
responses than the control c?pndition# It *as inferred xhat the 
behavior of atteiriding to clV^srooa stiauli could be Increased 
whether or not the. stiauli aiCe intrinsically interesting. 



Browning, P. L., Tapnci: 3£ The Title VI EC 005 263 

Proaraa in th^ State of Orcoon^ 1969> Salea^ ED 037 861 

Oregon: - Oregon State Board of Education # 1969* 
115p. 

The report presents an overview of suaaer 1969 Title VI 
activities whichK consisted of* six programs for the" f ollowina 
groups: aeotall^y handicapped# visually iapaired# speech 
iapaired, deaf-blind, deaf# and eaotionally disturbed* Suaaary 
abstracts on each prcgraa are presented including inforaatipn on 
project function, funding background -rationale, nature and nuaber 
of group served, objectives, aethodology , evaluation procedures, 
and results. Third party evalua^ors stated that the prograas had 
a positive significant iapact on the children; success of the 
prograas was attributed in part to the use of precision teaching 
tecnniques and the use of classroom aides* 



Browning, B. H., & Stover, D. 0. Behavior EC 032 167 

■ edification in chi ld treafpnt: ex^- ED 050 499 

perlaental ann r^linir al aciproach^ Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1971. 422p. 

The Children's Treatment Center in Hadison, Wisconsin 
provides a total treataeftt program for emotionally disturbed 
children and their faailies while serving research needs and 
interests. The experimentjal-clinical method, synthesizing 
scientific and clinical approaches to behavior. Is defined and 
the aethodology which brings scientific rigor to the clinical 
setting is illustrated in discufsisions of aeasureaent of behavior 
variables, specification of treataent procedures, and * 
saae*subject experiaental designs. Also described in detail are 
the Center's behavior aodification programs. The basic intent of 
the studies is stated to be the developaent and deaonstration of 
experimental-clinical pr cceaur.esi . Five extensive case studies 
are included to give an account of experiaental-^clinical 
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procedures and to illustrate the value of constant monitoring of 
treatnent effects and cf providing total Bilieu planning. 



Bruno, M., & O'Brien, G. A survey of public EC C31 566 

relations practices in puAiic and private ED li. A. 

residential facilities foi the aentally retarded. 
^Mental Bet ardai;ion . 1970, '^(6), 36-^0. 

All public anij a large number of private Institutions for 
the retarded in the United States were surveyed to determine what 
. types df public relations practices were nost prevalent. Returns 
fron 76.5\ cf this sample Indicated that a great variety of 
techniques were being tried, with particular* emphasis on group 
tours. The primary fccus was on the effects of information on 
attitude change. 



Buck, P. S., & Zarfcss, G. The oi^ts they EC 003 600 

bring; Qur_deb t_ to _ the meptallv retarded . ED !!• *• 

New York: John Day Co., 1S65. 156p. 

An introductory section presents a historical b^ckgrou^d of 
vork in the* field of retardation, incluaing the contributions of 
Itard, Seguin, and Hontesscri. The relevance of Binet*s 
development of intelligence tests and Doll*s Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, are discussed. The following are also described: 
research into the causes and prevention 6f retardation; 
advaticements in educational programs, methods, and aids; 
vocational education and rehabilitation and workshop programs; 
and reasons against institutionalization and possible services to 
facilitate home care and services. leadership in providing for 
tne retarded, the need for coordinated services, and the ^ 
responsibility of society for the handicapped are discussed; and 
the rewards of holding the retarded within the community are 
presented. 

y 

Buckman, B. 0. (Ed.) Blueprint ^or the seventies: EC 040 220 
The 1971 mental retardation blueprint for act|on ED 055 398 

for CuvahcQa Ccyn^y^ Q^4P • Cleveland : Welfare 
Foundation cf Cleveland, Ohio, 1971. 93p. 

This document briefly Explains mental retardation, describes 
existing community programs for the retarded and their families 
in Ohio's Cuyahoga County, and recommends new community services. 
Service delivery systems discussed include clinical, educational, 
recreational, vocational rehabilitation, and residential care 
services. Program impleiientation is aiscussed with consideration 
ot coordination and planning, fact gathering, evaluation, 
research, finances, personnel and facilities. 
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Burland^ B. The implications for fepeech \ EC QUO aUI 

therapy of a study of the verbal regulation \ ED «. A. 

of behaviour, in nultiply handicapped child- \ 

reh. Rrltifih Jotirnal cf Disord ers of rn««Mn icatlon > 1971^ fi(2)^ 
120-124. 

Five points on the verbal regulation of behavior patterns in 
multiply handicapped children are given and implications for 
speech therapy are present€.d. The author maintains that 
moderately and severely retarded children can show normal verbal 
regulation cf« behavior; nonverbal thought can reach a 12ryear 
developmental level without identifiable verbal language; and 
some verbal skills may reach a 12-^year developmental level with 
nonverbal abilities at. the preschool level* In addition* the 
author states t.hat verbal and nonverbal systems can reach high 
levfels of development without any obvious relationships beyond 
the elementary stage and the developmental level of the second 
signaling system regulation of behavior is thought to relate to 
nonverbal* rather than verbal, development when discrepancJles 
exist between the two. / 

Burton, T. A. Mental health clinic services EC 0Mr0^342 

tp the retarded. Woni^al Retardation, 1971, ED Ji. A. 

a(5), 38-41. 

In many states the responsibility for providing 
community-based services tc the retarded is assigned to mental 
health agencies. The author questions the efficacy of this 
policy; Considerable controversy exists among professionals who 
feel that the psychiatric orientation which usually permeates the 
mental health agency would reduce the effectiveness of the 
services that can cr will be pr^ivided. An evaluation o± 
Kentuckys mental health clinicSservices to. tne retarded appears 
to support the assumption that mintal health clinics limit their 
services to diagnosis and evaluation without additional 
treatment. 
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Calvert, D. al..^* Experf%nc0te vith. pre- ^ EC 040 717 

school deaf-bllidd children. Ejcg^nttQiiai ED M. A. 

Children . 1972, 3fl(5), k15-k21. 

A program for preschool deaf^bllnd children a% the Sail 
Francisco Hearing and Speech Center is described, ikttludinf 
beginnings of the pilot ptogras i^ 1966 and use of operant 
conditing techniques vlth 20 deaf^blind children under six years 
of age. Operant prcceduces were fotund to have Halted value, with 
severely deaf**bllnd children, although the procedures were sore 
proaislpg for children vitb good cent^ral nervous systea 
organization. Also described are successful audiometry testing 
and the developaent cf evaluation procedures including a 
behavioral profile. After four years* work it vas concluded that 
a training prograa at this level is beneficial and that su.ch a 
prograa should emphasize total child development and parent , 
supt^ort and counseJI^ing , rather than just coaaunication skills. 

Carleton, C. S» Echoes cf a screaa fade Into EC 001 853 

laughter as love and understandin^g reach ED h. A* 

eaotionally disturbed children, ^■arican 
Education . 1967, i(1), 20*22. 

An experiment vas carried out vlth those emotionally 
disturbed Children at the Fort Collins school vbose problems vere 
not severe enough to warrant institutionalization, i.e., about 
1.5\ of the total school population. Three service delivery ^ 
systems vere studied: a day school program, a homebound program 
for children with problems too severe for the day program, and an 
Itinerant teacher program for students enrolled in regular 
classes but who required special attention in small groups. Each 
teacher, handling a maximum of 15 students, vas specifically 
trained to. work with emotionally disturbed children, and 
intensive therapy yas coupled vlth the academic program. Total . 
enrollment increased from seven in 1964 to a proposed 90 for 
1968i. The project returned students to the regular classrooms ^ 
vith varying degrees of success. 



Castaldo, V. Down's syndrome: A study of EC 004 .568 

sleep patterns related to level of mental ED M* A* 

retardation. Aaerican Journal of Mental 
Deficiency . 1969, Ji< 2) ,187-1 90 . 

Continuous recordings of EEG, EMG, and EGG were collected in 
10 adolescent mongoloid male subjects. Moderately and severely 
retarded subjects were matched for age and formed the two 
experimental groups under study. It was determined that the 
severely retarded group had less rapid eye movement ( BEh) sleep 
time and greater BEH latency than the moderately retarded group. 
The author discussed the pcssibility of a relationship between 
REN sleep time and intellectual functioning and the implications 
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of stidy findings to the psychoanalytic theory of dreaas and to 
recent!^ biccheaical discoveries. 



Chalfortt, J. E.r fil«fli. STste»atlc instruc- . 040 485 

tion for retarded childign; Thft llllnois Ett 056 

ProQraa-g-eatperlae ntai edltinn. Final report, 
Urbana^ 111.: Illinois University^ Institute for Besearch on 
Exceptional Children, 1970. 72p. 

Ihp techniques cf behavior aodif ication , task analysis, and 
errorle]5s learning were used in designing the Systematic language 
Instruction <S1I) curriculum. SLl was field tested in nine 
classes fcr custodial and train^^le aentally retarded in three 
states. Four teachers received^ extensive training in SLI; four 
received only written aaterials and ainiaal supervision; one. 
teacher' was supervised by long-distance contacts; and four 
teachers served as a control group ui^ing other curricula. 
Results indicated that teachers not previously exposed to SlI 
techniques, given intensive training and instruction, could 
effectively use the curricula. SLI children also aade' « 
significant gains' over the children exposed to a different 
■ethod. It was reccaaended that deacnstration centers be - 
developed for disseaination, training, and further testing. (For 
a parent and teacher guide to systematic instruction, see EO 
056 445.' For individual curriculum guides for language, 
self -care, and motor performance, see ED 056 4ii7 to 449.) 

ChaQ, J., H«nrfh«nlr q£ commanity EC 040 798 

aaencieg apd rfesonrces with functlftn^^ index ED N • A . 

bv ex9eDt:lQnal;i^tAeg . Honolulu : Hawaii State 

Department of Education, Office of Instructional Services, 1971. 
102p. ^ - 

The directory lists community agencies and resources 
available tc handicapped children from the State of Hawaii* It 
emphasizes community services available on the island ot Cahu, 
and provide]^ information for each of the 67 entries, including 
name and address, function and services pxojrided, eligibility 
requirements, referral procedures, feejs, and staff available. 
Included in the listing cf agencies and services are^;Mil)lic and 
private special education schools. A functional index, according 
to areas of exceptionality is provided. 

Chase, J. Hhere have all the patients gone? EC K. A. 

Human Behavior , 1973, 5(10), 14-21. ED M.^A. 

Among the consequences of California's 1969 Hental Health 
Services Act have been the closing of most mental hospitals and 
the return of many mentally ill patients into the community. In 
California, unless the patient constants or is proven dangerous, 
hospitalization beyond a 72-hour period is_ now illegal-. So far 
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the e¥idenc« is that the effects cn both patients and their 
coaaanities is unfavcrable and that there ^ire |ahy neaknesses in 
the nev legislation, at least as it ha,s been iapleaented. 

♦ 

Chigier, £• Using a group approach. EC 040 506 

Challenge . 1971, 2(2), 3-5. ED h. A. 

A group of severely Bentalli retarded adolescents were 
taught to work together in a^Tcu^p-^lherapy approach. One third 
of the subjects, who ranged in age froii7T6-^tra.^2 years, had been 
diagnosed as having aongclisa, cerebral palsy, or^epirlep^sy* Four 

groups, each consisting of 10 trainees and one instructor ,^ worked 

together for 8 to 9 aonths. Initial activities focused on the 
developaent of group spirit, with the gradual development of 
group projects such as outside work in citrus groves on a 
voluntary basis. After ability had been estiiblished, piecework 
assignaents were obtained ^ with payaent based oa group 
productivity. An intensive physical education prograa for the 
groups is also , described . 



Clarizio, H. F., & McCoy, G. F. Behavior / EC 030 i^33 

disorders in school*-aocd children , Scranton, ED M. A. 

Penna.: Chandler Publishing Co., 1970. 519p. 

Presenting an introduction to the field of behavior 
disorders in children, tbe book is intended for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students studying to be clinical or 
school psychologists, school counselors or social workers, and 
special education or regular classrooa teachers. The first part 
of this tbree*part treataent concerns developaental and 
diagnostic considerations, issues associated with noraal 
developaent, the concept and role of diagnosis in childhood 
disturbances, and the incidence of aaladjustaent . Part two 
exaaines tbe characteristics, theories of etiology, diagnostic 
considerations, and various treataent prograas of the following 
types of disorders: psychoneurotic diisorders, learning 
disabilities, aental retardation, social disadvantageaent , 
juvenile delinquency, and childhood psychoses. The aajor 
approaches to therapy (psychotherapy and behavior aodlf ica tion ) , 
en vironaental interventions, classrooa aanageaent of behavior 
probleas, and preventive strategies, are treated in part three. 

Clark, L. L. (Ed.) !i;he research bulletin > EC 00i| il55 

No. 19, June 1969. New York: A^aerican ED 032 674 

Foundation for the Blind, 1969. 246p. 

Included in this voluae of collected papers is ah article 
concerning the incidence of aulti-handicapped*blind <liB) and 
deaf -blind (Dfi) children tt^der 21 years in California. Tables 
provide data on the nuaber of HB in school settings, in state 
hospitals, not in school, and of preschool age. Also presented 
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are data concerning the average nuBber of handicaps per child and 
a coBcariscn of the severity of the handicappino conditions. 
Inforaation was gathered through two questionnaires Bailed to 
appcoxlBately^ 1,100 providers including schools and prograas xoz 
th^ i^^^ retarded and the orthopedically handicapped. 

Evaluation of severity was subjectively aade by the teachers of 
the HB and DB r as no objective measures were available. 
Becoaaendations for iaproved services and a bibliography conclude 
the article. 



Clarke, A. D. B. Stretching their skills. EC 501 130 

Special Education . 1970r5S(1)r 21-25. ' ED II. A. 

Cited are research studies involving various learning 
experiences with the eustodialr trainable, and educable aentally 
handicapped. The data provided are used to disprove the 
traditional notion that siaplification and isolation are the aost 
valuable approaches to treataent cf the aentally handicapped. 
Experiaental data provided in areas such as concept |orBation. and 
meaorization serve to illustrate the need for and benefit of acre 
coaplex learning expediences for the handicapped* 

Clausen, J. Quo vadis, AAHD7 Journal of EC 042 931 

Special Education , 1972r 5(1) 51-60. y ED H. A. 

This revifew of the Aaerican Association on Rental 
Deficiency's ^tAAMD's) position cn teralnology and classification 
in aental retardation argues against the inclusion of the concept 
of adaptive behavior in the definition of aental retardation. 
The priaary reason given for this stance is that the dimension of 
adaptive behavior cannot be a^easuredn Its use is therefore said 
to introduce an eleaent of stfb jectivity detrimental to work in 
the field. The author instead recoaaends aaintaining iapairaent 
of intellectual functioning as the focal point of diagnosis. 
Structuring diagnoses cn etiological or pathological 
considerations is further said to be iapractical since 50\ of 
■ental retatdates display neither of these factors. A series of 
coaaentaries on this position was prepared by various other 
authors r and tlieir articles appeared in the same issue of the 
journal and were followed by a suaaarizing statement byJjGlausen . 

.* 

Cobrinikv /L. Prograamed learning in the EC O50 A10 

treatment of severely disturbed children: ED M. A. 

The role of motor patterning. International 
Journal Child Pfivchiatrv , 1972, ifidO), 11-21. 

The Edison Bespcnsive Environment (EBE), a computerized 
talking typewriter, was used in a study of the role pf motor 
patterning and programmed learning in treating severe emotional 
disturbance with two severely disturbed boys, age 13 years. 
These boys, who had manifested disturbances in aotor 
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coordination, vetQ able to learn slaple typing skills on the 
■achlne by pressing keys In response to taped Instructions. Ihey 
learned to observe short tlae delays, developed slaple keyboard 
■aps and specific sotor patterns as they Internalized the EBE 
sequences. There vas a aarked decline 1q the frequency of 
stereotypic behavior as veil as In levels of sotor excltesent. 



Coabs, B. H., & Harper, J. L. Effects of EC 005 054 

labels on attitudes cf educators tovard ED H. A. 

handicapped children. I^cectional Children^ 
1967, i3(6)# 399-U03. 

A 25-ltea rating scale vas used to aeasure attitudes ^.f 
educators tovard children and the labels schizophrenic / 
psychopathic, aentally deficient, and cerebral palsied./ Besults 
shoved that the label, *'nentally deficient" had a positive effect 
on attitudes tovard the child, vhlle all of the other l4bels 
resulted in nore negative attitudes* Attitudes of stud[ent / 
teachers and experienced teacher^ vere also conpared and no 
significant differences vere found in their attitudes tovard^ 
exceptional children. 

CoMaunitY facilities. fcr the aentallv retarded, EC 001 27d ^ 

Progress report, Hasliingtcn, D« C.: Public ' vEO N. A. 

Health Service, Division cj^ Hospital and ^^w^ v 

Meldcal Facilities, 1967. 51p. , - 

The backfi^ound of the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Coaaunity H^Mftal Health Centers Construction Act of 1963 
(P. L. 68-f6^), vhich authorizes foraula grants^<ft^ states for the^ 
construction of public and other noncr^it facilities, is 
outlined. A prograa suaaary is provided along vlth tables 
sunaarizing total projects by coabinations of the .folloving 
variables: type of facility, ovnersbip and co||j|^ruction; age 
group; services provided; level of retardationr^SXId &ize ol 
coaaunity. Further tables describe persons served by 
coabinaticns of the variables of ^evel of retardation, age group, 
AAd type of facility. . An appendix lists, by state, data on the 
total projects approved, including diagnostic and evaluation 
clinics, day and residential faciiities, and state and locally 
ovned and voluntary nonprofit projects. Also appetaded are 
explanatory notes, a list cf cojistruction pro jects approved 
through June 30, 1966, and a list of state agenrcles aduinistering 
the prograa. ; 
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CQMPILlIs CQMMCPWgalth pJ ^n for ir^ftnt.if icatlon . ^ EC li . A • 

iQcation^ and gvaluAtiQn flf Mftfatallv retardad ED « • A . 

cfaildran , Pennsylvania Depactaents of Education 
and Public Uelfare, 1972. 

Described Is the Pennsylvania plan to Identify* locate#'and 
evaluate all school age Children who are sentally retarded or 
thdught to be sentally retarded and to develop adequate and 
appribpriate public prograss to seet the educational and training 
needs of these children (in accordance with the Order, Injunction^ 
and Consent Agreenent of October 1, 1971, Civil Action No. 
7.1-42, PARC vs. the Cossonwealth of Pennsylvania). Ihe plan 
also addresses itself^to the structuring of adainistrative task 
forces capable of cccrdinating the necessary «ulti-aoencjr #nd 
aultidiscipiinary huaan resourci^s of the Coaaonw^alth toVsolve 
probleas of identification, location, evaluation, and progiraa 
development. Appended are procedures, fores, a aanual o^ 
instructions; and definitions for conducting the exceptionality 
census and evaluation. Also given is a list of private agencies 
and citizen groups which support iapleientation of state programs 
for Exceptional children. (See Initial COMPEI for a description 
of the Coaaonwealth's second phase plan to educate and train the 
Mentally retarded.) 

Coaprehensl^e men tal retardation plan, EC 004 062 

Final report of the aental ranardatlOD coa- ED 031 ti42 

aittee , Washington, D. C: District of 
Columbia Department cf Public Health, 1969. 115p. 

Included in this report on mental retard^ition in Washington, 
D. C. are a discussion of incidence r^tes andr a list of current ^ 
and Planned resources for the mentally retarded. The committee 
concludes that incidence rates are unreliable due to the lack of 
any definitions which are truly descriptive ok prescriptive. The 
lumping of children with special needs into dually ill-defined 
groupings is also cited as a problem. Programs and resources 
(current and planned) for the mentally handicapped include: away 
from home care (foster homes, half-way houses); day care; public 
ischools; children's centers; private facilities; special 
treatment and diagnostic facilities; . recreation and/or 
rehabilitation centers; residentj^al care; and vocational centers.^ 

Conley* F* B,^ fil^ji.. Status recort on the 03 1 910 

educatio n of handicapped children in Rhode ED ii. A. 

Island 1969-70 , State Agency for Eleaentary 
and Secondary Educ^jlj^ioy, 1970. 28p. 

# 

* Results of a state-wide annual assessment of community 
efforts in t^e areas of special education are reported. A 
narrative section addresses the following three major areas: 
cuxrent status, problems of imme4iate concern, and planning for 
the future. Beviewed are the^ current status of community 
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prograiSf state support for special sduca^lon prograss, and 
federally supported progras. Problees of concern Inclode- 
dlagnosls, personnel, pre^school prograss, senior high prograss, , 
and progress for the esotlcnally disturl)ed« Cooperative planning 
and preparation oi prpf esslo'toal personnel are cited' as future ^ 
targets. Statistical data cosplled f ros Inf creation su^sltted hj 
local public school superintendents Is appended. 



Conley, B« U» The econoMics of sental EC M« A, 

retardatioql Baltlsore: Johns Hopkins ED li» A-» 

University Press, 1973. 372p. 

Follovlng a survey of the epldesiolog>^ of sental 
retardation, Conley sussarlzes the etiology of sental retardation 
and analyzes existing progress In teres of client population, 
staffing patterns , service delivery, and costs of care In a. 
variety of settings. Costs are also estlsated for serving 
different groups ^song the retarded. Effects of eental^ 
retardation are discussed In teres of loss of earning aeong 
retardates,, loss of hoseeaklng services and other unpaid vork , 
and the sotdlal costs of sental retardations A cost-benefit 
analysis of rehabilitative , educational , institutional , and 
preventive services Is provided and redossendatlons are given for 
leprbving services. Current services to the sentally retarded 
are vleved as an ontalanced progras. The author outlines an 
optlsal progras that vould consist of a vide range of services 
designed to seet a vide variety of treatsent and prevention 
needs. 

Connor, G. ». , fiUl. Audio tapes progras ^ EC 042 609 

aides: Intensive prcgraeelng for the ED I. A. 

severely-prof oundly retarded using pre* 

recorded audio tapes. Mental Betarda^tlon ^^ 1972, 40*42.. 

Six heterosexual groups*, each consisting of eight aebulatory 
prof oundly*severely ^retarded residents in a South Carolina 
institution, ^patticipated in a study involving, the use of 
pre-recorded audio t^pes. The groups vere foreed'on the basis of 
cosBon needs in the follovlng areas: increased self --concept , 
activation, gross motor skills, physical therapy ; biehavior 
modification, perceptual fCtor skills. Increased attention span, 
and language development. The audio tapes dictated the 
activities of these groups and group leaders vere trained in 

their -^se. — A^f ter 12 manAhs 28 subjects advanced, 19 remained 

tne Same, and 1 regressed, it was noteT t^^ 

among persons vith IQ*s between 20 and 35 than with IQ*s belov 
20. ^ 
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Cornwell, A. C, & Birch, H. G. Psychological EC 500 b71 

and social developasnt .in hoBe*-EeaE«d child' ED N* A* 

ren with ■ongolisa. A»ericft n Jogrnal nf Mental 
DaficlcncY . 1969, 2^(3), 3*1-350. 

« 

Data for 4<i hoac-reared aongcloid children on the 
Stanford-^Binet and Vineland Social Maturity Scale reveal broad 
range of intellectual (IQ 23-69) and social sKills. fiesults 
indicated that IQ decreased with age^ but SQ did not decline as 
systematically. The data support the hypothesis that Down's 
syndroae produces both a -developaental lag and an arrest of 
certain psychological and social. capacities* 

Corrado^ & Reed^ J. Plav with a difference , EC. 030 566 

Nev York: Play Schools Association, 1969. 15p« ED H. A. 

. In a fi¥e*year project conducted at an institution for the 
retarded by Play Schools Association and the institutional staff, 
parents and other concerned individuals gatbered toys and 
equipaent vhich vere used to stia>llate and enrich the lives of 
the profoundly retarded* A cottage 6upervi.sor discussed patient 
characteristics and habits before and after the play activities 
began, noting the iaproveaent in abilities. The value of various 
play materials, including , sensory training boards and books, 
■anipulative materials, blocks, vater, and musical instruments 
vas discussed* The project resulted in improved attitudes and 
enthusiasm among attendants and other staff* 

CortazzoV A* D*, et al > Divisional concepts EC 042 874 

A model fcr prcQress > Opa Locka, Pla*: ED 066 848 

South Florida Foundation for Betarded Children, 
1972* 20p* ^ 

The Miami Sunland Training Center, a large residential 
institution for the mentally retarded, vas changed from ^ 
traditional institution to a resident- and program-centered 
model, consisting of four intensive ^pecialize4 treatment 
divisions: (1) vocational rehabilitation, (2) education and 
training, (3) independent living , and ( 4) 'development and 
training* Principles underlying' the divisional concept include 
meaningful individual programming over a 24*-hour period, 
comprehensive programming based on team prescriptions, more 
frequent evaluation, and more frequent involvement of (parents or 
residents* To evaluate its effectiveness , the divisional model 
vas compared uith control groups in tvo multi-^^purpose 
institutions, using the Adaptive Behavior Checklist* fiesults 
indicated that the divisional concept vas a more efficient 
framevork vithin vhicb personal, social, adn vocational progress 
nay be expected* 
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Cortazzo, A. D., & BunneltS, E. J. One 
approach in rehabilitating the retarded. 
Behahllitation I^tor»t»ir^. 1970, JJ(12), 
354*360. 

Described Is a rehabilitation progran for Institutionalized 
nentally retarded persons at the Sunland Training Center (Hiani# 
Florida). The philosophy and objectives of the vocational 
rehabilitation unit are explained, vith an enphasis on the 
staff's coanitnent to an intensive treatnent-'centered progran as 
opposed to the traditional custodial approach frequently evident 
in large aulti-purpose insltutions. Aspects of the unit's 
progran discussed include the vocational and psychosocial 
evaluations of clients, individual resident rehabilitation plans, 
counseling, vocational- an(^ conaunity orientation, on-caapus 
initial vocatio-nfil training, coanunity vork training iahd 
enployaent, and placeaent. 



Corte, H. E., et al « A coaparison of pro 
cedures for eliainating self ^injurious be 
havior of retardates. Journal of ipplied 
Behavior Analvfiis. 1971, it(3)^ 201-213*^ 

Electric shock punishaent vas aor« effective than extinction 
thi;ough eliaihation of social consequences or aild food 
deprivation in eliainating self *in jurious behaviors such as head 
banging and face scratching vith four institutionalized, 
profoundly retarded adolescents. However, the effects of the 
punishaent vere usually sp^bific to the setting in Which it vas 
adainastered and, therefore, the training vas not generalizable 
to the nuaerous settings in vhich the undesirable behavior 
occurs. 



Crosby, K. G. Standards for educational t EC oai 242 
services in residential facilities for the ED V. A. 

■entally retarded. Education and Training 
of thft MentallY Betarded. 1972, 2(1)# 3^7. ^ 

Suaaarized are standards for residential facilities for the 
mentally retarded developed by the Accreditation CouQcll for 
Facilities for the Mentally Betarded. Standards for educational 
and other professional services to residents have been included; 
aany are relevant to prograas in nonresidential as veil as 
residential settings. The standards are offered for the guidance 
and Instruction of educational providers and for use in a 
national, voluntary accreditation fixograa aiaed at laprovlng all 
services for the retarded. (See EC 041 522) 
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Ciosson^ J.- E., & D«Jung, J. E. Th^ E3c> EC 001 386 

Dcriwcptal analvfiis cf vocatio nal behavior ED 016 339 

In severely r*>targigd aalcfl . Eugene# Oregop? 
Oregon University, 1967. 136p. 

An experiaental prcgraa vas devised to train severely and 
profoundly retarded residential, school patients on selected 
workshop tasks. Tasks analysis and Skinnerian principles of 
shaping, operant discrlaina tion , and chaining of responses ver^ 
applied in developing the training prograa* Data froB a 
preliainary study vith a candoa saaple of 10 subjects suggested 
that the acquisition of ccaplex chains of over 100 discrete 
behaviors vas reflected in positively accelerated exponential 
curves. To test the effects of tvo reinforcement procedures on 
the aaintenance of acquired chains, a second study vas carried 
out vith tvo groups of 11 subjects. The control group received 
lov but constant levels of social reinforcement, vhlle the 
experimental grout^ received tangible reinforcersa The group 
receiving extrinsic reinforcement maintained higher and more 
stable rates of vocational behavior than did the controls. 



Cruickshank, U. H., & Johnson, G. 0. (Eds.) EC 001 670 

Eaucatlon of Exceptlnnal Children and YonHh. ED H. A. 

(2nd ed.) Englevocd Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice* 
Hall, 1967. 730p. ' 

The development of education for exceptional children is 
reviewed and related to current educational^practicefi in 
elementary and secondary programs. Specific attention is then 
paid to the education of children vith intellectual differences, 
including^ the gifted, mentally retarded, and brain Injured, and 
of children vith physical differences, including the visually, 
aurally, spe<ech, physically , and health handicapped. The 
education o| sccially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed i^ 
also discussed, as are guidance for exceptional children and the 
administration and supervision of special education programs. 

Curfman, H. G., & Arnbld, C. B. A hoaebound EC OOU 108 

therat^y program for severely retarded children. ED M. A. 

Children . 1967, J^( 2) . 63^-68 . 

The Sevan Easter Seal Rehabilitation Center in Denver 
sponsors a home bound therapy program for severely retarded 
children and their parents. The program, vhich consists of 
occupational therapy fcr the children and Counseling services for 
the parents, currently serves 30 retarded children (ages three to 
18 years, IQ "'untestabde'* to 50) and their families. The focus 
of the program is to assess and develop the child's potentials 
and to help the family ^jinderstand the child and contribute more 
to his development. Individual aims for each child include 
teaching cf daily living skills, lielp in using fcoys 
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constmctlvelj , lapEcvlng aotor and perceptual developaent, and 
preparaticn for further training. 



Curtis, Sw & Donlon, £• T. An analYslg EC 030 ,025 

of Q^aluatlon croccdurgg^ dlsabllii- v iiToes, ED 0^3 151 

and recoaaended treat»gntfi f or 1Q0_dea£- 

blind children . Syracuse, Mew York: Syracuse University, 1969. 

nop. 

/ Professional diagnosticians vere asked to descriDe 70 
multiply handicapped deaf-hlind children at the Syracuse 
University Center for the Development of Blind Children. The 
terainology used was then classified according to the profession 
of the examiner and hy the categorization system used, e.g., 
social-emotional, physical*medical, etc. Inspection of terms in 
six professional reports on each child shoved 1,646 terms, and no 
term occurred over four times. Terms used to classify the group 
Included etiological factors, child's physical and behavioral 
traits, anid child and family characteristics. A general plan for 
the use of a formalized video-tape protocol for communication 
between agencies and as a means of standardizing observation 
procedure was evolved. 
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D'AaatO, G. Residential treafent for rhilQ EC OOU 494 

mental health tow ards cao-fioeial develcDaent ED 032 694 

and a coaaunltT-chlld mortel. Springf ield , 
111.? Charles C. Thoaas , 1969. 27p. * 

Psychiatric inpatient care o± children at a large , 
residential treatment center is discussed In terns of the 
fcraative factors of the bone and ccmBunity* The validity of the 
residential center is related to the oanlpoteoce and/or 
helplessness of the patient* InplicatioDs for ego developnent , 
plans for aec^ting basic needs, a ref oraulation cf the residential 
center concept, and day education and the day hospital ceater are 
also considered* Other topics cf interest are: the attempt of 
the residential center to sinulate the family, the problems of 
individuals or groups vhich lead to action, and the people vhc. 
vorK with emotionally disturbed children* An appendix gives a 
cost analysis of Eastern State bchcol and Hospital for the year, 
1966* 



Dantona, b* Centers and services for deaf* EC 030 686 

blind children* Hearing and Speech News. ED N* A* 

1970, ^14(4), 12-13. fN 

The Beglonal Centers for Deal-Blind Ct^ildren (Eleaentary and^ 
Seconaary Education Act Title VI) are discussed in tens of ? 
origin, services, adalnistration , and current status* The 
regional centers are required to provide the folloving Biniaun 
basic services: comprehensive and continuous diagnosis and 
evaluation; education, adjustment, and orientation programs; and 
consultation for parents, teachers, and ethers who play a direct 
role in the lives of the deaf-blind to promote understanding and 
to enable them to assist in the education aitd orientation 
process* Surveys, Inservice training, and workshops conducted cy 
regional center programs are aescribed* (See Dantona and Salmon, 
1972, for a related article*) L " 



Dantona, ti., & Salmon,"**^ J. The current £^C 041 392- 

status of services for dl^f-blind persons* ED k* A* 

t^ew Outlook for the BlinW . 1972, fifi{3), 65-70* 

A brief overview of current educational programs and 
services for deaf-blind persons through the Beglonal Centers for ^ 
Deaf-blind Children and the National Center for Deaf Blind Youths 
and Adults is presented as are the main functions and conditions 
of eligibility for the two programs* Protessionals associated 
with the ten Regional Centers seek out persons whose visual and 
auditory Impariments are ^rC severe that special education 
programs for either the visually or aurally handicapped are not 
adequate to meet the needs of the deaf-blind* The National 
C-^nter provides rehabilitation training and focuses attention on 
the employment needs and opportunities available to the 
deaf-bllna* An appendix lists names, addresses, and phone 




numbers of the federal, regional^ and national centers providing 
services to the deaf-Dlind. (See Dantopa, for a related 

article.) 



Davens, E. The Pres ident's panel on Mental EC 003 604 

BfitftCdatiQDi Report of the ^Taslc Fcrce on ED li. A. 

Prevention. Clinical Services and Ppgident i al 

CjiJJB. Washington, D. C.z Superintendent of 

Documents, S, GovernBent Printing Office, 1S62. 57p. 

The biological^ psycnogenic# and cultural aspects of 
prevention and early detection are reviewed in a suanary report ' 
on prevention, clinical services, and residential care for the 
mentally handicapped* The discussion of diagnosis touches upon 
the role of the family physician, pediatrician, and 
interprofessional clinic, as veil as personality diagnosis versus 
classification* Hedical supervision, treatment of and by the 
family, and treatment of associated physical/ and emotional 
handicaps are forms of treatment reviewed* Elinlcal services in. 
the community and residential care are explored* Discussion of 
the latter includes: organizational and administrative 
considerations, purpose and function, size, multi-purpose and 
limited purpose insltitutions, administrators^ research and 
records, hierarchies of care and movement vithin the community , 
and institutional programs in education, vocation training, and 
recreation i v 

• " . '# 

Davis, U* E* Responsibilities of the educator EC 0^1 38 1 

in programming for the severely and profoundly ED N. A* 

retarded* Traini^^a School Bulletin ^ 1972, l3fl(i|), 
217-220* 

There has been an increase in the percentage of 
institutionalized severely and profoundly retarded individuals 
(IQ belov 35), especially among younger age groups. Lack o± 
adequate teacher preparation may contribute to the fact that many 
educators have failed to see teacher contact vith the severely 
retarded as a true potential learning situation* Trainee^s and 
student teachers should be given mere opportunities to vcrK with 
this population* It is also suggested th^^t meaningful 
ccmmunications between professionals and students and between 
universities and institutions be encouraged* 

Davitz, J* B., fit at> TerainclCQV and ccncgptg EC 000 463 

Id Mental Reta rdation . Teachers College Sericg ED 013 b13 

Id Special Education. Hew York: Columbia 
University, Teachers College, 1964* 135p. 

Sevi&n content categories are considered fcr defining mental 
retardation (MB): etiology, intellectual functioning, 
educational functioning, maturation and social competence, 
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psychological, physical and environnental , and prognosis. The 
fclioi^ing Hfi classification scheae is reco«»€nd«d; (1) custodial 
(IQ beloH 35); 6)' trainable (IQ 35-50); (3) Educable (IQ 50-75); 
and (a) slow learners (IQ 75-90). The lowest level of MB (IQ 
below 20-25) is usually considered irreadiable. Each 
classification is extensively described according to the above 
content categories. A aajor problea ^is the lacR of reliable, 
valid, and precise neasureaent techniques for HB. However, IQ 
appears to have face validity since lowered IQ is the only 
measure cnaracteristic of the Hfi group as a whole. 

* * 

Debuskey, M., & boabro, R. H# (EdsO liLfi. EC 031 117. 

Chronically ill ch ild and hig faallv. TtiCK ED h. A. 

or tr^ai^aftnt; Hnw and whcin ngvchot heraPY 

f^is, Chaapaign^ 111.: Research Press Coapany, 1970. 203p. 

The argument is nade that present theories and treatment of 
mental illness by psychotherapy are inadequate and often 
aggravate the problem being treated. Present systeas for 
diagnosing and ciassifi^ing mental illness, procedures iiivolvea in 
psychiatric hospitalization, and specific treataent aethods are 
criticized, citing failure and deterioration associated with . 
insti1|utionalizatioh, and with psychotherapy . Diagnostic or 
dispositional labels nay be invclved in "iatrogenic" or 
physician-^induced illness. Behavior assessment, operant O 
conditioning, and related methodologies cf behavior modification 
are suggested as more likely tc be successful. Techniques of 
behavior assessment are discussed in aetail. 



WsFries, Z.., et al . Dlsturbea children in EC 004 600 

foster hone carfe g A realistic appraisal, ED H . A. 

#hite Plains, N.Y.: Westchester Children's 
Association, 1965* 43^. * * 

The .effect of intensive therapy and casework services given 
tc 27 children in foster hones was compared vitb a similar group 
of six- to 15-year-old emotionally disturbed who were also placed 
in foster homesr but without any special. intervention . Over the 
thre^ years of the experiment, project staff worked in tour utain 
areas: directly with the children, with fester parents, with 
natural parents, and with community agencies and institutions, 
especially schools, fiatings based on content analysis of 
psychiatric interviews at the beginning and termination of 
therapy were as follows:^ 13 experimental and eight control 
improved, five experimental and nine control did not change, 
while the condition of eight experimental and nine control 
children was aggravated. It vias ccnclud€d that an intensive 
therapeutic effort aid net produce significant results and that 
institutional care should take precedence over foster hones. The 
upgrading of institutions and the need tc develop more effective 
ways of removing children from negligent parents were discussed. 
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DeMyerr M. K. New appr oaches to the treat - EC 001 751 

jnent of vary VQuna firhlzophran ic rhilrtT^n^ ED H . h . 

Chevy Chaser Haryland: National Clearinghouse 
for Mental Health Inforaation, 1967. 18p« 

Out of a group of ia9 schizophrenic children between tvc and 
five years of age adaitteci to a residential treatment center, 51\ 
had al)norBal electroencephalograas (EEG's), and 15\ had 
experienced epileptic-like seizures* Behavior aodification 
principles similar to those used in training animals were 
effective with sevjerely schizophrenic children, resulting in a 
broadened range oi activities* A number of other treatment 
programs are described; one of these is a semester program in 
Which the child spends five months at the center and seven mpnths 
at nome* Other projects studied the relationship between 
atnornal £EG*s and abnormal behavior* 



DesLauriers, A* 4 Carlson, C* F* Yc ^ chilfi 

is ftSleSPS Early infantile autism. ihe Dorsey 

Series in Psychology* Homewood, 111*: The 
Dor;sey Press, 1969* UOIp* 

This paper includes a general discussion of autism and the 
role of communication; a report on a research program which 
applied therapeutic educational techniques; and discussions of 
language development , diagnosis , emotional deprivation, and 
etiological considerations* In addition, the following are 
included in a discussion of treatment considerations: 
developmental arrest, family role in affecting arousal, the 
clinical setting, therapy^ and the operant conditioning approach* 
Several case studies are also includea, as is a section on 
testing autistic children and the implications of test results* 



Despert, J* L* Reflections on early infantile EC OUI 552 

autism* Journal of Autism and Childhood Schizc- £D H * A* 

Dhrenia. 1971, KU), 363-367. > 

Thirty years ago early infantile autism was totally unknown 
as compared with current worldwide recognition of tne syndrome* 
Familiarity with the concept is said to reflect, not growing 
knowledge of the disorder, but increased confusion about the 
syndrome and some refinement of diagnostic criteria* Studies 
concerning incidence of autism are cited and two majot 
cnaracteristics of autism are given: failure to respond ^to 
tactile stimulation and aborted sexual development* The author 
also notes that in the I-Other relationship, the Other is 
non-functional in the autistic child* 
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The directory for exceDtlo nal children, (7th ed.) EC 050 53U 

Boston: Porter Sargent^ 1972. 1#179p. ED k. A. 

Nearly 4^000 facilities for exceptional children are 
described and listedr.with each listing giving the following 
infors^tion; naae, address# phone nuBter, naae of director, 
enrollaent data# handicaps served # staff educational progra»s# 
rates, €wnersiiip# and sponsorship . the directory is organized by 
disability and includes area maps and ahnounceaents froa about 70 
ot the institutions listed. Also included is a list of 
associati<pns# societies# and foundations #, and one of federals 
state, an^ territorial agencies serving the handicapped. 

%. ' ■ 

L ■ ■ . , 

ft'- ' ;' 

A Directory of Connecticu t's Services EC 003 5^79- 

fflI.£AMJitlflnal«£Llxii4lfin- <'*th ed.) kew Haven, ED k. A. 

Conn.: Sputhern Connecticut State College, 

D€part«eitttof Special Education, 1967. «6p. --^ 



£es<|i^ces for handicapped children in Connecticut are listed 
first under the type of handicap and then alphabetically by 
location. The areas of exceptionality include aental \ 
retardation, eaotional handicaps, speech and hearing hanlaicaps, 
crippling conditions, and visual handicaps. State agencies 
serving this population, parent associations, residential 
prograas, and other facilities are listed undier the handicaps 
served. For each entry, the following inforaation is provided: 
name and address of the agency, services offered to children, 
name of contact person, peson who iay refer the child and method 
oi referral, ages served, boarding facilities, geographical area 
served?,- qualifications for acceptance, and fees. General 
agencies such as the State Employment Division and the Bureau of 
Vocatibhal Behabilita tion of f ices within the Sjk^te Department of 
Eaucai^ion are also included. \ 

ri, ^ " - . ■ 

Directory of proorans for deaf-bland children, EC 032 12U 

Sacramento, Calif.: Southwestern Begion Deaf-- ED 11 • A. 

Blind Center, 1971. 12p. 

A directory of public and private programs enrolling 
deaf-blind children in the states of Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
and Nevada was developed from information returned on a 
questionnaire sent to school districts and private agencies. A 
list of programs uniquely designed for deaf-blind children 
(including demonstration classes funded by the Southwestern 
Region Deaf-Blind Center) is followed by ether programs which 
also enroll the deaf-blind. The latter are listed by location 
(state, county, and school district). 
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Directory of schools. Agencies, nn d Infitltti ^ EC 000 462 

tions for children with gnedal needg^ ED 1^. A. 

ColUBhus^ Ohio: Ohio Youth Coiiissibn^ 
Besearcb Department^ 1965. 33tlp. 

iiesidential facilities' and out-patient services which Mill 
accept children of any race, creed or color from Ohio are listed 
in alphabetical order. Descriptions specify location^ executive 
director and intake officer^ physical plants capacity^ ages^ 
intake policies, costs, adminstration, length of residence, 
educational or vocational programs, and clinical services. Of 
the schools and institutions listed, 43 accept neglected and 
dependent children; 57, cnildren with delinquent or predelinquent 
behavior problems, 42, the eactionally disturbed; 29, the 
■entally retarded or brain-injured; 26, the physically 
handicapped; and 4, unmarried' ncthers . 




Directory of Services for the Henfallv ite^ £C 003 934 

tarded in Georgia, Atlanta: Georgia Depart* £D 029 431 

ment of Public Health, Council on Rental Be- 
tardation, 1966. 41p. 

Services in the State of Georgio are available froi several 
agencies. The Department of Public Health includes state 
hcspiials and schools, public health ano' coiiunity services , and , 
services for maternal and child health, crippled children, and 
school health. Other services are provided under the ExceptionaX 
Child and Vocational Behabilitation Divisions of the Department " 
of Education; the Department of Family and Children Services; the 
Recreation Commission; ana university and hospital programs. 
Services provided by associations for the retarded^ speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, crippled and cerebral palsied are 
discussed; and lists of day care and residential facilities for 
the retarded are included. Regional clinics , procedures , 
aamission policies, and priorities for admission are considered. 
The location of 21 regular and specialized vocational 
rehabilitation services, and addresses of commissions and 
agencies to contact for further information are provided. 

Directory of services for the mult iply handl - Ec 030 031 

capped deaf and or hearing imcaired. " ED 043 157 

Washington, D.C.: Gallaudet College, 1970. 
102p. 

Centers, facilities, and schools which provide services to 
deaf or hearing-impaired children and adults vho have additional 
handicaps are listed by name, with the address, name of director, 
and a brief description of the facility, the clients served, and 
tne services offered. In addition, information and 
bibliographies on research projects relating rubella to the 
multiply handicapped, the multiply^ handicapped hearing impaired, 
and the deaf multiply handicapped are included. 
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Directory of stat^ and ■Lncal resourres tor the EC 005 25U 

nentallY retarded , Washington, D. C: ED 03b 78<* 

Secretary's CoMBittee on hental Betardation# 
1969. 129p. 

^tate coordinating agencies, state agency adninistered 
programs, non-goTernsent state resources, clinical programs, and 
,"t€sidential and special faciliti^es offering specific services to 
the mentally retarded are listed for each of the states and 
territories. 



QivisioD tor faaDdicapped children; Handbock 
of services . Had i son , Wise. : Uisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction, 1966 • eSp. 

Programs, the enabling legislation, state services to local 
agencies, policies and procedures, and overviews of the programs 
adminsitered by Wisconsin *s Division for Handicapped Children's 
Services are de^ctll>ed. Ihis is tclloved by a number of chapters 
which treat specif ic disabilities and programs such as impaired 
vision or hearing , hearing conservation^ speech correction, 
emotional disturbance, mental retardation, special learning 
disabilities, and homebound instruction for the disturbed and the 
mentally retarded . Information on special and general supportive 
services such as teacher training, research and evaluation, 
medical social service, and bearding home placement, as veil as 
incidence figures by handicapping condition dre reported. 

Donahue, G. T., & Nlctern, S. Teaching the EG 003 171 

troubled child , Mew York: The Free Press, ;ED N. A. 

1968. 202p. 

■ • ^ 

A community-initiated program for disturbed children, its 
sources of support, and its operations are discussed. Known as 
the Elmont Project, the program received support from the regular 
school system as well as local community organizations in New 
York City. Working witn a full-time teacher, volunteer teacher 
moms provided individual instruction to each child two mornings a 
week. The overall goal was to allow the children to return to 
the regular classroom without isolating them frorn^ family, peers, 
and community during treatment . Six case histories describe 
children who were psychotic, neurotic, pseudc-retarded , 
scciopathic, brain -damaged ^ and un teachable . Curing five years 
ot project operation , 31 children were treated , 21 of whom 
successfully returned to regular classrooms. 
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Dcr^hbferg, ll. A^^OHe trainina crooraa fcr EC 031 598 

Yctina ■o ntallr-^ll childreri . Blooklyo* Y.: ED 01|6 456 

League tor Seriously Disturbed Chliaren, 1969, 

57p. • ■ ■• ■ / t ^ \ ■ 

^^escrijbed is a prpgraa vhich provides intervention for 
faii^pLes and eBotionally disturbed children who are on waiting 
^ipJ^Si jEor traditional therapy* The p-togr^^.^^ngE^^izes 
ri^^i^^^^^ioi^ between prof essionals and par^^^^M^provides 
p-.^hdividual instruction and group meetings .^"^^le underlying 
■/^' : approach is to strengthen the pairents' s€j,*-^cncept by enabling 

then to work productively vith the eaoticnally disturbed child in 
the setting of their faaily and hose. Forty-five faailies have 
ccnpleted the program during its two years of operation, and the 
prograa is said to have been sost effective with parents of very 
young children to vhoB other forss of treatment are often 
unavailable. 

Douglass, J. H. Guest Editorial: A new thrust EC 041 059 

. approach to mental retardation* . Aaar leap ED hm h. 

Journal nf^enl^al Deficiency , 197 1 , 76(3), 145-152. 

The priorties in mental retardation research and services 
established by the President's Committee on Rental Betardation 
for the 1970*s are based upon the knowledge that 75% to 85% of 
retarded persons appear to have no phy siclogical damage. Efforts 
vill be directed morje tbvard complex environmental factors often 
associated vith and possibly causative of numerous handicapping 
condit ionsr-*-envir onmental factors such as slum conditions^ 
malnutrition, inadequate health and welfare systems, and a dearth 
of services to meet basic human needs. For the profoundly 
retarded, the thrust will continue in the direction of continuous 
upgrading of the caliber of facilities ana services within 
institutions. There will be continued efforts to promote 
alternative living arrangements, small group hemes , cottage 
plans, and improved staff *to-resiaent ratios. ^ 

♦ 

- Dubner, H. U. A program for language develop- EC OUO 006 

ment of emotionally disturbed nonverbal child- ED M. A. 

ren. BehrfiSdl ination Literature, 1971, ^2(9), 

jJe^^^^bed is the Forum School in WaldwicK, Rew Jersey, a day 
school foi^'' seriously emotionally disturbed children. The 
school's program, based on the expectation of normal behavior and 
development/, attempts to foster language development and 
socialization. Provided with intensive stimulation, the child is 
taught to listen and respond, to become aware of his, body and 
identity, to develop perceptual-motor skills, and is encouraged 
to verbalize at every opportunity. No evaluation dqita on program 
effectiveness is provided. 
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Dunn, A. AEA.) KYceptiop al Childrfeii in the EC 002 684 

school^ . Mashville* Tenn*: George Peabcdi ED M . A . 

College for Teachers, 1963. 58Cp* ^ 

• After a general overview vhich discusses exceptionality and 
the prdblei of adjrustaent, specific areas of handicap such as sJthe 
educatble nehtally retarded # trainable acntally retarded, gifted, 
emotionaiay disturbed, and socially aal^djustied, speech iapaireu, 
deaf and hard of hearing, blind and partially peeing, and 
crippled and neurologically impaired are discussed • The text 
continues with definitions of each exceptionality, and discussions 
ot prevale^ice, identification , characteristics , educational 
procedures, and resources. For each, references, fil»s, and 
resources are listed. ' 

Dybwad, G. Planning f^riTltiPs fnr sei^etelv ■ BC 005 391 

and profniinrilv retart^ed adnltfi , haverly,' ED il • * . 

Mass.: Walter E. Fernald State School, 
1969. Bp, 

The new physical facilities at the Halter £• Ferniild State 
School for the retarded in Waverly, Hassachosetts utilize the 
following principles of design': creation of saall -housilig units 
of integrated spatial arrangement designed for the daily living 
needs of saall numbers of patients; great flexibility for varied 
utilization of space; creation cf a stiaulating environaent witn 
meaningful uses of spaces; and avoidance of undesirable 
overstimulation. 

Easson, A. The severely dlgttir hed^ EC OOU tt3i» 

adolescent; Tnoat ient. re^i fien t i a 1 . and ED 035 151^ 

hnsDit ai treafent > liew York: International 
Universities Press, 1969, 2a9p, 

Specific indications for hospital treatment /provide a ^et of 
descriptions of the type of adolescent who might^ije helped in an 
inpatient therapeutic environment* Various facets of .the - 
residential treatment unit, including psychotherapy and use of 
medication, facilities, continued diagnosis , underlying 
principles, and goals and results^of treatment are coverea under 
separate chapter headings* 
I 

Easson, W* K. Symptomatic autism in child- f ^ EC 032 129 

heed and adolescence. Pediatrics / 1971, ED K. A. 

it2(^)/ 717-722. 

Symptomatic a6tlsm is said to occur most frequently when' a 
child has been forced, from infancy or an early age, to live and 
to grow in his own priva te^world due to a severe perceptual or 
intellectual handicap. The syndrome is most readily recognized 
in children who from birth or infancy are deaf, blind, or 
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moderately to severely aentally retarded. It is pointed out that 
a child Bay develop in a relatively healthy and productive way, 
if the syatOBatic autisa is diagnosed and treated early. Without 
treatment the child is likely to hecone increasingly handicapped 
and demonstrate bizarre behaviors. Eventually such a child is 
indistinguishable from children vhose. autism is due tc other 
causes. 



Education for gygept-ional childrehg Florida 
TitiP VI pro-^ects iW rovipw, Tallahassee^ 
Fla.: Florida State. Department of Education, 
1971. 65p. 

In a description o£ Florida * s Title VI programs for the 
handicapped for fiscal years 1968 through 1971, an introduction 
outlines the state's plan for providing educational services to 
handicapped children. The folloving' priorities are noted: 
ilt)grading leadership and administration^; providing programs for 
lev-incidence handicaps (l^lind, deaf, trainable mentally 
retarded, and physcially handicappes) ; conducting accountability 
and evaluation studies of already existing programs; and 
developing early education programs. The abstracts of the 
programs funded between 1968 and 1971 provide information on . 
program operations, number of children served, funding, and 
evaluation strategies. 



/EC 050 164 
ED 069 081 



An educational proaran for aultihandi rapnort 
chiidr en > Los Angeles: Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of -Schools, California, 1972. 
233p.^ 

Mhat a school district can accomplish in developing an 
educational program for multiply handicapped children aged 3 to 8 
years, is described in detail. The basip philosophy including 
statements of operational (decision-making, staffing, 
consultants, etc.) and educational (socialization, self-care 
sKills, motor and perceptual development, etc.) goals# Iprofile 
scales, .use of media, curriculum facilities and materials, are 
discussed in depth. The description of the program model 
consists of three sections: total educational programming, , 
personnel requirements, and opera tional contexts. 

Educational specifications for special educa - EC 031 263 

tion tacllitv . Miami, Fla.: Dade ED 046 178 

County Public Schools, 1969. 52p. 

Dade County education officials concerned vith special 
education have prepared a manual setting forth the specifications 
of an educational facility vhich vill accomodate a large variety 
of handicapping conditions. Among the issues discussed are: 
space, daily schedules^ equipment, ana program needs. A special 
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**sulte** o£ area is suggested for deaf and auditoty handicapped 
and visually handicapped, another for the learning disabled and 
; B^tor handicapped, and a third suite as a aultl-purpose area and 
diagnostic-therapy unit. 

Ediiar(^# & Lilly, R. 1. Operant cqndl- EC 000 477 

tlonlng: An application to behavioral ED, h. 

problems In groups. Mental Retardation ^ 
1966^ it(*), 18-20. 

Operant conditioning vas^sed to change the aealtine 
behavior of 26 assaultive feaale patients (IQ's 5 to 25, aged 14 
to 38) in a closed vard at Falryiev State Hospital in Costa Hesa, 
California. All subjects vere ambulatory and hyperactive vlth 
little verbal language and all h%t three i^ere seli-feeders. 
Ccnditioning included changing aealtlae procedures by inviting 
groups of patients into the dining x;oom instead oi admitting only 
a fev at a time as vas the established procedaxe. Satisfaction 
of hunger vas used as the initial motivation and food as the 
. reinforcer; verbal support and approval later became the ^ 
reihforcer vlth food available upon demand. Mealtime behCvlor 
iDprovid significantly and fever employees vere needed to 
supervise it. Uoveyer# the improved behavior did not transfer to 
other times of the day. 

J. ' ' ' 

Elgar, S., & Uing, "L. Tcia^htna Aatiatlc EC 032 122 

Childrpn> London: National Society tor ED M. A. 

Autistic Children, 1969. 32p. ^ 

• ■ • 

This booklet pro videis information cn the problems and 
teaching of autistic children. The nature of their handicaps and 
their behavior in Infancy and childhood are described ^ and autism 
rs differentiated from other ^conditions vlth vhich it might be 
dcnfused. Services for autistic children , both those excluded 
from education and those accepted in schools, are summarized.^ 
The teaching methods used at the Society School for Autistic 
Children at Ealing in Great Britain ar^ presented in detail, as 
are methods for dealing vitn behavior problems, methods for 
teaching formal school vdilc, methods for teaching practical 
sKllls and non-academic subjects, emotional responses and social 
integration and special problems. Qualifications and qualities 
necessary for teaching autistic children are indicated. 

tlkin^, A^Corntck, E.^'^ — Analysing Cnfits in EC 004 466 

a residential oroup care facility for childrcnt ED. 034 335 

a stQP-bv-sten ■anual,, Washington, D.C.: 

American University, School of Government and Public Adninistra* 
tion, 1969. 114p. 

This manual, designed for Use by governments or voluntary 
agencies providing residential group care for children, presents 



guidelines tor Initial review and year-end Interpretation oi 
agency operations along with worksheets for agency exyenses, 
parent oroanlza tloir^xpenses and evaluation ol donated goods and 
s%;rvlces. An Illustration of a cost analysis report xs also 
included. Appendixes cover the following: analytiis of 
opeiatlons after completion cl the cost report; tl»e allocation 
in<:thoas, including an illustration of a tlie study Kit anu 
guidelines for selecting random time study days; the multiservice 
agency, iiicluaing three worksheets; and def ini tions of 
institution functions and staff assignments. A glossary and 
index are supplica. 



tllingSOn, C. birortorv nf f^r-ilitiiig fnr tc 0*42 107 

tlm leaLnxnu-disabled and ha nri i ca tiP^^rf . ED N . A . 

Ntrv York: Harper 6 How, 1V^72. 62ap. 

Diagnostic facilities and remedial, therapeutic, and 
developmental programs for learning disabled and other 
hdndlcapped persons are listed alphabetically by state. The 
following descriptive Information is provided fur each didgnostic 
idcility: disabilities evaluated and diagnosed, annual case 
load, .client age range, referral regulations, waiting lists, leec 
^charged, test batteries used', sceclallsts available fcr 
consultation, staff rharacterxstlcts, funding , types of reports 
tc parents, and whether the concept oi neurological dysfunction 
is recognised in diagnostic procedures. Similar data, where 
ai^plicable, are given lor remedial, developmental, and 
therapeutic programs. ^ * 



Emma Pendleton flrftdlgv Hn..cital£ A residential ] -EC N. A. 
treatment rcntfti tor emotxoaallv dtcturbea ' ED A . A . 
ciiildreft. Emia Pendleton Bradley Hospital, 1971. 

i:-!p. 

ihe handbook and a aulhl anniversary brocf^ure describe the 
hcspital^s residential treatment program for emotionally 
disturbed children (ages six through 12) whose primary 
difficulties do not involve mental retardation, organic, or 
physical handicaps. Infoimation is Included on the center's 
pullosophy, the h ospl tal • s lacllltles , living arrangements, and 
the psychotherapeutic, educational, ajnd medical programs. Also 
described are the facilitys extensive recreational and group 
activities, regulations regarding visiting, gifts, home visits, 
and other ancillary activities. Lxi^enses are detailed including 
the basic $62. OJ per diem cost for care and treatment. Average 
Ungtn of star at the treatment centW is reported to be two 
years. Aaditional information is available upon request from the 
hcspltal. 
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Enotlonally disturbed children : Vhcse f ault? tC <|0 1 27^ 

Whose responsibility? Tha Instructor . 1967, ED A. 

22(1># 22-25. 

When teachers, prllicxpals , social workers, psychologists,, 
and other related proiesslonals engage In dialog on tne subject 
oi eiiotlonally disturbed children, certain guei^tlons and 
responses say be expected. The topics ususaliy covered Include: 
incidence, teacher-pupil relationships, special services, Inpact 
ol disturbance on achlevesent, degree school responsibility, 
drug uses, and the More severe problei;s oi .hcspltallzatlon and 
suicide. Of sjpeclal Interest are the fcllowlng Incidence rates: 
government figures Indicate tnat 100,000 children (1967) in the 
U. S. require hospitalization or a completely Eeparate 
envlronneiit froB other chlldi^en; the nuaber ^f eaotlonally 
disturbed children is increasing ^.5% faster^than the nomal 
population increases; estlaates of child suicide are 100 per year 
vxth the number oi attempts approximately four times greater. 
Conclusions regarding costs suggest that even $b,000 a year spent 
on an emotionally disturbed child may be an economy: ii he were 
hospltalizea for his adult life, the cost could be MO times that 
amount. \ 
<^ ■ . ' 

Engel, K. Dilemmas of classiticat^ion and EC bOO 966 

diagnosis. Journal of Special Education. ID k . h . 

1i*69, 2(3), 231-239. 

The problem of classified tion is presented within an 
historical .context Current trends in diagn^csis are discussed 
wxth reference to tne societal and research implications of the 
classification problem, stressed are the weaxnesses in existing 
schemata which pldce handicapped children in inappropriate 
treatment set tings. Cited as an example are state regulations 
which prohibit the consideration of children with IU*& belou iO 
as emotionally disturlsed. It is also suggested that more 
attention should be paid to diagnostic work so its **deterlora tlon 
into classiiicatipn'' (labeling) will cease to impede research and 
treatment activities. 



Environmental prQaramnino for the deaf-blind . EC 050 107 

Lansing, Michigan: Michigan School for the ED 069 057 

Blind, 1972. 126p. 

This highly technical manual presents the proceedings of an 
environmental programming workshop on deaf*bllnU Indlviauals. 
The workshop focussed on examining the principles and techniques 
oi behavior modification and providing illustrative examples . 
Explanations and applications of a number oi specific behavior 
mcdif Ication techniques are presented as are training and 
maintenance procedures for a variety of activities. Guidelines 
axe also given for training parents to use these techniques in 
the home. 
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Evaluation of educ^ational prouraMS in state- EC H. A* 

operated and state-su pported schools fey ED N • A • 

hdndicapped children fP.L, ESEA Title I) 

Phase I rep'ortg Program daiia and analysis. 

Falls Church, Va* : £xotecn Systeas, Inc*, 1973, 115p* 

Phase I of a study evaluating the iapact ci P*L* 69-313 on 
education and training programs in stat e-operated and state, 
supported schools for handicapped children has resulted in d 
compilation andv assessnent of data about the pcpulaticn oi 
handicapped children in the U* S* The first of the two sections 
piesents estimate's of the target populations of handicapped 
cnildren; the secona deals with the P.L* 69*313 grant formula and 
with grant program data, such as enrollment and expenditures* 
State data are given in^the appendix* . / ' 



Ewalt, J* B* Differing concepts of diagnosis EC 042 261 

as a problem in classification* American ED H. A* 

Journal of Psychiatry, 1972, J2fi(11) 18-20* 

Major differences in the British and U* S* concepts of 
mental retardation that are said to hamper creation of a uniform 
international classification system are discussed* In Britain 
mental retardation is defined as an arrested cr incomplete 
development of the brain, while in the U* S* it is defined a$ a 
person's mental status current at a given time but subjec^t to 
change* The li* S* concept is seen to cause mere people to be 
classified as mentally retarded because it dees not contain a 
prognostic statement, whereas the British concept does* lor 
related abstracts . see EC ua2 256-260 and EC 042 262-265* 

not 

Exceptional piiails. Special Educatiop EC OOj 620 

Bulletin liumber 1* Indiapolis, Ind*: ED 027^.693 

Indiana State Office of the State Superinten- ^J,^-^ 
dent cf Public Instruction, Division of Special Education, 1968*^ 
% 129p* . 

^' 

This bulletin contains an introduction to exceptional 
cnildren and a discussion of each of several areas of 
exceptionality, including mental retardation and emotional 
disturbance* Each of these discussions is followed by a 
bibliography and a li^t of relevant agencies or resources* The 
chapter on mental retardation stresses the need for basing 
classification on medical evaluation, measurement of potential 
. learning ability, and assessment of capabilities and maturity in 
social situations* This chapter turtner describes severely 
^retarded individuals as having neJLther speech nor the ability to 
take care of their own needs* The discussion cf emotional 
disturbance is centered on the difficulty of defining levels of 
severity and includes a diagram representing the continuum of 
emotional disturbance from mild to severe and programs and 
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counseling services typically associated with each level oi 
severity. _ 

An elemplarv Drooram of spccial-educatAfln 
for handicapped children and d^anns trat iOJl 

Project HdHufitaent ^ Titio ^rr . E.s.E.A.. Haricn, Illinois: 
Marion Coaiunity Unit School District 2, 1969. 107p. 

This evaluation report consists of standardized test score 
results, detailed case stu^dies, observation records, and 
ccBparative graphs. ^Tfie data were collected internally by 
regular and advisory staff and externally by consultant 
statisticians in order to assess Project Adjustaent*s progress 
toward ten objectives. Descriptions of each of the objectives 
are provided along with the evaluative data. In general; the 
objectives focussed on increasing the numbers of eaotionally 
disturbed children served by iaproving aid increasing facilities 
and staff. -The prograa also provided a demonstration class ot 
maladjusted children and developea screening procedures anG an 
adequate communications system for the demonstration center. 

*^ 

Experimental clasgps fo r Bultiplv handicacced 
^leaf children ^ Indianapolis, Ind.; Indiana 
School for the Deaf, 1970. 6dp. 

This report describes a residential six-week sum mer progr am 
for eaucably^ retarded dear chiXdren (IQ 60-79, ages eight to T2 
years) whose major goals w<^re to explore ways of working with 
multi-handicapped deaf children and to develop program moaels for 
year-round u^e. All children selected for participation in the . 
program had previously been excluded from services because of 
their multi-handicapped condition; many of them had had no formal.- 
education. The report also describes the program's educational 
objectives and presents, the recommendations which resulted from 
operations. The staff are reported to have found greater suqcfess 
with manual communication than with aural communication. 
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Faas, L. A. (£d.) Th^ eactionallv disturbtfid EC 032 028 

chllda A hcok pf rcadipQg , Springfieia, ED h. k. 

Illinois: Charles C. Ihoias, 1970* 386p. 

This vclume iocuisses 'cn pfoViding an overview of the 
services available icr eaotionally disturbed chilaren and 
includes 34 articles concerned with the identif ic«i|tion# 
understanding and education of esotionally disturbifrd school 
children. Emphasis is on emotional distuifbance within the 
regular school system, so that much oi the text is no t^ relevant 
to this study. 

Fait, H. F. (Ed.) Curriculum guide for EC 005 689 

teaching physical education to the profoundly ED 039 670 

^nd severely rptardpd> Mansfield Depot # Conn: 
Mansfield Training School, Eepartrient; of Physical Education, 
969'. 18p. ; V . « .- ■ 

This physical education curriculum guide describes aiethods, 
techniques, objectives and core activities fbt^use with' t^e 
profoundly and severely retarded .^Supplementary activities 1£or:^ 
hyperactive and em^'iona'lly 'disturbed indi^d^als^ ,^re %lsp . * 
included. The giv^fe'empUasizes a' small ^teaChe ratio^^;'and 
anqng; the methcds^nd tectfifigue^ SiiUggested ^are manuc^l . 
kin^sthesis, demonstration, verbalizavtioti , ana operant 
' c-i^nditionih^. The ol^^^e^ation r^i^or^s, te^s, ana behavior - v 
jrating £lt:ales^ use^d are* a'lisc includedv * . ^ " \. 

• < Farber , y;fi5;; ^ ^ffects- nf a gevergtv mentiBttrlv - J " EQ 0.31 7di 
^^^^retar^ed chiiad ^oi> /-FaBi Tv i nt^cray- inr| , L Stf w ,g ED K . A . 

York^.^graus, Re&tilVt Cojpany, 1959. ll2p»^^ ;^ - , 



_^ Jar<?nte ot 2ij^jt£ain^^^ cfei^ldreh^ were ^ 

intt^vie(wed dete^iine Vow children wittij, an beloy^ 
i^nf^luence xf amllj^. iiKagra Ijidepeuden|: variablesyi1^cl.uded^ age^ 

i an* s^x of Jthe ^|^atrded ch^ld ,>^oc^ial \^i%%^^^s , religious v-, . j- 
pre'lerence, locatTcra of the vChild, ( hi^f^B:^ o6|^^inst^tution^) ^ aiid a 
^ ,hosjp>/«f j^ variables per^ta\inin(i- to;/t.tfe ^ so ■■.[. ^ 

rela^iptisriips of ^tlie patents . iach of tjhese var^^les .was [ 
. ; ^cel^teifli tcroatital integration and 3ijtii|rng role '^Iffension .• ^ Results ^ 

iTidji^ctbted .tiiat age, sei , and dei^hde'nce of the re^jarded child ^in^ 
^ . . combine tidji with; ;t|[ie pr<&sence|of notmal sib^ing^'s and the* social ' 
>y .status and reli^Ki'on ci; the/* f aiiily wer6 

impact of ^ the^^pxesence of thV ret^rdea/(^t|^]b€l on the^^^f amily . 
^f?r Specif ical'l^ , the results; a -retarded b6|f> especially 

^' ^.af teV't.he .age of nift€ wilJ^^ppbablV have a disruptive effect on ; 

marital rel^t^Lcns; persdij^^^S^li^^r ^ probably^iBVidenj^e 
/ themselves ij) j^he ^is^^^ '^^'y^tlLs given rj^jSjpcnsibilities^:^^ th^ ' 
retar^id-ed child'; and"^ th€C.<^egre« t^^^ helpleissness of the retarded ' 
" chii^r^will probably af£^ct theNpersonality of the normal ibtiild. 
■ adverseaVv • '''' " i 
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Fassler, J«, & Brjant, D* li • Disturbed childcen EC CUO 228 

under reduced auditory input: A pilot study. ED A. 

Exceptiona l Children. 1971, ifl(3), 197-204. , 

Described is a study vbich iavestigated the attention ana 
perforaance of 20 children on sinple tasks as veil as the 
performance of emotionally disturbed , coaaunication ias»aried, and 
autistic children under conditions . of reduced auditory input (ear 
protectors) and under conditions o£ nornal auditory input (using 
a placebo device). Under ear protector conditions, a significant 
increase was noted in the amount cf attention given to most of 
the tasks and a significant improvement vas noted in the 
performance of tvo of the five tasks. Teacher ratings Indicated^ 
a sigi^ificant improvement in classroom attention under ear 
protector conditions. It vas concluded that a number oi autistic 
cnildrcn do improve in classroom attention and shov some gains in 
attention and performance on certain tasks under conditions of 
reduced auditory input. 

Fassler, J., & Sveeney, £» pcrforaance and EC 040 993 
classronn behavior fieriouslv dig^urbed * ED ObB 683 
verbally coaaun icai^ 1 ve . ps vchotic-t vne child- 
ren under condit iong of reduced auditory Input. iBtfiCiB 

fi££flXl* New York: Coj^umbia University, fiesearch and Demonstra- 
tion for Education of Handicapped Children, 1971. 21p. 

This study investigated the effects of reduced as veil as 
normal auditory input on the classroom attention and performance 
of 30 seriously emotionally disturbed children ages 7 to 12 
enrolled in the League School in Brooklyn, Mev York. Ot the 
seven females and 23 males incltided in the study (a distribution 
representative of the sex ratio frequently found in schools for 
the seriously disturted) all children exhibited considerable 
confusion about reality and severe difficulty in their ability to 
relate to others, but vere judged educable by school 
psychologists. No significant difference vas found in either 
task performance or classroom attention under the condition oi 
reduced auditory input (using ear protectors) or normal auditory 
input (using a placebo devices. Children vho exhibited serious 
language disorders, hovever, appeared to improve in classroom 
attention. 



Ferster, C. B. Treatment and education of ^ EC Oil 692 

autistic children: comhined application of ED 030 247 
clinical and labnratnrv aethoflsa Final reports 

Silver Spring, Maryland: Institute for behavioral Research, 1966. 

a62p. 

The first chapter in this comprehensive text summarizes the 
different theories used in the classification and description ^ot 
autism and accepts as the tvo principal diagnostic criteria the 
behavioral characteristics used by Kanner and Eisenberg (1955): 
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extreae self *lsolatlcn and obsessive Insistence on saaeness. 
Other characteristics deriving frca these tvo basic ones Include: 
(1) detacbaent froa people; (2) peculiarities of llngulstlc-notor 
performance; (3) type of relationship to objects; (a) conceptual 
f ragaentatlcn; (5) obsessive trends as sbovn through the 
repetltlousness and rltuallsa. Creak's Working Party l.n 1961 put 
forth the fcllcwlng criteria of "^schizophrenic syndroae In 
childhood**: (1) vlthdraval froa or failure to become Involved 
with reality; (2) serious Intellectual retardation with Inlets of 
noraal, near normal, or exceptional Intellectual function or 
skill; (3) failure tc acgulre speech or to maintain, improve, or 
use speech already learned; (4) abnormal responses to one or more 
types of sensory stimulus (usually sound); (5) gross mannerisms 
and peculiarities of movement; and (6) pathological resistance to 
change. Host ct the book Is given over to- a description of t^e- 
Llnuood Project, a three-year experiment In vhlch the techniques 
of experimental psychology and operant reinforcement principles 
vere used In a treatment center to gain In the understanding and 
treatment of autistic and schizophrenic children. In addition to 
providing details on the project itself, the setting and 
thrapeutlc process, treatment techniques, staff training, and 
materials utilized, a clinical description of the population in 
the study and evaluation are given. 



Finch, S. H., & Pbznanskl, £• 0. Adolescent EC 040 023 

SUiCldfi* Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. ED^« A* 

Thomas, 1971. 66p. 

Adolescent suicide is one manifestation of emotional 
disturbance. Conditions vhlch precipitate the act and the 
methods used are presented. The four syndromes vhlch tend toward 
this behavior Include: impulsive character disorder, depressive 
symptomatology, psychotic, and . vrist-cutting syndrome. 
Etiological factors involved in suicide are stated to be family 
background, environment, inheritance, menstruation, and 
pregnancy. Also considered in the volume are suicide among 
college students and the relationship betveen agresslve ""behavior 
and suicide. Assessment and mangement of suicidal behavior is 
also discussed . 



Eindino programs f of ^tronbled children^, EC M.A. 

Detroit, Michigan: Hlchlgan Association for ED JM.A. 

Emotionally Disturbed Children, 1972. 117p. 

Designed to help professional vorkers and parents locate 
school and treatment resources, this indexed directory lists 
agencies prcvidlng direct services to the emotionally disturbed, 
public school special education programs, community health 
services boards, and statevlde professional and citizen groups 
involved in special education and mental health. * The lack of 
adequate and ample resources for the emotionally disturbed 
children Ip Hlchlgan is emphasized. 
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Fingado^ M. L. ^ et al > A thirty-day residen- EC 031 567 

tl^l training progra* for retarded children. ED «• *• 

Mental Hptardatlon , 1970^ fi(6)^ 42-45. 

This ariicle describes an intensive training program in 
which retarded children are institutionalized for thirty days. 
During [tKis period, a tea» of nursing and psychology personnel 
develop individualized .behavior nodif ication programs for each 
child, and parents are taught to develop ana carry out the 
prograns. The program also provides tollow-up contact aftcjr the 
children are discharged. 

Fink, A. A. Fink mteracliiQn analysis SYStemA EC OUO 771 

Bloomingtcn, Indiana:. Indiana University, \ ED 0U9 281 

Center for Educational fiesearch and Cevelopaent \ 
for Handicapped Children, 1971. 12p. 

This paper (presented at the February 1971 meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association) discusses the need for 
more precise analyses of the complex educational and" 
psychological processes in special classes for the emotionally 
disturbed. The author develops a psychoeducational model 
involving teacher-pupil interaction and describes an interaction 
analysis system for rating teacher role and student behavior in 
classes for the emotionally disturbed. Systems for classifying 
both teacher and pupil behaviors are included and the observation 
metnods and results c± reliability checks are discussed briefly. 
Application of the system in 15 classes for emotionally disturbed 
children shewed signif cant differences between teacher and pupil 
behavior depending on whether the classes were in clinics or in 
public schools. Inter -observer reliability rates in excess oi 
.85 are reported, tut further reliability checks are recommended 
for specific future uses of the instrument. 

Flanigan, P. J., fil.^. An orientation to EC 030 34 1 

apntal r<^t a rda t i on 2 ^ programed text. * , ED N . A . 

Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 1970. 
22Up. 

Information on concepts of definition, etiology, 
classification, evaluation (general, psychological, social, 
educational, and medical), and sensory functioning as related to 
mental retardation is presented in a programmed format. The 
content of the text also includes developmental characteristics, 
educational aspects, vocational settings, social concerns, and 
services tor the mentally handicapped. A glossary of terms and 
bibliography are provided. 
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Flint, B. M. The child and the institutions a EC 003 525 

study of decrivation an d recovery . Buffalo, Ei; 025 893 

N. University cf Toronto Press, 1966* t80p* 



An experiment in environfflental adaptation was establisned in 
a children's heme for cnotionally and culturally oeprived infants 
and preschool children. The experiaent invclved staff and 
building changes, inservice training, a volunteer progran, and 
emphasis cn the individuality of each resident. The staff found 
that the children ^gradually shoved emotional, social, and speech 
development and became increasingly competent in self-help 
skills. After 15 months, of the 83 children had been returned 
to their parents or placed in foster or adoptive homes. Besults 
indicated that an institution could promote healthy development 
by recognizing , the individuality of the children, providing close 
relationships with other people, encouraging initiative, and 
being consistent in care and discipline* 



Florida olarf for comcrchgnsive aci^^on to EC 002 741 
combat apntAl retardation, A report to the ED 023 230 
QQvernor, Tallahassee: Florida State Inter- 
agency Committee cyn Mental Retardation Planning , 1965* IIOp. 

Information is provided on Florida's mental retardation 
facilities and programs, and 131 recommendations and guidelines 
ate given for the expansion and improvement of services* ^ 
Included in the report is a discussion of the nature of mental 
retardation, its causes, characteristics, degrees, prevalence, 
diagnosis, and treatment* 

The plan is based on the AAHD definition of mental 
retardation: **subaverage general intellectual functioning which 
originates during the development period and is associated with 
impairment in adaptive behaviors*** Both prof oundly (lu 0 to 2^) 
and s^v^rely^^^^^^^ are classified as "dependent 

retarded". The ma jor Beliavioral distinction between the two 
groups is that while profound mental retardates can respond to 
habit formation training, they often cannot become independent 
even in dressing and eating, whereas tjtie severely retarded haved 
extremely limited^ eccnomic usefulness but can learn selt-care 

SKillS* 

The prevalence statistics cited indicate that of the 

population are^dependent rietardates and that 15% of all the 
mentally retarded (who total 3\ of the population) may be classed 
as multi-handicapped, having at least one other disability. 
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Foraan^ M. Social intelligence and the in 
stituticnali2ed adolescent letardate: The 
influence of the infernal social system. 
Mental BetardatiQP , it(2)^ 12-16. 

The hypothesis that the peer group has an important effect 
of ''motivating the institutionalized retardate was confirmed in an 
experimental group situation. Several retardates demonstrated 
improved social skills through the group dynamics. 



Foshee^ J. Rehatilitaticn se rvices for the- EC 005 523 
mentally rptarded> Ideal Service Series, III Eu A. 
Tallahassee, Fla.: State Department of Edu- 
cation, Division of Vocational fiehabili tation , 1968. '♦Ip. 

An introductory chapter presents definitions of mental 
retardation and a description of general treatment principles. 
Succeeding chapters summarize and describe residential , 
vocational rehalilitation , and other services available in 
Florida for the retarded. The final chapter presents the 
rationale for and a description of the total community milieu. A 
list of over 30 reference^ is included. 



Fotheringham, J. B., et al> The retarded child 
and his family: The effec ts of hoae and in- 
stitution . Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, 1971. 115p; 

>Iwc groups of retarded children and their families were 
studied longitudinally in order to determine the extent of tamily 
stress from having a retarded child residing at home. An 
institutionalised group cf 116 children was compared with a 
community group of 38 children , matched on age^^. Each family was 
rated using the Family Functioning Scale on household practices, 
economic practices, care and training of children# family 
relationships and individual behavior and adjustment. fiesults of 
the study indicated that institutionalized children were more 
stressful to their families due to their low social maturity 
level and higher incidence of socially disruptive behaviors than 
children who remained at heme. jSn addition, families who chose 
to institutionalize their children were 'found to be of a lower 
socio;-economic status than families who kept their child at home. 
Family functioning did not improve over the course of the study 
year in families with institutionalized children. The authors 
found, however, that child functioning in the two living 
situations was comparable. v 



EC 501 222 
ED h. A. 



EC OaO 477 
ED 056 437 
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Franpton, H. & Gall# E. D. SoecialEduca - EC 011 487 

iiSia* Voluae II. The DhvslcallY handlcaPDed ED h. A. 

and special health problcMp . Boston: F« Porter 
Sargent, 1955* 677p. 

^ , ■ / . ^ 

Current thinking and aethods in special edcuation as they 
relate to the physically handicapped and individuals vith health 
problems are presented. The physically handicapped considered 
include the blind, the partially sighted^ the deai, the hard of 
hearing, the speech defective, the orthopedically handicapped, 
and the cardiopathic ; special health problems exaained include 
multiple handicaps, Hansen's Disease (leprosy) , muscular 
dystrophy, tuberculosis, and those of the homebound and 
hospitalized* Various facets of the problems, the nature of the 
disorders themselves , and characteristics of the handicapped 
child are described. Psychological, emotional, and social 
implications are discussed. 

Frampton, M. E., et _al . Fcroottep children ; EC 003 843 » 

A prdaraiB for the aul tlThandicapDed , Boston: ED 029 al6 

Porter Sargent, 1969. 287p. 

Described is an experimental school unit vhic^ provides day 
and residential care for cerebral palsy blind children. Curing 
six years of operations the school's staff of 13 served a total 
of 30 children, with between 12 and 17 children enrolled at any 
given time. Of these children, all but six--^*who were found to be 
untrainable-*progressed . Individual programs we r^ ifi|^e loped fot 
each child, with emphasis on* his .medical needs. CW^m' aspects of 
the unit *s^ services included physical therapy, use ^^^the child 's 
leisure time, personality and language development, gcoup 
programs, and parent involvement. Becommendations for a total 
clinic and multi-focal ,$chool conclude the article. 



Francis, S. H. The effects of own-home and EC 040 863 

institutional-rearing on the behavioral de- ED N. A. 
velopaent of normal and-.mongol children. 

Journal Qf Child PsvchQloQY and Psvchlatijj , 1971, J2(3), 173-190. 

Four groups of children, normal and mongol, were studied to 
determine the effects cl own-home and institution-rearing on 
their behavioral development. The liormal children were two years 
old; the mongol children were chronologically under four years of 
age and had a mental age of two years of less. Comparisons of 
the t.wo groups of children (home and institution reared) took 
into account differences among children of the same chronological 
age, developmental levels, environmental factors such as toy 
availability, use of physical restraint, amount of social contact 
received, and alteration of environmental conditions on the 
beha vior of institutionalized children • In general , results 
indicated that institution-reared normal and mongol children were 
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b€haf iorally ncre retarded than their ho»e-reared counterparts pf 
the saae chrqnological age* 



Fredericks^ H. D. h. A coBcarigon of the EC 032 312 

Doa^n-Delacato aethcd an d behavior aodifica- ED 050 529 

tion Mflt hoit upon tiha gonrd i nit t i on^ of aQnaQ-^ 

loids > Monacuth, Oregon: Oregon State Systea of Higher educa- 
tion. Teaching Research Division, 1969. 179p* 

/ Seventy-tijo mongoloid children \(ages 7 to 12} were randomly 
Assigned to grCups receiving either the Coaan-Delacato method or 
behavior modification procedures with social reinforcement. At 
the end of nine weeks of treatment , post-test results showed no 
significant differences between the two treatments , although 
children receiving behavior modification demonstrated more 
improved cobrdination • Implications and recommendations for 
further study are outlined* 



Fredericks, H, D. B,, et al > Meeds and con- EC OUI 346 

cerng for gpecia T edurjit inn in Oregon > ED 059 566 
Monmouth, Oregon: Oregon State System of 

Higher Education, Teaching JJesearch Division, 1971, 83p. 

A needs assessment study was conducted in Oregon by the 
State Department Of Education in order to determine tne most 
pressing educational needs within each handicapped group as 
defined by law (blind, deaf, emotionally disturbed, and mentally 
retarded)* Results are reported for each handicapped group and 
across groups by subject a^Tea including personnel^ students, 
present services, administration, evaluation, and research. 
Included as a major portion oi the document are tne 
questionnaires used in conducting ^ihe study . - The questionnaire 
was developed by the Oregon Board 6f Education in cooperation 
with Teaching Research staff and a special advisory board of 
ptoiessionals in the fields. The final questionnaire was 
submitted to a firm of professional pollsters who administered 
the form through oral face-to-face visits with superintendents, 
principals, teachers, prcfessors, directors of speciaL education, 
directors of institutipns , parents, and- special inte rest groups. 



Friedlander, B. Z . , .fcJLJ-L» Automated psycho- EC 002 -317 

logical evaluation with severely retarded ^ED N. A. 

institutionalized infants. American Journal 
of Mi^ntal Deficiency . 1967 , 2J( 6i^ 909-9 19 . 

This article describes a means ot assessing adaptive 
behavior in severely retarded, multiply handicapped 
institutionalized infants through the use of ^n automated operant 
behavior device (PIAYTEST) attached to an ordinary play pen. The 
effectiveness of tLAYTEST in examining the sensorimotor 
manifestations -of attention, purpesef ulness, response 
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selectivity, and adaptive, behavior was tested on tVo bd^^ 
2.5 and 3.5) vith aental aoes Jbelow 10 aonths. Both subjects 
were unusually attentive to the toy over relatively long periods 
of tiae and acquired and aaintained patterns of, selective 
activity while successfully adapting this selective activity to 
changing, conditions • Results ot the study Indicate that FLAYIEST 
procedures offer advantages in evaluating sensoriaotor abilities 
in severely handicapped infants which may not be gleaned iroa 
■ ore traditional aethods such as noraative. developaen t-al scales, 
nuaerical dnrvelopaental quotients and other techniques typically; 
us0d on "^noraal" children. The author eaphasizes the .difficulty 
of assessing severely handicapped children using existing aethods 
and suggests that FLAYTESI allows the examiner to observe the . 
skills and abij-lties rather than merely disabilities in the . 
senspriaotor ^dcaain • « , . ^ 

Fursan, R. A.«, & Katan, A. (£qs.) Xbfi EC 004 833 

therapeutic nursery schoQlg A contribution ED 036 006 

to the study and trcataent of gaotlonal dis- 
turbances in vo una chmdren. Mew YorKx International Univer- 
sities Press, 1969. 329p. 

An educational prograa for preschool eaotionally disturbed 
children is deiScribed in detai^y and the role of the nursery 
school ^is discussed in relation b.oth to children who received 
direct treatment and to a total child analytic program. A key 
feature of the program is treatment via the mother, and the 
underlying principles and techniques of this aspiBCt of the 
program are given particular attention. ;rhe techniques employed 
witto the <;hildren are also, described , along with the educational 
program and efforts directed at developing verbalization* A 
chapter contains illustrative ^case reports, .and another provides 
descriptions, evaluations and follow-up reports on children 
treated via the aother. 

. < ■ 




Gallagher. J. 3., & Bradley, fi. H. EarlY idfiB". EC 050 447 

tificatlo n develnpaental H i f f icul ties , ED M . A . 

Chicago: Hational Society for the Study of 
Education; 1972r35p. 

£arly identification of developiBental difficulties is Dased 
on an infcmatlon prccessing model which aistinguishes tour major 
areas in an individual's total 4-ijjttctioning : sensory reception, 
perceptual organization, ccgnitiveKprocesses# expression and 
coiitrol, and vregulating nechanisns. hental retardation is said 
to be a defect in cognitive processes ( central processing), while 
enotional disturbances are thought to be defects in control 
'mechanisBS. The iapcrtance of solving aeasurewent problens wnich 
hinder the accurate identification of early developmental 
difficulties is stressed, and the usefulness of various 
diagnostic instruments is discussed. 

Gardner, J. M. (Ed.) Wpn^al r^tMrdaticn 1^7Qs EC 031 272 

* gelagted cacer^ from the 9 Ui:h annual mefetlnu^ ED 046 18 3 

of the American Assccia tiQP on M<>ntal Deficiency, 
Vol. 1. Theoretical caccrs , Washington, D.C.: American 
Association on Mental Deficiency^ 1970. " 

Presented, in this volume is a series of theoretical papers 
which deal with reform in mental institutions , ground rules for 
the applicaticAi of behavior modification to an educational 
setting, the educational and training value of behavior 
modification, measurement of adaptive behaviors for programming 
in residential institutions, and the mental health technician in 
the psychological services. 

.Gardner ^ J. H. ^ & Giaaca,F.^ Behavioral competence EC 03 1173. 
and emotional behavior in mental retardates. ED N. A. 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency^ 1970, 
2aW)# 168-9. . 

The author examined the relationship between intellectual 
level and social and emotional behavior (SEE) in an 
institutionalized mentally retarded population. Two sulpiiects 
were randomly selected ^ftom among the moderately, severely, and 
profoundly retiarded groups in an institution and two judges 
recorded the frequency of their inappropri^e SEBs (e.g., 
screaming, hitting) during a half hour recreation period. Eight 
30 minute samples were obtained for the six subjects. The three 
groups of retardates did net differ significantly in 
inappropriate SEBs, leading to the conclusion that the 
independence of SEB frcyi intellectual ^Wctioning points to the 
need for their con joint measurement. ; 
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Gardner^ J, B.^ & Selinger^ S. Trends in lear- ' 
ning research iiith the ■cntally retarded. 
Aaerlcan Journal of Mental Ceflclftngv^ 
1^71^ 25(6), 733-738. 

This coBprehensive bibliography of research literature on ' 
learning processes in aental retardation provides 856 referenced. 
Of these, 50\ appear ijj journals concerned with jaental 
retardation. Anong the trends in research noted was the dranatic 
increase in the nuiber of articles during the late fifties, 
followed by a leveling-of f in the aid sixties. There has been a 
steady increase of articles applying behavior modification 
techniques in training pcograas with this population. 



Gardner, U. I.; Ufee cf punisl^aent procedures with EC 00a 353 ^ 

the severely fietarded: A review. Aapricaiy ED N. A. 

Journal of Mental DeficienrY^ 1969, 
lii(l), 85-103V 

■ ;<5 ■ 

behavior treatnent prcc lures involving aversive 
consequences have been used with increased frequency in training 
the severely and profoundly retarded. The author aaintalns that 
review of these ' studies suggests a cautious conclusion that 
aversive procedures iay produce positive benavior change. There 
is also soBe evidence that side effects of negative emotional 
states and disruption cf social relationships are not necesS^ily 
the results of punishaent techniques. 



Gardner, W. I., & Misonger, H. U. ' A aanoal on EC 003 829 

program dcvclocBent in agptai ro^ardation^ ED N. A. 

Guidelines for planniho , dcvelopBePt and coor ^ 

dinalion. Cf prcoraas for the aentallv retarded at state and lor;.! 
levels, hiashington, D. C: American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, 1962. 192f. 

This Manual contains guidelines tor planning, developing, 
and coordinating prcgrans for the mentally retarded at both the 
state and local levels. The roles of both state and local 
governuents are discussed, as are the treatment roles of day and 
residential care and training facilities. Available diagnostic 
services are suaaarized, and concepts and probleas in prograa 
development ar^^^esen ted . Perceived needs in the field are said 
to be in the a^M M cf identification, treatment, and parent: 
counseling ser^J^s. A list of agencies directly involved in the 
provision of se^Kces to the mentally handicapped is included^ 
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Garfunkel, F. Hi^nrihnok cf facilities for EC 030 02a 

j^Mottonanv disturb «»rt and sQrianv ■aladiUSted ED 0U3 

children anrl ado loficonts in Massachusetts and 

;*d^aeen1l ar«>As with additional roneraqe nf fiUlUit . lPfi that SfiLYfi 
rhiidrpn ^. ith i^Arnipn H i ««hi 1 i ti es > A Revised ed . ) Boston: 
Boston University, Special Education Departaent, 1970. 269p. 

All facilities that offer services to eaotionallj disturbed 
Children in the CoBBcnwealth of Massachusetts and some in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and flhode Island are Ij^isted alphabetically. An 
index sumaarizes the following^ information for each facility: 
region and ages served, type of facility (center, clinic, school, 
or canp), the source of funds and whether the facility provides 
residential or day cace. Individual listings for ettcn facility 
provide more detailed information about the clients served, the 
purpose of the facility, the services offered, the s;fcrfiff-> and tne 
fees. 

■ ' ^ 

Garrison, M., Jr. The perceived adequacy of EC 501 023 

programming in mental retardation. HfiPtal ED N. A. 

R^tarriatich . 1970, fid)* 2-6. 

To obtain qualitative and quantitative data on the perceived 
adequacy of programs and services for the retarded and the needs 
in this field, a questionnaire was mailed by the President's 
Committee on hcntal Retardation to approximately 3000 persons 
directly or indirectly involved in such programs, uf 18 service 
programs, only three concerned with the educ^le mentally 
retarded were rated above average. Among pro|irams serving the 
severely retarded population, regional residential centers were 
rated by more than 50\ as poor, while institutions were rated 
somewnat more favorably. Regarding needs in the field, 
contradictory positions were expressed across the states: 
comprehensive clinics ar€ neeaed, yet mental health and mental 
retardation should be separate. Underscored is the need for an 
objective standard cf adequacy. 

Gelbart, B. P. > bibl tQQr;.r.h v nn nnwn's sYndcoae. EC 020 919 
Greeley, Colorado: Colorajlo State College, £0-019 tt06 

1966. 7p. 

Culling the literature between 1933 and 1965, this 
bibliography lists 85 tooks and articles dealing with Down's 
syndrome imongclisa). Biochemical and genetic factors as well as 
the development of the mongoloid child are among the topics 
covered. 
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GellBan, U. The Iptearation o f vocational EC 005^9*3 

gervlces with gxlstlna trcafent nrooraas fo^ ED 
eaotlonallY rflisturbed adolcscg^n ts in r^^s ^ d gn- 
tlal^ orouD. and fostey hoae mTaccaen^^ Chicago: Jevish 
Vocational Services, 1969. 105p« 

A three-year study to aodify the vocational development of 
eaotionally disturbed adolescents (ages ia to 17) under the 
supervision of child care agencies and living in residential 
treatment centers or fester hoaes vas carried out to examine the 
effectiveness of a vocational program in increasing academic and 
vocational skills. The object ives of tfie study included 
increased understanding of the emotionally disturbed adolescen^t *s 
.vocational problems; construction of a model relevant to 
facilitating vocational development; determining whether siuch a 
.program should be introduced in early adolescence as opposed to 
""late adolescence; and exploring the problems and prospects of 
integrating the services of child care and vocational agencies. 
The program consisted of diagnostic assessment periods, an 
individual tvo-year intervention program involving either a 
rehabilitation norkshop or vocational counseling , and measurement 
and evaluation instruments and procedures. The relevance of the 
age factor in vocational piogrammi&g, program impact, and 
interagency integration are discussed. 

Georgia State Department of Education. Beoji - EC 00a 738 

latlons and procedurest Proaraas for <>ycpd - EO 03U 356 

tional children > Atlanta:- Georgia State De- 
partment of Education, Division of Special Education and Pupil 
Personnel Services, 1969. ii3p. 

The Georgia State Department of Education provides support 
for a program for exceptional children. * The relationship of the 
State and local school systems with regard to teacher approval 
and certification are discussed, a number of exceptionalities are 
defined and the programs and services for each are described. 

Emotional disturbance is defined in teims of the person 's 
inability to maKe or maintain a set adjustment to his everyday 
surroundings or the forces vithln himself. This inability is 
manifested most often in varying degrees of maladjusted reactions 
to peWrs and authority figures. Although the program of services 
for emotionally disturbed children provider separately for three 
ca^^bries of emotional disturbance (mild or temporary, chronic 
or more severe, and most severe), the levels of severity are not 
defined. Those in the most severe group are treated outside the 
public scnool system in either^ residential or special day care 
facilities . 

Ihe term "multiply handicapped" is defined as applying to 
those children with two or more physical disabilities. The 
remaining exceptionalities treated in the paper are not severe 
handicaps. 
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Gloss, G. G., ^j t oerlae iital oronraac; ^or EC 003 7^2 

emotionally handlcapced children in Ohio « ED 027 68 1 
Coluabus: Ohio State Departaent of Education#s^ 
Division^'cf Special Education, 1968. 68p. 

A nuaber of experiaental approaches ha.ve been used with 
eaotionally disturbed children in Ohio's public schopl day care A 
Plpgraas. These are displayed in a chart which describes seven W 
types of prograns including their goals, classroon orientation, 
teacher roles, structure and control. In particular, two 
techniques, ^e psy cho.dynaaic and behavior aodif iCation 
approaches, are explained^ using exaaples and research reviews. 
Probleas cf identification and classification of the emotionally 
handicapped are discussed within the context of Quay's three 
behavioral dinensions: conduct disorders ( unsocialized 
aggressive), inadequacy (behavioral iaaaturity), and personality 
(neurotic or affective). Eight sajor studies concerned with the 
prevalence cf eaoticnal disturbance prior to 1955 cite the 
incidence of severely disturbed children to range froa 4\ to 12\. 
Bower (1961) indicated that ^0h of all school children seem to 
exhibit eaotional problems that would interfere significantly 
with school progress and adjustaent. Ohio's 20 research and 
demonstration prograas are identified and described, including 
age level, program operations, number o£ units, and persons to 
contact for more inf or saticn . A 90-itea bibliography is 
provided. 



Goldberg, I. 1. Selected biblloaraDhv of 
soGclal education , New YorK: Teachers 
College Press, 1967. 126p. 

The bibliography lists basic selected references pertinent 
to the following fields cf specialization: physically 
handicapped (general, crippled, hearing impaired, neurologically 
impaired, special health problems, speech handicapped, visually 
handicapped), mentally handicapped (general, slow learners, 
educable, trainable), gifted , emotionally and socially 
handicapped, and the habilitation of the mentally handicapped. A 
section of general references is also listed. 



Goldfarb, H. Childhood psychosis. In P. H. EC N. A. 

Hussen (Ed.) Caraicha cl's aanual of child ED h . A. 

DSYchQloav. Vol." II . New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1970. Pp. 765-852. 

. The comprehensive review of the literature is Intended to 
present the state-of-the-art on childhood psychosis. In addition 
to providing a historical overview of the subject, the author 
discusses the classification, diagnosis and epidemiology of ^ 
childhood psychosis. Attention is for the most part focused on 
childhood schizophrenia, and a large section of the paper reviews 
research and the development of theories on characteristics o±\ 
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Psychotic (ana in particularv sc^izophrei^iw^^ 
1' * -sections. o%.the/pap€r deal .^wi^th^^e ^tibl^^^^ tier^peutic ^ * 

^ " BADageBentr J»f p^ychcsds. in'pyilWt^v ^h/ varioaff ile^;ihition§ of 
> S c hi 4 op h re n 4a a n d ^ a ut ils » w h iipbe ; na vV b e a^d « a ncp4 h]^ ^^^^ ' 
res^earch<#rs in the iield .a^*^ni«r ai^laf fiSnl^er al)^ di^cfussed and- 
conpared. An exjtensiv.^ ti-^EOdxaphy ..lip^pepc^j^^..,^ \ . . 

Goldfarb/H^, f .a il^^t :^ n - h^ll^fc' - ; EC ,003 b21 

correctir^ sociali zatlcnr- A ureataeyt- ^Ep 6^27 69a 

acproach to childbfacd: gfehiycnphrenira > ^ He v . ^ v : , ^ 

YorK: International Universities Press^ l9i69;V 148p. 



pThe booK defineis and describes the,4o^iai4.2ation approach to 
the treataent" of childhood^ schizophrenia , vhl^ch is based on 
modifying the child *£ envirohnent in or'her to allow hin to close 
gaps in his^ aaturaticn^ The Ittleso^ Center for Child k;esearch 
is discussed in d«tail# with particular attention paid to its 
therapeutic settling, the facilities, its structured environaent 
and child-centered cliaate. Thirty-two case studies illustrate 
this treataent approach and various problems associated vith the 
disease. 

Goldstein/ S. B., & Lanyon^ B. I. Parent-^clinicians EC OUO 391 
in the language training of an autistic child. ED N. A.^^. 

Journal oi Speec h and Hearing Disorders. 
1971/ 552-560. 

The parents of a 10-year-old autistic boy were trained in 
using nodeling-reinf crceaent procedures to iaprove the language 
skills of their child. They conducted 125 therapy sessions of U5 
minutes duration, and were supervised after every five sessions. 
After this training definite iaprovements were noted in the 
child's language skills as well as in his initiative and ability 
to coBBunicate both within and outside the hoae. 

Golias, G. A. An adolescent rehabilitation EC 030 960 

program. Journal of Acplied Beha bilitation ED h. h. 

CQUDselina . 1970, J(3), 31-35. 

To test the value of a learning theory-oriented program, a 
four-year rehabilitation prograa was carried out with severely 
eaotionally disturbed 12-17 year old chronic psychotics in a 
highly structured residential schcol setting. Uith the goal of 
modifying external behavior, treataent proceeded by incrementally 
building up socially conforaing habits through token 
reinf orceaent' of desirable behavior and deaerits for unacceptable 
behavior. Based on an average length of stay of 10 months, the 
percentage cf discharge was 88%, with 13% recidivism. The 
program was judged successful with this specific saaple 
population . 
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Gooawin, & Goodwin, I! • The lost EC 030 793 

Chlldzen. Rnrho hediral ;rMaatf> and ED M.A. 

roaaentarv . 1970, i2(a)# 1U-17. 

m- 

Pediatricians Mary and Caapbell Goodwin studied the learning 
habits of mentally and physically handicapped children with 
particular eaphasis on autisa. In their work with 65 autistic 
children the authors fcund that these children were often 
misdiagnosed as retarded or schizophrenic, and that they were 
neither incurable ncr uneducable as connonly believed. The 
Goodwins* research involved the use of the Edison Responsive 
Environment or talking typewriter as a diagnostic and therapeutic 

tool • V O *. 



Gorham, P. Directory cf ser vices for handl- EC 003 609 

rapDino c onditionfis services in suburjaan ED M. A. 

Washina^OD^ D. C, for cerson g with handicaps 

due to mental, physicals sensorv. or speci al health conditions, 
Washington, D. C: Metropolitan Washington Council of Govern- 
ments, 1968. lUSp. 

This directory for parents and others who work with 
handicapped children provides information on facilities, 
services, and programs in suburban Washington, D* C« beparate 
listings cf Maryland and Virginia agencies are arranged 
alphabetically as well as by handicapping condition and by 
services offered. For each agency the following are specif iea: 
telephone numbers, hcurs, acting directors, staff, whether pujL*lic 
or private, fees, area served, admission procedure, referrals, 
waiting period, persons servea, and services offered. Appended 
are lists of specific speech and hearing services and of other 
metropolitan area and national directories of specialized 
services. 



Gorton, C. E., & Hcllis, J. H. Redesigning a cottage EC 001 4U1 
unit for better programming and research for ED A. 

the severely retarded. Rental Betardation. 
,1965,^(3), 16-21. 

At Parsons (Kansas) Statife Hospital and Training Center, a 
cottage unit for 18 girls, aged 6 to 12, with lys less than 25, 
vas redesigned according to a cubicle system in order to 
facilitate social interaction of the girls and to delimit 
environmental space. In addition to the architectural 
modifications, a 12-session training program was conducted for 
aides in the application of reinforcement principles to a cottage 
setting. All residents received reinforcement training in 
self-care skills. After 18 months, all 18 residents achieved 
self-feeding (previously 9 did not spoon feed themselves); 
additional progress was made in other ^elf -care skills over the 
three years of the study. 
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Grace, A., xL^. Mgasuteaent of the EC 002 830 

educabilitT of snwcralT ■flPtallY retarded ED 002 839 

children. New York: Mev York UnlYerslty, 
School of Education, 1959# 113p. 

k series of learning tests vhlch vould provide objective, 
quantified, predictive aeafiures of educahillty, suitable for 
severely retarded children (lU under^ 50) and which vould relate 
test perforaance to significant aspects of life behavior were 
s-tudied. Subjects selected for testing ranged in age fron 5 to 
li years and had IQs under 50, with a nean of 36 • Tvo rounds of 
tests were adainistered to both a pilot and a final saaple. The 
battery of tests used for the final sample included five tests 
that were short , non^vecbal, and not* dependent on past 
experience, fiesults of analysis showed that the tests were 
appropriate to the ability of the' sub jects, able to arouse and 
hold their interest, and suitabJe for subjects with severe verbal 
and physical handicaps*^ Intelligence was found to exert a nore 
significant effect tn the scores of every test than did factoxs 
of age, tine spent in school, sex, or aedical diagnostic 
category. Also, the relationship between learning perforaance 
and Intelligence level was significantly greater on every test 
than that of intelligence level and initial perforaance. 



Grahaji, H. D. Hultiply impaired children: 
An experiaental severity rating scale. 
Mew Q'utlock for the Blind. 1968, 
^(3), 73-81. 

A severity rating scale based on the assignment of numerical 
values to various handicapping conditions was developed to 
determine the number of multiply-handicapped children who could 
be handled by a single teacher. The baseline from which the 
values were assigned is not given nor discussed in the article. 
The scale was used to estimate .the academic loads for two 
successful residential schools for the blind, and the computed 
need for teachers was found to coincide closely with the actual 
number of teachers used. Use of the scale requires consensus 
among raters and is in need of refinement, since it can be no 
more sensitive than the tests used to assign weights to the 
children rated. 



EC 003 71^ 
ED A. ^ < 



Graham, M.D. M ultlplY-impaired blind children : EC 002 768 

A national problem > New York: American ED 025 064 

Foundation for the Blind, 1967. 77p. 

A 1966 survey of public and private institutions, agencies, 
and schools yielded a sample of 8,887 multiply-impaired (MI) 
blind children, an estimated two-thirds of tt^e HI blind 
population. Half were totally blind, B3H had been blind, before 
age 3 and about 56% were beys. Almost 63> had two or more 
additional disabilities (86.8% of those under the age of six); in 
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80\ of the cases# Bental retardation was a conconitant 
disal^ility • Other disaiilities were: speech probleas (38%)# 
brain damage (35%), eaotional problems (17%), cerebral palsy y 
(ia%), epilepsy chronic aedical problems (7%), crippL/ng 

(5\)# hearing iapairnent (11%), cosmetic defect (€\), orthodontic 
defect (a%)# and cleft palate (1%). The estimated number of Wl 
blind children in the U.S. is 15,000 irith 300 more diagnosed each 
yctar* Early detection, alternatives to institutionalization, 
planning of services, professional training, and educational 
innovation are needed* Descriptive statistical data constitute 
one-half of the document* 



Craning, H* H* PlannlnQ cf facil itiei:; frrV tht^ EC 003 0U5 

mentallv retarded; Report of ti^e Public Health ED N . A . 

Service Committee , Washington, D. C*: Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
1964* 27p* 

Basic definitions of services and facilities needea by the 
mentally retarded, principles for planning, and an outline of 
procedures for planning are the major considerations of a report 
dealing with the planning of facilities for the mentally 
handicapped. A discussicn of the need for planning introduces a 
determination cf the basic services necessary for a continuum of 
care* These include diagnostic, treatment, educational, 
training, perscnal care , and sheltered workshop services* The 
primary types cf facilities indicated are diagnostic clinics and 
day, residential, and group home faqilities. Basic principles 
for planning are explained and procedures detailed (coordination, 
organization, data gathering, measuring ne^d, geographic area 
delineation, and priorities)* 

Graziano, A* M. A group treatment approach to EC 006 197 

multiple problem behaviors of autistic children. ED N. A# 

Exceptional Children . 1970, 3fi(10), 765-770. 

A tour-year prcjec^^a£C>rried ogt tg deteraine whether a 
group of severely autijjBHH^^id^f^^i-^^ resisted 
all treatment, could<^e^^[^xicantly helped . In a group 
dayrcare setting, children received a part-time program which 
began with reinforcement of a\igh rate of response to staff 
workers and moved through select4^e reinforcement of increasingly 
adaptive behaviors. At the end oi^.;^^ four-year period,, the 
Children were interacting in class alilt-in cooperative, verbal, 
social situations for four hours. daily. In addition to showing 
that severely psychotic children can learn social behavior, 
ad^dem^c achievement, and self-control, and can be taught to use 
language, the project also demonstrated that nonprofessionals can 
be trained to function competently as tnerapists tor children in 
a behavior modification group program. 
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GraziWlfo^ A. M . (Ed.) Bahavlor theranv with EC OUI 109 

chlldran . Chicago; Aldlne-AthertoD » Idc.# ED N . A. 

1971. 458p. 

c 

This ccllectlon of 39 papers concetnang behavior therapy 
with children Includes tvo sections ot particular relevance to 
this study: on shaping social behaviors of severely retarded 
patients and another devcted to ncdification of psychotic 
behavior in schizophrenic # autistic and psychotic children. In 
the first oi these sections r all authors report positive results 
in changing various behaviors of retardates. In the second^ 
success is reported on the use of aversive control of 
self -in juricus benavicr in psychotic children. The following 
seven chapters deal vith school and nild conduct behaviors. The 
concluding section includes a discussion' of behavior nodification 



inplicaticns. 




Gray, R. H Kasteler , J. H. The effects of social EC 0C4 ia8 

reinforcement and training on institutionalized ED H. A. 

■entally retarded chij^zen. Aaerican Journal of 
Mental DeiiclencT . 1969, 50-56. 

Older aen and vcaen vere employed as "foster grandparents" 
tc give Icve, in4ividual attention, and individualized training 
using nethods cf iaitative learning and relnforceaents in order 
to increase social coapetence. Besults of the project indicated 
that under/ these conditions institutionalized retarded children 
reached higher levels of sccial ccapetence. Paraprof essionals 
and vcluiiteers can provide this type of intervention. 

Green, H. The teaa approach in hoae care EC 041 360 

o± aentally retarded children. Child Welf arp , ED A* 

1972, 5J{3)# 178-181. 

Ttie Uoae Care prograa of the Children's Aid Society of 
Metropolitan Toronto is an experiaental prograa utilizing a team 
approach to develop aaxiaua potential for preschool mentally 
retaraed children in foster hoaes. The program is staffed by 
seven-aeaber. teaas including a leader, tvo social workers and a 
ninimuB of four volunteers. An agency person assesses the child 
and helps the fester parent carry out a hone instruction progran 
of planned daily activities. Testing and assessment instruments 
have been devi:^ed tc gauge the child's development in iself-help 
skills, meter development and perceptual motor skills. Mentioned 
in the article are the training of staff and volunteers and tne 
recruitment of foster hones. 
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Green, S. B. Identifying eaotional disturbance EC 050 028 

in hedrinc iitpaired children. Teacher the ED H. K. 

Deaf , 1972, 2fl(**15)# 38C-388# 

butter's (1965) classification c± emotional disturbance in 
children includes the following nine types of disorders: 
neurotic; anti-social or conduct; aixed syndroae; devel<^aental; 
hyperkinetic; child psychcsis; psychosis developing at or after 
puberty; aental subncrvality ; and educational retardation. Tne 
theoretical and practical problems in defining these categories . 
are discussed, elaborating on tne usefulness of tuo diagnostic 
techniques: Gutter's Child Behavior Scales and Scott's Bristol 
Social Adjustaent Guide. The latter is a simple recording method 
by uhich teachers or observers can use non-technical language to 
describe behaviors fcr the information of psychologists or 
psychiatrists. Scott's BSAG was the first commercially available 
instrument for use uith deaf, emotionally disturbed children, and 
has been successfully used in research studies by Fisher (1965) 
and Hine (1970). The remainder of the article describes 
assessment procedures at the Larchmoor School in England and 
provides statistical data and analysis regarding the school's 
population. . ^ 

Greenberg, A., & Mayer, H. F« Group home care EC 042 l99 

as an adjunct to residential treatment. Child ED N. A. 

Welfare , 1972, 5J(7), 423-435. 

Ihe^grcup heme, consisting of a single family dwelling witn 
four to five children living vith a couple, vas used as a 
transitional step .for 59 emotionally disturbed children vho had 
been discharged from residential care treatment between 1965 - 
1969. Although improved they were not yet ready to be received 
in th€ir own families. While 18 of these children did not adjust 
veil, the group home experience vas beneificial for 41 of the 59 
children. 



Greene, F. L., et al . Bescurce s i^jt EC 005 968 

prnf esgionals involved jiXiJ^ tiiS edncatlon ED 042 285 

treatmen t Qi multl^impaired . visuall:^ bSndt^ 

g^nopd childrep, RMSKIMC bibliographic gfirieS ^ YQlUMfi II* 
Greeley, Colo.: fiocky Mountain Special Education Instructional 
Materials Center, 1969. 64p.4 

heferences are cited dealing vith the folloving handicaps 
concomitant vith visual impairment: physical handicaps, mental 
retardation, hearing impairment, speech impairment, educatiohal 
handicaps and eaoticnal disturbance. Items concerning vocational 
rehabilitation of the multiply handicapped visually impaired are 
also included. Teacher resources in both medical and educational 
areas are provided. 
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Grinker, «• R. (Ed.)* et al« Pgvchl - EC 030 041 

auric diaangajfcfi, therapy, and research on the ED 0^3 166 

psychotic deaf, :^inal report s Chicago : Michael- 
Beese Hospital and Medical Center* Institute for Psychosonatic 
and Psychiatric Research and TrainintfT^-1969 • 121p* 

This report describes and presents tne findings ana 
recQBaenda tions of an extensive research and demonstration 
project for the deaf nentally ill. The overall goals o± the 
pt&ject* the therapeutic procedures used i^ inpatient and 

outpatient facilities* and the diagnostic studies condihrted^ under 
its ausi^ices are alsc described. I,n 56S of the cases the 
precipitation ci psychiatric illness was found to be related to; 
(1) separation or less or threat of loss of dependency on persons 
oi: institutions; ( ^) physical in jury leading to behavioral 
Characteristics; or (3) lack of activation and severe ego 
detects. In addition to establishing inpatient and outpatient 
facilities in the state aental health systea fox: deaf mentally 
ill cnildren and adults* the purposes of the project were to; 
(1) gain experience and Kncvledge needed. to proviae adequate ana 
apprdpriate therapy for such persons; (2) train professional 
personnel in the application of therapeutic processes; and (3> 
develop test hypotheses for )^esearch both in cognitive processes 
and in prevention and rehabilitation techniques. A listing of > 
pcojec't publications is included* 

GritzKa* K.* et al . An interdisciplinary EC 03 0532 

approach in day treatment of emotionally dis* ED H • A. 

turbed children. Child Welfare . 1970* iia(8)* U68-«l72* 

The Child Psychiatric Day Care Unit of the University 
Hospital at the University of Hashington (Seattle) provides an 
interdisciplinary approach for the care of psychotic children* 
aged 2 to 11 years. One of the objectives of the program* which 
meets four days a week* six hours daily* is to increase the 
parents* ability to understand and manage the child through 
famxly therapy. Information is provided about the staff 
(psychiatrist* psychologist* social worker* nurses * occupational 
therapist* teachers)* patients, treatment* and work with parents. 



oruDeL, K. F.* & Hoot P. H. (£ds*) Mo place 
to go: A sypogiuM • New York r American 
Foundation for the Blind* 1963* 89p. 

The blina retarded child is. discussed in terms of 
potentialities of f anily-oriented counselinj;^ * factors affecting 
development and appraisal (behavior mannerisms* and developmental 
and comnunica ti cn problems)* appraisal and evaluation 
(psychological* medical* neurological)* and the child in school. 
The curriculum* administration policy* and dialogue between 
student and teacher are also described. Appendices include case 
studies* psychological measurements* and a suggested day's 



EC 002 689 
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Guess, D., fiutherford, G.,^ Tvichell, A. EC 500 066 

Speech acquisition in a aute visually- EC H. A. 

impaiced adolescent. Mew Out iooic for the 
Blind . 1969, fii(1), S-lUt 

Presented p.s a case history of speech acquisition in a 
16-yeac-old institutionalized# severely retarded , visually 
handicapped boy. The prcgxan included 10 months of ihtensive 
speech therapy vith token reinf crcei&ent and rewards later 
redeeaed for moneys Unusual aspects of ^the study vere the 
relatively late chronological age at which the subject started 
^talXing and the rapid rate at which he develo^d speech. Bapad 
sucf^ess and inprovenent were attributed ' to tlW^s^b ject*s Keen 
ability to make auditory discrininations and his good receptive 
.^^nguage. Inplicaticns of the case include the . need to exanine 
more carefully the speech and language skills of RUltiply- ^ 
handicapped children in residential centers and the need for nore 
research into various or ganismic parameters which sight 
contribute significantly tc the success of this type of program. 
Speech prcg^^lfis should also take into account the visually % 
impaired child's heightened ability to make auditory 
discriminations. \ 

' \ - ■ . ■ 

Guidelines for the developient of special EC 050 058 

education programs in Iowa . Des Hoines: ED 067 790 

Iowa State Department^ of Public Imstruction , 1970. 58p. 

In response to the requirement that Iowa public schools 
provide special education to all handicapped children, this 
booklet provides explanatory material on the incidence, 
identification/ and nature of impairment for a number of 
handicapping conditions , including mental retardation and 
emotional disturbance. No discussion cr definition of severe or 
profound mental retardation is provided. Emotional, disturbance 
is defined as the inability to develop or maintain satisfactory 
intr aperscnal cr interpersonal relationships. Incidence of 
emotional disturbance cited by the study vary from 2 to 12V; 
howevflc# the S^ate of Icwa bases its planning on a' projected 
incidBce of 3%. Hental disorders are classified in two groups: 
those associated with impairment of brain tissue function, 
including acute and chronic brain disorders, psychotic, 
psycho-neurotic, and personality disorders, and those with no 
clearly defined physical c^use or structural change in t^e brain. 

' ■ . ,# 

Giiidelinpg for im c1 eme n ta t ion of the Lllot EC 000 072 

program for emotionanv distiirhcd rhildren. ED 011 lU^5 , 

Texas Education Agency, 1971. 210p. 

Among the issues addressed in this booklet are, the legal and 
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functional definitions of eaotional disturbance Ikccoraing to 
the legal definition, the term ••eaot ionally disturbed children* 
will be cciistrued tc include any child whose e»otlonal condition 
is medically and psychoiqgically deterained to be such that he 
cann«^be adequa<el*^j^^^ed in the regular public school 
classes witho1it^?hfl^^^y^i<^jn of special ^services . Ffcnctionally 
•defined, eucticnaliy disturbed children are those 17 years or 
younger who evidence inability to relate realistically with the 
public school prpgraR and/ vho are unable to function near 
capacity mentally, socially, and emotionally . Deteraination of 
emotional disturbance will be mtde- psychologically and medically 
upon referral by sdnool petsonnel. 

Guddager, L. Progress in education for deaf'^ 
blind children..^ Educatlcn cf the visually 
Handicapped . 1971, id), 18-21. 

Following the passage of Title VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, a great deal of progress has been maae 
in the treatment and care of deaf ^blind children • Addresi^es o± 
tne 10 regional centers, and^he states to' which they offer 
comprehensive consultative and diagnostic services, are listea. 

The accepted definition of the deaf-blind chil^ states that 
tnis term includes any child '•who has both auditory and visual 
impairment, the combination ox which causes such severe 
communication niid other developmental and educational problems 
tnat he cannot properly be' accomodated in Special Education 
programs either for the hearing handicapped child or the visually 
handicapped child. * 

Guldager, L. Using video tape' in the education ' £C 042 077 
of deaf-blind children. kew Outl ook for the ED )k. A. 

Blind . 1972, fiJS(6)# 178-182. 

This discussion cf the use of video tape in both teacher 
education and child instructi^on involving dea|)-blind children 
advocates that teachers, net video tape specialists, should have 
primary responsibili t j for software design. In personnel 
training, this medium is shown to be useful for teacher 
self -evaluation , teacher training, activities of children for 
eyaluation. and illustration purposes, and in-service traini-ng 
As a teaching aid, video tape use is discussed in relation to 
language development, programmed instruction, auditory training, 
and speed reading. Numerous aspects of video tape use are also 
d iscussed . 

Guppy,' B. W. The needs cf the Multiply- 
handicapped deaf child and the preparation 
of the teacher. Teacher i^f the Deaf. 
1^72, 2fl(ai5), 373-380. 
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EC 050 027 
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Dlscussecf are the educational needs and linltations of the 
mentally retarded deai child and prograa considera^i^ions In 
^teaching such children. A focal point of the presentatian is the 
opinion that aental retardation is frequently a greater handicap 
than deafness in the aultiply handicapped child. Typical 
learning characteristics of the retraded deaf child are ll$te4 
an^ the following teaching aias ^re presented: development of 
personal adequacy and social^ adequacy t and helping the chi^ld to ' 
know hiaself, his abilities, and his liai tations . E«phasized is 
the need to adapt the classrooa and curricula to |reet student 
needs. Additional coaaents concern the details of social 
training and a structured teaching as^proach to language and 
conaunicaticn. ^* 
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l^ocdiiMl loHBtries^of Central:^ 



Halrston, E. I lllllti^ii lliL^pri f ^ yal - reDd¥t ; -^g EC 0a2 137 

ColuBi)^^uSr Ohio: O^ocdVi^^ ED 063 702 



thf ' introduction background, purpose, clientele , 
■ ethodoio'gy # and activities of ii^roject d^Emhmim are described* 
The project, operated under a grant from the Behablllta^ion 
Seri^ice Adalnis tratlcn in cooperation vith the Ok|^o Bu^m^u of 
Vocational fiehabi^itaticn , represented an expanilxoi^of Goodvlll 
Industries' rehal)ilitiitibn prograi and of f eredw/^^iBP^^hensive 
Voc^atipnal rehaMlitil'tib'n service to deaf and WjtiM^fi hearing 
persons , inclu(l:|;ng those vith multiple handicanWi^ year^ of age 
#hd older* The VapoTity, cf the 206 clients served dur^i^ the 
period; fron Jupff 19 66 tear Aab AJ . 1971 functioned belou^ the first 
Vi^ade level* . Services 6:jqmlt^yincludei personal and vork 
adjustment, counseling., skills development, driver 

education , work yva^^^ 

Hall, S. M • ^^^i;:^4K;i^ Trends in EC oai 684 

^programming fbr: d^^^ in public EO Hm A« 

^sidential f acTilftiesv Mental Hetardation ^ 

1972/ jui(2r, vsp-s^y^^^^ , 

a; s.ari^^y -Was .62 state public residential 

Schools f c 1?!^ ihte^^ institutions for the mentally 

habdicapped quantity ana kind of residential 

progcai^s availa^b^^^^ deaf mentally retarded. Results 

' indicated t|ia^t'/^^:i^^^ in a public institution, tli^ deaf> 

m^nt^diy handicapped person had a 10 to one chance of being 
pliic<ed in aii> i^n^'titutio for t^e retarded and a 30\ chance of 
: jfinding a jbtpgram ftr the deaf mentally handicapped* 

Mali, S, l^^,:;^i^iki.Ti9ton, 1. W.. Evaluation of a EC 050 571 

cqocdlnated^ pcQ'gxaiBing eifoct foe deaf retarded. ED K. A* 

Ji^urnal of Beh^hilltatlon of the Deaf. 1973, ^(3), 
ii^as. , . 

A 'coordinated pre-vccational, recreational, and residential 
living intervention program vas instituted for 18 aurally ^ 
handicapped male residents of a public facility for the mentally 
retard^ (nean IQ 62*7, hearing less of 60 dB or yreatejt^n 
better ear)* Eighteen normally hearing retarded controls vere 
matched on age, lU and length of * institutionalization • 
Experimental subjects vere moved to a residential- Cottage 
designed for their hearing impaired condition,, vhich included m 
visual aids, amplification^ and staff trained in manual 
comfflunication and behavior modification techniques-* 2Subjects 
were ;trained in manual communication, prevocatio.^1 and 
vocational skills, functional academics ; and self care and daily' 
livipg skills* fiesults of the study indicated that subjects had 
increased the average number of signs' in their vocabulary and had ; 
made significant ^improvement^ 

■ . ' ."84 . 
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in grooaing, cc*«urication , acadeaicsi recreation, responsibility 
and social skills. * V 

Hall, W. F., & Sies-«da, E. WfirKfihfiB in Ihj^- 050 U66 

Princatlon rf the cxc fn^^""'^ child.. Teape, ^ , > ED 071 22^ 

Arizona: Arizona State University, 1972. 97p'. 

Criteria for identifying characteristics of various 
handicapping conditions (such as, educable and trainable mentally 
retarded, e.otionaHy disturbed, and dis.abJred) developed in tne 
course of this worKshcp are presented. Of particular interest 
ate the fclloWing descriptors or behavioral characteristics ot 
emotionally handicapped children: Inability to learn wnich 
cannot be ' explained by intellectual^i sensory, or health factors; 
inatilitX^ to build or Maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
relationllfifs; inatp-ropriate types of J)ehavior or feeling under 
normal conditions ; ^ general , pervasive^ mood of unhappiness or 
depression; and a tendency to develdp^physical symptoms, ^pains , 
or fears associated with personal or school probl^v The 
population of concern also includes the aggressive^liild, the 
over-aniious child, and the wit^hdrawn child. Teacher 
characteristics, curriculum, behavior modification screening 
procedures, and iBter-agency cooperation i^ere ampng the tdpics 
covered in the workshop. 

ftallet; P., fi^. A language-based curriculum ' 
for tnfe mentjally retarded, rifintal Betn rdation * 
1971, 2^) , 9 -'12 ;,' ^ . 

■ ' Described is ar program utilizing a language-basea curriculum 
guide developed under a BhcVe Island^State grant ,«Hised in 
teaching 30 severely and piofoundly mentally retarded studeiv^s^in 
two day care centers, "^e major objective of the guide was to 
develop funs'tional L^^yage using experiential activities based- 
v^^on the normal sequeM| of language development. Students were 
screened and divideSw«to three groups based on living and 
language abilities. Ekch group rotated daily through language, 
fine motor and gross motor periods. Although-the report states 
that the guide provides for assessment, no evaluation data 
regarding the effectiveness o± the program are provided. 
\ ' . ■? " • " . ' ■ 

Halpern, A. S & ■ Equinoz/i / A , M. Verbal^ EC 004 567 

expressivity as an index bf adaptive behavior. ED N. A. 

»mpricaD Journal of Manta'l CeficienCY, 1969,. 
74(2) , f>«0-186. 

A comparison of verbal expressivity* and intelligence as 
.'differential predictors of level cf adaptive behavior for a 
sample of mer^ally retarded sub:*ects (temonstratexi support for tne 
hypothesis that these are independent variables which predict ' 
different aspects cf adaptive behavior. As could be expected, IQ 

,: '83 ■ • . ^ ' ■-• 
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vas found tc predict ttiose aspects of adaptive benavioc related 
to academic success, vMle VES predicted those related to skill 
in coaaunica t ioo • < . 



Hanblin, L., et al , Structured exchapae and 

S^billlhgad Isatfliaq; Jhe severel? reta rded child , 

.Activ^ltv 12, St. Ann, Missouri: Central Hid- 
western Begional Educatjtcnal Laboratory, 1967. lOlp. 



EC 004 797 
ED 036 002 



One half nillicn children In the U* S. suffer from sjevete 
emotional disturbance; ancng these, approximately^ 10,000 are 
autistic. bhile rare, autism is stated to he as common as, or 
'more common than, blindness or deafness (West, 1965). The tvo 
cardinal symptoms of autism, "extreme self -isola tion" and 
"^perseveration of sameness," (Kanner, 1966, and Kanner and 
Eisenberg, 1955) are^the basic characteristics used to define the 
population in the Social Exchange laboratory. Autism is seen as 
"a set of habitual response patterns maintained and intensified ^ 
by exchanges which are inadvertently structured by others in the 
child's en vironment » " Thus exchange therapy reverses Qr replaces 
the fundamental autistic habit patterns following a seven i^stagfl^ 
process in which food plays a ma.jor role. The non-re>siden tial> 
program also trains the parent as an assistant therapist in th 
laboratory and at home, yithin six tc eight months the child'r^jili 
are placed in a classroom situation. Procedures used in the . 
laboratory are exjpanded and described wi^ case histories, ^ 
therapist procedures, and exchanges betwj^n the therapisrt^ ,chi£d ' 
and parent, all set in the context of social exchange theoXY.». " * 

vHammer, E. K. Deaf -blind children: A list of EC P^fe?^^^'-^ 

r&ferences . Austin, Texas: Texas * ED 04dW^^' *^ 

University, Department of Education, 1969. 63p. I ^ 




■■^-y^ Listed are references from journals, newspapers, and 
professional reports dealing with various aspects of the 
deaf-blind child. 




Hammer, E. K. Area centers for se^vicf^ tP^ 
deaf-blind children in Arkansas. Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, Final report: 
Planning vear> Dallas;^ Gcllier Hearing and 
1970. 33p. M'- - ' 

Within the s tates ; indicated in the title a survey was 
conducted to determine thia prevalence of the deaf -blind and to 
assess their educational 'ne^ds • Information obtained frro]B' 27y r ^ ' 
teachers, 85 United Fund agencies, 12 caseworkers, 20 ednjcation ^* 
service centers, and 10 parents resulted in identifying 454 ^ 
deaf-blind children^ and |«^ults . The following incidence and' 
placement statist ics wietT^ reported : 12 children in day school; ^ 
•22 children in residential schools for the blind; 142 childr^Tr in 
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residential schools for the mentally retarded; and 312 deaf-blind ' | 
children at hoae. - 'P 



..EC. 005 8 58 
\tD Ml. A. 



Handford, H. K:'''f^^^3^^^» "'f' * J* Structural therapy 
A developmental ^pVrbach to the „ treataent of 
early infantile autisn . S^h^^"^*''^^""*^^ - I^A^'. 
6.(4)-, 243-248. V . - ' ' ■ 

m 



A theoretical discgssion of the use of structural; thferaR^^^ 
Mitn autislfcc" children is presented, tegether witif the co| 



reinf orceaent in various phases of treatment. 



ThP \andicacDed r hild in mir roaaunitY. 
Ellicctt City, Maryland: Howard County 
Coinmisision for Handicapped Children, 1972i 87p. 



EC . 042 352 
ED 06U^B20 



Results of two surveys are presented. The first, a ^ 
county-wide census, was conducted to deterai^ the number ^toid 
types of handicapped children; the second, a^urvey of 25 
agencies, was conducted to assess the programs available and the 

.'li^edy'for additional services. , . 

■> " ' 

The definition, of handicapped children used by the 
•Comaission was that of the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Xouth: "A handicapped child is a child who cannot' 
play, learn, work br do things ether children his age can do; or* 
'■'j»h6 is hindered in achieving his full physical, mental and social 
. tJotent4al, whether ty a disability which is initially mild but 
' ^potentially handicapping or by a^rious disability involving 

several areas of funciton with tffir probability of lifelong 
. . impairme'nt . " , Xm/jk ■ 4 

' "Acoording to the data collected in this particull^' 
JavuMty., there is, on the average, one handiclpped child per j 
■ 'anii most of these children suffer from more than one 
liflSaW* Another finding cited is that boys demonstrate a 
jj^l^ligiuency of handicaps than girls. 

t^»ev4r , the procedures followed in conducting the survey 
S>s^ldata suspect. The sample consisted of a very limited 
5wbWo\offA«iii^ss.e4ected primarily, from -^clic . Healt^i Service 
*h(^^ft^^dfn« was obtained from a mailed questionnaire on 
whi-c'5^ th^^rl#s H^te f^erely asked* whether or not there , was a 
hartdiUppe^^^^^l^n f ^ .Ho validity check to verify the 

data W^s carrfed out b%Cf»use of limited funding. • 
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pp.^^Ty ii. Teaching aids for the Mentally y.--^'.::^^^ .002 008 

tarriVA 'ghi Id . Mpntal Retardaticn. 1967, • 'i?Mp N. A. 

),, 33-35. • ♦ 

A variety of teaching aids and techn^ues for usb with 
entally retarded children are descriJbed , %nd a book, a catalog 
and two f lias illustrating such aids and techniques are cited. 
•The devices selected for discussion Include those with startle 
elements for use with passive children, thosie wi th conbAned 
stiiaqli . designed specif ically for use ^with hyperactive children, 
and^'those for teaching • perceptual Botor skills and sensory 
perceptual skills • 

Harris, G. A, The identif icaVion of deaf-blind EC OUl 968 

school**age individuals in Hicmigan* Aae r ican Eb hm.hm 

Annals of the Deaf . 1972, llZy3) # 386-38S\ 

' Through a stttte-wide surv^yf^ requested by the Hicnigan 
Departnent of Education, 52 deaf -blind per sons (ages bitth to 254v> 
years) in need of special education programs for both ifflpairments 
were located* This represents an inc:^ence rate of 12 deaf-blind 
per million persons under 24 years of age, A special educatjlon 
program for a third major handitcap (mental retardation) was 
required^ for an additional five deaf-blind individuals* The 
study resulte$l. in recommendations regarding, aprpropriate 
evaluation procedures (including diagnosis and prescriptive 
programming ), appropriate educational programs and services for 
this group, and special previsions for the deaf-blind individual 
vuth sericus multiple handicaps. 

H-arshaan, H. (Ed>) Erfucatina the EC OOU '084 

emotlgnally distorted : j!^ book of readings * , ED 031 020 

New York: Thomas. Y. Crowell Co., 1969. a90p. 



e^mc 



Included ^e readings on educati'Sif f or the Emotionally 
disturbed in the^ollowing areas: problems the emotionally 
disturbed pose for the schools; ^approaches^ to educating the 
enoticnally disturbed; educational theory;, the estal^lishment of 
day classes within Regular scfiools; resideirtial. c^Mters; and 
^curric|ala and techniques fcr ed||caiing the disturOTl^w 

■ ^ ' ■ • ■ ' ■ ^ 

Hartung^ J* R. A review^ procedures to ; / EC OCfe 392 

<5^increas€ v^erbal imitation.'skills and iunctiona^i^ ED H. A • 
* speech in autistic childjc^* Jgurnal of gpeech * ^ 

and Hearing Disorders . 197,0 ^ iiX 3 ) , 203-217^, ^ 



After emphasizing the iiPortance qf establishing verbal 
behavior in no'nspeaking autistic children, the author 
proceeds to discuss the theoretiiral bases and procedures of 
verbal conditioning* The discussion includes 

the role of imitation in learning functional speech, the stages 

^- " 88 ' • ' 
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and trends in conditioning verbal repertoires, 

and methods o± teachlnc the child to progress fro» imitation to 

naming, to ansvet questions, establish phrases, 

and finally i^o condition and generalize appropriate-speech. 

Hatien, P. ffmcfiftdinfls nf n nppclal studY ec 032 615 

infititutei Cftnferen gp fcr tearherfi ot deaf- ED 031 bia 

t^lind children . SaoBamentc, California: | 
Southwestern Kegiona"l Deaf-Blind Center, 1971. 8Up. 

Seven conference papers pfesented at the special study 
institute for deaf-blind teachers cover suCh topics as: 
(fiagnosis and evaluation of deaf-blind "children , normal language 
development, and stimulating the hearing, vision, and motor 
development o± deaf-tlind children. Implications for future 
Planning in this^ field are also discussed. 

Haviland, R. T. A stimulus to language development EC "'♦1676 
The institutional environment * Hsntal BetaEdfttlQB* ED N. A. 
1972, 10.(2), 19-21. i 

Ihe stimulus environment of institutions for ttte mentally 
P'^etarded is examined in terms of its effect on speech 
"-development. Appropriate visual, auditory, and tactile . 
kineitSetic stimuli are suggested, along «itl> recommendations for 
val of inappropriate sti*uli. The. role of attendant 
1 in such programs is outlined, an<i>'^the total prograp is 
the Standards for Residenliai: facilities for the j| 

aided, developed by the Aluericah Association on . 
ciency . 

>b - ■ • ■■■ ■ '■ 

Hayes, G .'^ A^^^h•e-ihtegration of the mentally ^ tC OOu 522 

retarded and fhe^Vcp-retarded iii a da^ camping -^^^^ ED M. A. 
program: A demohSttaticn project. Hfinta l 
Retardation , 1969, 3(5>^ 1'<-16. 

Described are the procedures and results of a demonstration 
project integrating the institutionalized mentally retarded and 
the no*-retaraed community in a day camping program. The . 
subjects involved in the project were observed for six specific 
Kinds of behaviofi-, cooperation, interaction, parallel play, 
self -initiated activity , ncn-activity ,• and aggression. The 
findings suggest that the mentally retarded are capable of 
functioning and interacting with the non-retarded m a 
recreational program. 

r m X i *f i na ^ L A ouide to the EC C02 566 

Hayes, G. & Gritfing,*-^. l. ft " i BAyf vv ^r ^ g 

^rinration n-F thp goa f in »h«> ciiMir srhnnlfi Qf ♦ EU 022 

r*l if crnia . Sacramento: California State 

Department cf Education, Bureau for Physically Handicapped Ex- 

I 8:9 * 
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ceptional Childi^en, 1967* e9p* 



The l3ulletin addressee ^ nuaber of areas related to the 
education ol the deaf including : causes, types, and incidence of 
deafness; teacher preparation; evaluatiofi, testing and placement; 
educational goals, curriculun, ■aterials# equipment • 

Criteria for defining multiply handicapped children such as the 
mentally retarded d^at, the blind deaf, the emotionally disturbed 
deaf, the cerebral palsied deaf, and the aphasic deaf child are 
M|ovided* Schools and institutions in Calif ornai serving the 
multiply handicapped are listed yith addresses. 

-> 

"Heber, EpidemiQloav ci mental retardatio n, ^ / 030 374 

Springfield, 111,: vCharles C Thomas, 1970, ED OUJ 976 

1l9p. . 

Figures on the incidence across agle gtoqpings, geographical 
^M^iatioij^j; within the United States, racial and ethnic 
variations, economic class distributions, family variations, ana 
population distributions, family variations, and population 
distribution in institutions are presented in this^ international 
study of the prevalence of mental retarc^^^ion v.. Statistics are 
also provided in areas of. specific diseases and condlt.ions 
associated vith mental ^^retardatioji such^^l^is prenatal and postnatal^ 
infections (both known and!^'unknovn) intoxications , trauma or 
physical agents, and metjE(|)clism or growth effects • 
epidemiological data is |>cesented -in 77 tablBs and 21 
illustrations* ' , 

\ . ' ■ ^ ' ■ .- 

Henley, -A, Demoi^ in mv view . New York: EC 031 S^Ob 

Trident- t^ress, , 1966. 181p, ED U. Ai 

' The text deals with the treatment of .emotionally -disturbed 
,chi1X4](en at the Nontanari Residential Tceataieii^t ,^^ « 
CliiJical School (Florida) • Hojiitanarl ^is presented as a man with 
no forfial training, who refuses to adherir.to set jtxiles, but whose 
warmth and"* ^Understanding of children resuxt^ in dramatic ^ 
improvements • Ciase studies ^^^d aneodctes are indfl<kded • 



Hermeli^i^S. B,,^ & Frith, ^ U, Psychological ' EC OUI^vfr.lS 

studi^^;o|Ki5^b;3;i #utlsmi Can autistic^ ED A; 

childrW m^ke' s^^ t% what th^y see 'an# hear? ' 



Journal ? Special. Rflii ca^ 1 c n , - 1 9 7 1 . 5(2)^ 107-117^ 

^A series of pjsychoNu^gical exj^^ on perception, memory, 

and Vanguage were/caririe^ out in ^^or(^X^:^^^^j|<pl^e the 
psychopatfaclogy of childhccd au^is^ show that 

autistic children have dif f iculti^^s In pejfcei vihg 
structure in meaningf ul and or dered ''s^i^ue^ces • irhej^^^ifll^^y 
similarly with both «ea'ningful and meanjgAgless i|^^^^§B^^'4nd with 
structured and unstructured ma^Herial* It was f dl^^g^'^^hat their 



typical response pattern was the same as the pattern normaly 
found only in randCB or unstructured situations* 



Hewett^ F. & blake^ P. Teaching the eoibtionally EC H. h 

disturbed. In H. Travers (Ed.) SSCOBd ^ EP ^» * 

h.andbook of rese arch on teaching > Chicago: 
Rand McMally & Co . ^ 1973. Pp. 657-686. 



In an extrenely coBprehensive reviev of the research on 
teaching eactionally disturbed children^ th^ authors treat 
definition ^nd classification J3f enotional disturbance ^ . 
trwcidence/,|r|^^ review 

relevant research in the three najor^ ar^as including cla$sroo>i 
condjitiojjLfS ( en vitonaental design / classtvopm climate , grouping 
proceduf^, curriculum, |nstruc'ticn , andlTmanagement ) , teacber 
competencies, and supportive operations Involving worK with 
parents and psychotherapy. Although th/ authors do not deal 
A^tfii^ectly with the issue of severity, the chapter is an extltem-ely 
gseful overview of research in the field. In contrast to. the 
emphasis on experimental studies in m<|ntal retardation (Blatt and 
Garfunkeli; 1971) the authors maintain that research on teaching 
ttiB emotionally disturbed has been largely conducted through 
,ixperienc^ an* observation and only rarely verified using 
experimental methods. |P 

Higginbotham, J- h. Closed circuit TV MXtb EC OUO ^01*; 

- handicapped children . Final repfrt. ^ ED Obp J4bt 

Orlanao, Florida: Gateway School, 1971^ 71p. 'S 

^ This paper describes the .use of closed circuit television 
(CCrV) in a three-year progxaif desitiip^ primarily to help 
emotionally disturbed childreji (CA 6-^3 years) defelop skills, and 
knowledge necessary for participation in regular^ school. Also 
incluaed are a description of the program' 3 information 
dissemination mech'^anisms and a summary of an evSP|uation whil^ 
focused on the conttibution made by the use oi CC^V to the. 
school's entire educational program. The evalif^ti^on proceedings 
demonstrated the difficulty of attributing JTehavioral cnange to 
the CCIV program, although staff are reported to have felt that 
tne program was helpful in changing tbe children's Dehavior. 
Four Individual case studies are also included. v 

HiU, J. P. (Ed.) Minnesota Svmpcsia on Child ^ EC 003 473' 
PsvchclcQv Vcluae i . Winneapolis: The ED. Q32 ^61 

University of Minnesota Press, 1967. 239p. / ^ 

A program of r ei,nf crcemen t therapy in which ten 
schizophrenic and . au^tistic children participated is d@)scribed and 
its results are delineated. In general, the findings showed that 
"a's appropriate behaviors were strengthened by reinforcement, 

N . 91 ' " 
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self-stiMUlatofy behaviors decreased. The program includedf a 
component in which parents were t^uflht to apply the reinforceiaent 
training procedures in the child*s day-to-day life. 

Hingtgen, J. H . , & firyson, C. jQ • Recent develop- 
ments in t*fae study of early childhood psychoses: 
Infantile autisB# childhood schizophrenia, and 
related disorders. ?jt^hizQPiijg>^ia pij|jo^in. 1972, J5# 

Recent developments in the study of early childhooa 
psychoses are revievea in terms of deiscription, diagnosis, 
iinteliectual functioning, language characteristics, perceptual 
processes!;, neuro*biological reseatch, therapeutic procedures and 
theoretical positions.. The discussion description and 
diagnosis points out the similarity ot symptomatology' ^ 
^ .d;jescripticns for all forms of psychoses despite tne variety of 
diagnostic classifications. 

Hirshoren, A., al^fll. A sun^ter 9^^j>li c school IsC C32 425 

special. e ducation prcarams f^^g^ ED G50 540 

disturbed children . ChampaigS^Urhana , Illinois: 
Illinqis University, Department of Special Educa.tioni|^1^7^> 
71p. ' """ 

' Special education officials in each of the 50 states ^ 
participated- in a survey to determine the current status of 
special education programming ioz emotionaiLly disturbed children. 

r The data colle^ied were tabulated ^ccording^ to definition and 
terminology, prevalence, services available^, case Iqaid, class 
size, diagnosis and placement/ administrative otganization , and 

« success of program, for the couQ^ty as a vftpde as veil as by 
geographic region. Foilowing a i^Qviev of related research since 
1960, findings of the survey vere presented . These indicate that 
from 0.05% to 15\ of all children between 5 and 19 years, or 
1 ,200,000 children, are epctionally disturbed . HacKie ( 1969 ) 
conservatively estimated that 2V cf this age group are 
emotionally disturbed, whereas '^age (1»65) estima^ted a ^\ 
frequency of such problems . . 

Ihe authors found nc generally accepted definitions'fi^ \ 
emotional disturbance in the literature; most of those cited were 
operational in' nature. Of the ^ix terms used to charja<i:terize 
this population, die three ma:)or criteria were aciiie^^ment^ 
behavior, and adjustment. The lack o± any accepted definition 
vas judged to be the greatest ueaKness in research on emotional 
disturbance. Analysis of the . definitions used in each state 
revealed very little sfHilarity* Furthermore, i» the majority of 
the states, diagnoses are made ' with^out qualified psycniaticic 
^ examinations. Only a small perc^;^age of emotionally disturbed 
, c^hildren needing special servic^ are receiving tnem, and these 
are generality provided by the l£A<^ However, many of these^ 
children are refiised en'^y intA the schools l^ecause it is felt 
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that they cannct profit from the educational experiences offered 
by the school, or because they are so disruptive that they would 
interfere with the educational prograa for other children. 



Hoffman, H. J. Evaluation cf selected aspect-s EC C41 903 

Project 75Q> Final report . Wal tham , ftass • : ED 061 695 

Brandeis University, Florence Heller School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, 1S*69p 139p. 

i^eported are the results of an evaluation of Project 750, 
Wh^il^ examined the program primarily from an administrative point 
of viev. The project is described as providing funds to private 
schools vhich serve emotionally disturbed students so that those 
Who are severely to moderat^y disturbed may be removed from 
regular classes and reoei^ treatment . ^ Statistics on numbers ot 
children served and number ^improv.ed are given, and toth 
administrative ana programmatic recommendations are made. A 
discussion cf costs in state institutions versus private schools 
is included and private schools are found to b§ less expensive* 

' . ■\ ■ ■ • 

Hoffman, H. -i - I ^nnr^es and referral handbQQli; EC 005 595 

Project 75C . Xalthai, Massachusetts: Brandeis ED 039 b65 

University/ 1969. 71p. 

>• » ■ 

Included in the haadbcok are one-page descriptions of 
private schools f or|ite»oticnally disturbed children in New 
England. E,a<;h entry provides the following inforaation: 
approxiBateVptioliient , type of school, age ranges accepted, 
prograa and curricula, criteria for rejecting students, and types 
of children who seen to te least and aost successful at the 
school. Many cf the prograns will not accept seriously disturbed 
.childrep, the psychotic, those unable to function in a classrooa 
setting, and the retarded. 

Mollis, J.(h. Developaert of . perceptual notor EC 002 31U 

skills in 4 pccfoundly retarded child. Part ED hi A. 

I, prosthesis. Aaericab Jour-nal of Mental 
n^jfif iPncv 1967. U(6), 9H1r952. 

Operant coiy^i:^loning^^:,t»cbiKfcflJi?S^ were used to develop siuple- 
perceptuaXiotc/ s^ls ii^ an ^institutionalized 11 year old girl 
with a.Vinelan^ soUal quctieht of 10. She was diagnosed as 
havinw. severe deVelcpaental deficits.' She exhibited- no" verbal • 
b-i&iravior or changes in facial expression and did not respond to 
candy or ether stiauli as reinf crcers . Ogden Lindsley's dperant 
behavioral equation was used to diagram the behavioral analys-is 
and careful diet" control was initiated to insure the feasibility 
6t food as a potential reinf orcer. The operant .tefltx was 'oi^ven 
external sbpport by tuild^g the aissing coaponentsoin the 
.behavioral equation, ccn^^ting' of the antecedent event ?. 
(jsti-mulus) , ^cvenent (response), ar xrangenent (contingency), and 



subsequent event (ccnsequence) • The prosthetic techniques 
successfully taught the child to reach, contact, grasp, and hand 
the stimulus object to the experiaenter* Three subsequent 
experiments vere successful in developing high level proficiency 
on bent-wire and ^tterned ^string problems with the subject^s 
right or left harfp; ^ 

Hollis, J, ri* Develcpmen-t of ijjjerceptua;i' np.tor *' - -EC C02 316 
sKiils, in' a prof oundly retarded child : Part ED N. A. 

II, ccnseqv*!^Jce c^^^^ 

A me r i ca i^^ .J o^t n a 1 ■ o f ^H^fet^ 1 - tel^iic i e n c v . 1967, U(6) , 953-963. 

An lA^i:xear oxd severely retarded girl (see previous study > 
was shifted from a ccntinucus reinforcement schedule ( Cf<F ) to a 
fixed ratio schedule with little decrement in performance from 
the XBF b#seline; However, both satiation, which occurred on tne 
./1 0:1 ratio, and lack of reinf orcAent were associated with a drop 
in the subject's performance to near zero. In ^ second 
experiment using the fient-Wire problems, which tested for 
bilateral transfer With four hand*eye combinations# tnere was 
near zero transfer from the right to the untrained left hand 
^ whereas skill developed with the left hand transferred better/ 
than ^0^ to the right. These experiments demonstrated that 
contingency and consequence change did not reduce a retaraed 
child's perceptual motor performance and that bilateral transfer 
of perceptual motor skills was successful when th'ere was an 
intact operant reflex in the dominant limb. 

'■ - ' 0 

Hollister, ta. G., & Goldstcn, S. E. Cons^ j^f ra- J EC C03 5^4 
tioDsf or planning classes for the emotionally ED N. A. 

hanaicapped » . Arlington, Va.: Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1962. 3Up. 

Visits, interviews, and descriptions of 68 clasSroom 
programs were used to develop a taxonomy^ on procedures and 
. consiaeraticns in conducting classes tor emotionally disturbea 
jllljUcfren. Administrative processes; pupil screening arid 
"il^^Rjl^^ tic processes; planning, placement and continuous 
aQjllllPmept processes; classroom, operation; processes pf 
rela tioni^Aip buildijpg , mo tivati|pn development, percepi:ua-l^.' 
retraining, behavior manaijemen t, ^behavior re-education #^^^vsi)^mic 
education, and rehaJptilitq^tioh to the regular classroom; 'arid 
^supporting operations of the cliniciaa||plucator liaison and ^ 
schooL*home liaison are discussed. An appendix lists the {public 
^nd private schools in 13 states whose descriptive program 
reports were reviewed. H -it ^ ■ 

■ ■ ' ^ • ■ ' ■ ■ . ' ^ • " \; . • . . 

Homebound services fpr retarded children • EC 003 . 

in Wisconsin . Madisj^ri , His^-Tf^'^^sV^^^c^ils ED A. ^^^r!?;: 

Department of Public instruction, Bu^Au 
f or 'H>a.i)dicapped Chaltfren, f967. '6p., 
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Philosophy, policies, and inplenentation of honebound , 
instruction and training cf aentally retarded children in >r - 
Wisconsin are described; 39 references for instructors are 
listed. 

Hufiphrey, M., fil_Al. SKfiCifli IfiBStt- 

Proora.s ap rt trends in F.urcce for tUC ED h . A. 

■ ent'allv retarded . Washington, D. C.i 

^President's Coaaittee on Mental Retardation, 1968. Up* 

Residential facilities designed for long-tera care, daytime 
activity centers which serve DQth the, social and vocational needs 
of retarded individKjals cf all ages,, and personnel training 
programs were studied in Great Britain:, Denaark , . Sweden , and 
France. Denmark and Swedenlfcave developed comprehensive, tuition 
free high scJjocl tj^ining rpog.raas, designed to produce highly 
specialized child Wre wcrkerV, which last three years and offer 
both classwcrk and practical training. Denmark is well ahead in 
developing programs for care and training, having passed 
legislaticn in 1959 B*king the education^f all retardates 
between the ages of 7 and 21 a^datory. Wn Sweden, where a 
registry <?f the nuater and needs of disabled persons has been 
maintained for alaost 100 years, prograas stress* the laportance 
of separating retardates by IQ * type of illness., and age, even to 
the inclusion cf. seperrate wards for infants. Sweden has also 
atteapted tc intfegi-ate nurses into wcrk with retarded jUeople . In 
England the various regions tend to work independently » have 
larger- institutions, and lack training programs^^or^ard aids and 
house parents. -'-^u 

Hutde'lb; p.^ ny-fifYiew ot rfRfiarch m fdu- ,x k oso in»5 

raViQV.cf^ hanriicaupef ? rrhil^eni The U . g.-A . «• 
i n the, s^ixtie s. Urtana, 111.: University of 

Illinoisi Institute for Hesearch on Exceptional Children, 19?0, 
379p. ■ ■• ■ . •■ - ■ - • ' ; . 



B^search projects conducted during the ^1960*& related the 
- education of emotionally, disturbed , mentally retarded, he^i^g 
impaired, visually impaired and multiply handicapped chiUdr*n are 
reviewed; dissemination and utilization cf research findi\ngs_are 
discussed: teafeher education- and research are considered ; N^nd 
trends likely t<> be prominent during the ,1970's are presented. . 
Much of ' the research conducted in the areas ot eaotio.hjal 
disturbance and m'^ntal retardation is said to have>,been concerned 
witn classification and/or definition. Additional concerns ot 
Jeseaich on eaotional disturbance are said to have been 
:^.ertermining the rncidence arid develpping ways of identifying 
emotibnadly disturbed children in the public school system, while 
behavioral factors ana learning theory were among the major foci 
. of' researchers on mental retardation. Research on multiply* 
handicapped children is shown to have been focussed either on the 
indi^dual with two or acre handicaps or on the study ot the 
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cross disability presented by tw^ or Aore handicap:^. 



Mustedi# J.' et al > Tne psychological evaluation 
of pE<5iqv2ft^ly retarded^ children wit^h the^ use of 
coniDrlte i^jeintcrcers. ' Journal of Ps vcholoaV^ 
19^W^(2), 173-179. 



EC 03 ld79 
ED N. A. 



' iw^^^^^ of the eatteil Infant Intell^-gence Scale were us^id 

with 40 custodially aentally retarded children? to determine 
whether the lacK of predictive validity in infant intelligence 
tests is due in part to the tasKs not being sufficient to sustain 
the child's i^iteres^ or lotivation. Candy reinforters were, u^jad 
in place of the regular test material with 22 of the children. 
The children who received the Bbdifled Cattell obtained 
significantly higher .ratings in botft mental age and Ii^. Ihe 
investigators suggest :ii^hat the candy produced increased * 
■ otivation and conslsjf^eh<^^^^^ of response, tlyas^af fording- a clearer 
Pictrtafe .04 the cogn^|[k^^ve structure of the child beitfg evaluated. 

EC 031 867 
ED N. A. 




Hutchinson , A . sJ^M ^care. units_fQr th^ 1 

severely s ul:nQr» al!jP^^^^ Beloium; I 

IiTternTric^riM^ for the 

Mentally HandioiiyjS^ IMp. 

The sever ^l^^^'uirno rial are defined as those whose IQs vaxy 
from 0-19; w h a p a hi e of learning to care for themjselves , 

to protect th^j^^ves from dangers, or to speak more than a few 
words; and whO^Teguire a considerable degree of nursing care. 
THe role cf special care units ift providing community •4)ased care 
:for these individuals is discussed/ together with the physical 
plant, staffing, pr cgtamluing , and cost of^pperating such units. 



Hutt, C, & Hutt, J. ■ Biological studies of ^ EC, OOU 175- 

autism. JQuT^nal pf Special Ed upa^iiQn ^ . 1969 . ED K.A. 

a(i), 3-ia. ' ' . . 

Hesults of three observation-type behavioral studies of 
autistic children betw^ren the ages of 2 1/2 to 7 years indicated 
that autistic children have a ga2e a version ; a^roid groups/ and 
need to be very rfamiliar with an' cb jfect before examining it^ It 
is suggested that the chronically aroused neurophysiological 
state of the children studied meant that novelty of stimuli oj 
changas in rout^j^eT^were likely to elici,t disturbed behavior.- 
Impllcatic'ns Ic^ thja handling of auti^ic children are ai sous sea. 
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lano, R. P. Learning deficiency versus ' EC 0*«0 

developmental conceptions of aental retarda- «• «• 

tion. kxcection al Children. 1971, iflC*)/ 
301-311. . 

An alternative developaehtal vi'ew of ■e.ntal retardation is 
proposed and contrasted to the educational consequences of a 
learning deficiency approach. * ' 

' • ■ , • ^ ■ 

T^^ntitigaUgn <?t ^>ctPUf?nal chii^tgn; ; , 030 eoo 

Hanrihoolt- for screening teaa ChairMen. UHH 
Jackson, fliss.: Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1970. 51p. ^ 

■ 

Ihe Mississippi legal definition of exceptional children^is 
proviaed, and the screening process for identifying these 
children is descrited. According -to tlfe definition, the 
exceptional child is "any child of educatle and trainable Bxnd , 
under 21, for whose particular educational needs instittionai 
care and training are not available in this state, or "Jo cari^not 
pursue regular classwork due to reason or reasons of detecti^ 
hearing, vision, speech, or mental retardation or physical 
conditions, as determined by competent medical authorities and 
psychologists." The screening process consists of the following 
eight procedures: (1) recommendation of teacher., describing 
behaviors; (2) support of local survey committee examination; (3) 
result's of group achievement, tests ; (4) scores , of group • 
intelligeace tests; (5) extent delayed in age-grade placement 
(and grades); (6) developmental history (given by parents); (7) 
individual psychological examinations; and (8) medical 
examinations. ' . 

T.n.^. s ^..f th» Ti-tic VT nrnarain in t b e \ " EC OM 169^ 

<^...o nf QrP r.PotemhPr 197Q-AuQURt 1971. 058 693 

Monmouth, Oregon: Oregon State System of 

Higher Education, Teaching Research Division, 1971. mp. 

Evaluations of 18 Oregon projects funded with Elementary and 
secondary Education Act Title VI monies for fiscal year 1971 are 
reported, together with'the- overall state evaluation plan for 
Title VI programs. The following information is given tor each 
project: title, type, location, program . description , number of 
children served, funding allocated, and evaluation findings. ^ 
Three of the 18 projects served severely handicapped children: a 
Montessori -oriented preschool project serving 13 severely 
handicapped children in a residential setting; a transitional 
program for emotionally disturbed junior high' school students 
moving from special classes for the seriously - disturbed into a 
regular setting; and a non -resldentia 1 program foi^ deaf-blind 
preschool children and their parents. The most successful 
evaluation technique was the use of videotaped performance- of the 
children at regular intervals throughout the year. 
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Initial eZQHPET^ Co ««ohiigalth plan for adaCfHic;-n . ECf M . A . ' 

a&d trainlPQ of I'CBtallY retarded children. ED N. A. 

\PenDsylvania Depactaents oit Edacatioh «nd Public 
I Welfare, 19*72. 1B1p. 

I Qutainod is th« second phase of f ennsTlvai^a *s overall plan 

to guarantee the right to a free public education for all 
nentaUy retarded children • COMPEI is coaplesjentary to COHflLE, 
the state plan to identify , locate , and ^evaluate aentally 
retarded children. The^ speciiic function of COMP£T is to outline 
the manner in which ^nstt;uctional se^xvices are to be .provided 
subsequent to -identification and evaluation of the target 
population. The document .includes ap introductory section 
Explaining COHPEI and its implementation,, includ^ing brief 
sections on setting behavioi; objecti^es^ lesson planning # teacher 
competencies, tas^ analysis;^ and program butlgeting. The major 
poxtTtsn of the report presents, a set of modules in various' 
develot>meDtal af^c^as (visual, motor , ^ seli-belpj which specify 
behavioral oJ^^i^^ct^yes^ and sug^Je^st a<:tivities , metijl^ods , and 
materials for prVgramifing instructioij' for the retarded. ^ Appended 
are educators* &nd. P ABC *s reactions to the plan. See COMPILE fdr 
a de£cript±cn cf PeqDsylvania* s firsf^phase plan to locate 4na 
evaluate mentally refmxded children. ^ A 



Instructi on guide ^iilth^ profoundiv mentally EC 031319 

' retarded , Seattle: Seattle Public Schools, ED h.-h. 

1968. 198p. j > ' \ - 

^ Thrv^attl% public shcools;. J^i'^^^ aes;Lgned an instruction 
guide to ^^^vide an cpportunitT f or ,the profdandly mentally / 
handica'PPeiP^nild to develop his ability to cope nith the dematids 
of daily liVrng. The manual covers objectives, daily schedule, 
self-care skills, socidl skills, ^ndamental skills, and art, - 
music, and physical education across nursery, kindergarten^ 
primary , intermediate , and pr^ vocational levels. ^, i 




Jarvis, E. Insanity and idiocy in Ma ssachusetts: EC 0^ 197 

Report of the Commission on Lunacvl 1&55,> ^. , ED A. K. 
Cambridge,'' Mass . : Harvard University Press, ^ . ^ ^ ^ 
1971. 28 3p. 



Ihis book reports the findings of a study of mental illness 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts that was conducted in 1855 
including an introductory statement intended to provide the 
reader with an understanding of the. backgrjoJind of tbe sfudy, its/ 
techniques , objectives , and effects , and "otfM development of 
psychiatry in America durii^ the first. half of\:he nineteenth* 
century, as well as tbe development of meny^l hospita^ls and ^ 
related public policies. The report itself cojrta^^s detailed 
incidence statistics, as well as statistics oi^ the, socio-econ 
status of mentally ill patients and compares these ifith similar 
statistics from England and Ireland. Descriptions of various 
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public facilities provide ihfot.ation ^-^^^^l^^" ^"f ^n^ ^ 
size, adBinistiatiTe policies, cost^ type of i""^^' .^//i 
physical facilities. Finally; reco.iendations for f acilit^^^are 

discussed* .... — ' / ^ ' 

Jasio«, R. I. RpMf l fntfi in gnlillr inRtUuUo Bg. /^^ Sul 

fnr thf ----^^^iv retarded. "^^^'i^' J""' ? * ^ * * / 
Depairtment of Health, Education, and Welfare, / 
Behabili-tation>ervices Ad.inisttation, 1970. , 1^6. 

Tables Biresent trend data, patient Boveraepft „ 

.e^soillu aSd financial data for ^^^^^f ,f 1^^^' F^igurfs a^^ 
mentally handicapped persons during 1963 tyl969. Figures ar 
listed by individual state in each category. / 



Jaslow, R. I., ■al^i.- -Crite.ia for ad/ HfX"" 
mission to institutions for ^^e mentayiy re- ED/. . 

tarded. flfntft^ RPtardatiQn , 1966, a/!*), 2 5. / 

facilitate the ;identificat/on of retardates ".f 

institutLnal waiting lists -ho ^^J^nir^^ere 
community and home, the followiM ad.ission criteri/ «ere 

atter age nu^u ^ Zko Piv.outh State/Home and Training 

iS9 should onlf be adnit/ted at some xatei-^a . c 
«y fanuuiu p a/clarification of requirements tor 

fof such criteria are a ^larltac / ^^mission selection 

community, services no» lacKing , . ■ ^.^-ntis 
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teristics of retarded children rat6d as 
severel-y hyperac^tive . milf l P-iYrhlfltrY and 

H^^.^n n^velcpmeiit", 1971, 2<1)» 26^-31. ^. 



' In a conl/rolled experinent/usiag 94 pairs of^retardg:.^^ 

^lillts aJd history of convulsive seizures. Hyperactive 

kJih^!; the study had lower social quotients and f«i»eE «er^ 
fo pJHeVy toi eftlainjd. 'in addition, the hyperactive children 
shb^edii/iigher ihcidei^ce of destructiveness, -ithdrajal, 
assaullfveness, cveranxicusness , and fearfullness. It is 
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concluded that seyere hyperactivity unfavorably affects the* 
prognosis for the behavioral- adiustient ot retarded children. 

■ ' / ' - ' ■ } ' 

Jervis/G. A. (Ed.) ExpacfdinQ concepts in ^EC 003 3**0 

Mental getMrdatiop t ficigntific fiVPOfiiuM of ED 026 775 

tho Josenh P, Ke nnedy. Jr ^ ^ Foupda^ion ^ 
(3rd Boston/ Massachnficttg. 1966) . Washington, D.C.: ^Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation, 1969. 262p. * ^ 

The following aspJscts of aental retardation are discussed: 
genetics, biological basis, of learning, deprivation factots, 
operant techniques, rehabilitation, and physical performance. 
Deprivaticn factors in mental retardation include ins^i^tuticnal 
factors, day care programs for the 'disadvantaged , effects of Head 
Start, and outer directedness in problem solving. Tire section on 
operant techniques addresses research on academic learning, short 
term memory and rote learning , instruction in an insti^Xttion and 
evaluating the hearing of the severely retarded. Subjects 
treated under rehabilitation' include socioeconomics of mental 
retardation, institutionalization, adjustment, community 
approaches, and rehabilitation of the severely reta'tded. • 
Discussed in the section on physical performances are physical 
performances of the trainable retarded, diagnosis and 
prescription, recreation , the factor structure of motor 
abilities, and current status of research. 



Johnson, J. T., Jr., & Olley, G. J. Behavioral 
comparisons of mongoloid and nonmongoloid 
retarded persons: A reyiev^ Aaerican Journal 
of Mental Deficpiencv . 197 1 , 25( 5) , 546-559 . 

Studies comparing the performance on^experimental tasks of 
mongoloid and nonmongoloid subjects of vatying mental abilities 
yield littje evidence that the retarded individual's behavior is 
related to a medical 'classification of mongolism , thus casting 
som^ ^dpubt on the utility cf the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency classification system. A series of suggestions 
conc^erning the elabcratiqn cf a viable behavioral classification 
system for mental retardation are made. \^ 

Jordan, J. fl. CEC-EBIC • £ . the now way to know: . ( EC 041 251 
-Current thoughts and actions concerning the ED M. A. 

retarded student. Education and Training 
of the Mentaflv Retarded . 1972^2(1)# 57-59. * . 

. - 

I'^ jdvance analysis froa th.e' Ciaensions II report, pi^blished lay 
the. Council for Exceptional Children, is previewed. The report 
analyzes the telephone responses of 50 state directors of special 
education who were interviewed about special education services 
in their stat«s, adainistf ative projbleas and issues,, outstanding 
proo.ra»s and projects, personnel tra'ining, identification arid 
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dikynosis of children, and prograi ev,aluation. Hanjf fj^te _^ 
directors felt thbt adequate services were being provided to the 
neiitally retarded, due in part to strong citizen advocacy and 
teacher training. E.ctionally disturbed children -ere/seen as _ 
the Bost difficult group tc perve. Also described in the axtxcle 
ate materials for teaching telephone skills to^ the nentally . • 
retarded . 

■f ■ . 

Jordan, J. B., & llcDcnald, P. L. (Eds.) " • EC 031^06 

niBPnsi&nSi Annual « .irv«.v of PXCePtlonal • EP O'*^ 4db ^ 

rh ild research activitlep and issues — 1970. - 
A?liSgto5: V a^ ciiicil fcrExceSnonal Injornataon 

Center on Exceptional Children, 1971. 65p. i 

In a telephone interview conducted by the'CEG-EBIC ^ 
Information Center, 57 selected leaders were asJeed to identify 
current and significant trends, activities, prodApts, issues, and 
individuals in the field of special education, tn sum.arizing 
and interpreting responses to the interview quftstions, articles 
examine the convergence on key topic areas, responfe-e of 
organizations to problem areas of concern, «robl^j. and obstacles 
in exceptional child research, and current controversies in 
special education. Additional art^^cles contain reviejis of ^ 
information files and journal literature compiled ai)aj:t ^^om the 
survey focusing on computerized information, recent trends in 
research, and a Review of content in basic speech and hearing 
journals. Introductory articles provide. information concerning, 
the products and activities of the Council for Exceptional 
Children and the CEC-tBIC Information Center. 



Jorgenson, H. A. Effects of cVntin^ent- J \ ^ EC CUO 560 
preferred music in reducing two stereo- ^ « • 

typed behaviors of a profoundly retarded-, 

Child.' -Innrnal of M.i«4r Therapv. 1971, 
139-145. 

In two experiment? conducted to reduce the duration of hand 
movement and rocking in a ten-year-old P^*^*""'**!^^ "^"J^J ^^^^ ' 
verbal stimuli, and contingent music was used as a reinforcer. 
With the occurrence cf stereotyped behaviors the preferred music 
wa's interrupted and the investigator made a request for quiet 
hands- or -quiet girl". Music was continued immediately upon 
cessation of th-e undesired behaviors. Results indicated that 
both stereotypic behaviors were reduced over the course of 
treatment. " . ^ ■ ... ' 
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Justice^ a. S.^ ftt al. K l^oK at the popu- v - EC 501 291 

lation served by a unives^ty clinic for ED M . A . 

retarded children. Mta^i^i Bytamation. 1970, 
ft 03)., a3-4d. 

j ' Using a Bodel based on census Inforaaticn., the relationship 
betVeen the population served bj a university, clinic for the 
Mftentally retarded and Its coBMonlty was Investigated. i 
Characteristics selected for coapsirlson were based on ' I 

avq(|y.ablla.ty of data In the clinic; records and the 1960 census j 
rep!ort. The study Included ^282 faailles served by the clinic 
between 196V and 1966. gesuits indicated that no difference 
existed between the clinic srfmple and tAe coaaiunity wltn respect 
to tace and occupation cf the father. Howeyer, the clinic sample 
o ver-repifeSented faailies with' incoaes below $6,000 and 
undeiv;represented faailies with incoaes above $15,000. Results 
for level of education corresponded with incoae level. . 
Additional characteristics were SLtudied and resu4.ts reporxed. It 
was cbncloded that ^iailar clinics can expect a high nual)er of 
lower incone clitents. The need to ijRprove outreach activities to 
the under-represented incoae and educational level groups was 
stressed. , 

Kafafian, H. Study cf ■kn->aVchlne coaauniya--^ EC 050 266 

tions svstgas for the han dicabned. C/B/l ED C70 222 

Q\ficQnd recor t. 7 vols. Washington , D : 
Cybernetics Research Institute* Inc., 1970. . 151p. 

Jleported are studies cf the CYBEHCOI! faaily of aan-BAChlne 
systeas designed tc enhance the capability of the severely 
handicappred to coiaunicate and thereby develop intellectually. 
Aspects of the study Include developing tests to ■ea'sure 
effectiveness, investigating aan-aachine interfaces , developing 
materials for teaching use of the systems' to the handicapped , and 
deaonstrating and dies%f inat^ang Inforaa^tion to educators. Also 
described are specific research and training prograas .with deaf 
and blind children. Conclusions, recoamendatipns, future plans 
and appendices of iliust<rative and related aaterlals- are included 

Kahan, V. D. M^ni^al illnegs in childhi&od: EC 033 010 

^ study of rpsld^ ntlal tr^aiiaent, Philadelphia, ED N . A . 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 1971. 219p. 

A study of 71 psychotic and severely eaotipnally. disturbed 
Children was conducted at the West Stowell House , England , 
inpatient unit from 1959 tc 1965. The children residing in the 
facility, aged 3.5 to ff* ^earS^, were .divided into four diagnostic 
categories: psychcsia. without organic subnormality or severe 
subnormality; psychosis with severe subnormality; severe 
emotional disturbance with subnormality ; and Qonduct <^dlsorders . 
Treatment , consisted of residentiai erivlrcuimental care with 
family-abased domestic units> chll<^^entered Ihtenslve care. 



reotessed nurtural care, and on-continuing individual 
psydhotherap,. The pto^ra. stressed staff acceptance of 
regression and hostilit^, -anifest good will, and J^J"*^ 
development of control as the child beca.e aware of the need lor 
i£. Hesults of the residential treatment suggested thj^t 
psychosis which includes rejection, anxiety, or excessive 
Reactivity ^«ajor ele.ents has a fair chance of responding to 
the warn, pSfconal treat.ent in which explicit and implicit 
Nurturing is Aavailafcle . 

KakaliK, J. s., ai-iQ. f iprvl fifts for hnnfliclBPfia 1* a* 

Y^ntht » p rnn'-^- »v«^rvle«. Santa Monica, 
Calif.: The Band Corporation, 1973. . SUIp. 

A 20-«onth crose-agsc-cy evaluation of Eederal and ^-tate 
programs for both mentally and phjscially handicapped youth in 
the united States provides estimates of resources devoted to this 
population. Although acprcxima tely 11 million (of a total of 8J 
million) Children and youth wete classified as handicapped in 
197^, Jncopsistencies in defining and classifying handicapping 
conditions make these prevalence statistics somewhat s^sPe^t. 
Jajor problems identified In the service system were found^ to 
include- inequities, gaps in sei^ce, insufficient knowledge, 
aSd JJadeguate contrcl! . Statist^ and discussion are included 
on the amoung of federal and State expenditure in five P^°^ra. 
areas: health, welfare, education, mental health, and vocational 
rehabilitation. Definitions and discussions of prevalence 
^timates are contained in an appendix to the report. 

Keane, V. E. The incidence of speech and / EC J**! '"'^ 

language problems in the mentally re-tar(^^ . tu m. «. . 

^ont.al HPt ^r^latlon. 1972, 111(2), 3-8. 

M^r findings from U1 studies on the incidence of speech 
and language problems in the mentally handicapped population are. 
(iy the?e !s a higher than qormal indidenC,^ of speech, lai^guage, 
and hearing disorder* In the mentally retarded; (2) ,^^^,„„ 
Institutionalized reLrdates tended to exhibit more communication 
^Jo^leis than the no^nstitutionalized ; (3) the lower the It 
score of a retardatelr the igreater tHe chance of a severe 
coS^unJcaticn p^oblJ, (4) no unique pattern of speech deficiency 
has bee»i demonstrated in the mentally retarded, as a "hole, 
although articulation, voice, and stuttering difficulties are 
respectively the first,, second , and third most prevalent 
proDleitfs. 
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KeB£>, C. J. faaily treaaent within the ailieu EC 032 025- 

of a" cesidential tceataent center. Ch|^ld , .ED^M. A*. V 

'JiftllaXfi* 1971,^(4), 229-235. . 

Ihe Wisconsin C|}ild£en!s Tteatment Center in Hadison, \ 
Hi,8Cons^n# proVides a prdgraa involving the faaily im the 
treataebt. of their eaotionaliy disturbed ^^children . The evolution 
of the prbcess of faaily treatment at the center is summarized as 
veil as details o± the process* • Of the* 3^ children (aged ^ to 
13) treated and discharged froa this prograa/ none have been 
replaced in institutions; except for enechild wh^ was placed in 
a fo5ter hoie, all of the children ai;e now living with their 
f^an.ilies* 



l^enney, H. J., et al , iMprovii^Q the cduca-^ . EC 003 469 

tion of eaQtlonallT disturbed aj lQlescepts ED 0 38 780 

throtioh the educat-i^na l cadre as a diaanQstic^ 
teaching* and rescarct\ instruaent » Belaont* Massachusetts: 
McLean Hospitals 1966. 120p. 

An educational cadre was foraed to function as a diagnostic, 
teaching, and research resource fcr e»*otionally disturbed 
adolescents in a residential treataent prograa. Working with the 

classroom teachers were a curriculum specialist, a cognitive 

psychologist, and a psychiatric ^linician . Experdaental - 
curriculua units in English and, history were developed around 
cognitive style, learning and recall, and language. Although 
landuage tests did not deacnstrate significant chan9es, 
observatioi) and student critiques and work products suggested 
that the aaterial and methods -aay have facilitated learning • 



Kershnet, J. h. Intellectual and special de- i " EC 042 717 

velopaent in relation to faai3.y functioning: 1 ED A. 

A longitudinal coapari^on of hoae ys. Insti*^ S ' 
tutiona:^ effects. Aaerican Jourifal of Mental D^ficiepcy. 1970, 
li(3), 276-284. 

The iaportant relationships existing between retar^Led 
children and theic faailies were studied with 42 aentally 
retarded institutionalized childi:en and 27 .similar children who 
remained at hoae. Pre- and post-tests were administered \o 
measure both social quotient and intellectual ability. 
Interviews were also carried out to deteraine the level of family 
functioning. Families who kept their retarded children at home 
showed decrements on all .criterion measures , while institutional 
families tended to improve in every area. 

Kidd, J. W. Some unwarranted assumptions in 
tne education and hatilitation of handicapped 
children. priucatlon and Traininy of the 
Mentally Retarded . 1966, J(^), 54-58. 

. . 10 4'. 
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~ Nine assu.ptions regarding the nature of prognosis for and. 
education of the .entally retarded are said to t.e , 
Jiong the theses set forth instead arei (1) -ental retardation 
is Bcst frequently caused by experiential deprivation and 
,theJef6re can be prevented;" (2) the lxtent to -hich rate ana 
"^^i"'; Of learning in retardates ar/ ^"f ^^«^^its^ "1!^??:^; T 
(3)*Bedical personnel are not necessarili experts °* 
classifying, rating, and uredictinjj consequences of aefltal 
deficiencies. =1 " ' , . 

llTiBbrell, D. L., •fil.il. Institutional en- 1 
vironaent devel6ped for train'ing severely - \, EU m. a. 

and profoundly retarded,. Hfnt,al BetflldaUoa> / j 
1967, 5C 1) » 3U-37. J , . 

special toys, d.evelop.ental and training equipment were used 
to establish self-feeding- and toilet habits ^nd to develop _ , 
coordination 1^- 20 severely .entally retarded 

Abilene, Texas, institution". The subjects iiere?6 to^ 18 years oi 
age but cculd not establish a b^sal -ental age^of t-Q I^^" °" 
the Stanfcrd^binet; they were characterized as aggressive and 
SestrictlSe, The speciikl eguip-ent included ^ 
pool, special toilet sEs, and articles providing tactile, 
visual, auditory, and j/in^esthetic stiaulation. 

Kirchner, A. S.,.fil^. ShocK as punish.ent EC J'^O f^l 

in a picture-na.ing task with retardea child- ED h . 

ren. -Tonrnai rf Anniipd BchavlQi AnalTSAs* 
' 1971, HO) , 227-233. ^ ♦ 

heporte'd are two experi.ents in which two retarded children 
«ere taught to na.e . pictures according td standardized procedures 
u'nSer dJJJerIng sti»Slus conditions. In both cases the results 
showed that the ase , cf electric shock tended to produce better 
perJoJ«ance as .easured by the a.ount of inattentive behavior and 
the ratio of correct and incorrect responses. 

Kiaber, M. B., at_al . Responsiveness to- , EC PO** ^25 

social xeinforce«ent. a.ong institutionalized ED a. i^. 

retarded children. ftifrlmn i lnHTIia l Ol 

f^o ntpl npficlencY , 1969, 1316)' 890-895. . ^ , 

Two unnaaed institutions for the aentally retarded are ^ 
compared in this study, with the major differentiating 
cnaract^ristic being the degree of social interaction offered to 
tSe children: Institution A provides «uch less opportunity for 
social interaction that> does Institution B. Severely retarded 
children transferred for administkative reas<vis fro. Institution 
A "stUuUcn B were co.pared ko a closely -matched group oi • 
ch^dreflL remained in Institution A. Results indicate that 
the Children remaining in the more depriving institution (A) 
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approached closer and electejAy^ stay longer nilh a socially 
reinforcing adult than did the children who ver^ transferred to 
the leas depriving ( B) institution • Findings the study 
suggest that the effects of institutionalization in a deprived 
environaent aay be reversible. The authors also suggest that 
heightened\responsivity to a caretaker may b'ecoae associated with 
heighte^ned reaction to socially-defined failure experiences, 
problem sclvin-g behavior, and therefore with intellectual 
developafent. * 

. . . > 

Klabet,*!!. M*. Betardate R in resldcnca; A EC 006 019 

study of institutions . West Hartford, " ED C41 421- 

'Connecticut: Hartford University, 1969, 147?, 

\ esented are the objectives, ae.thodology , and results o± 
study of six resid€ntial institutions for aentally retarded 
children. ^ Ihe purpose of the research was to show that 
differences afcong institutions are directly responsible for 
differential functioning a«on^ the residents; to identify reasons 
for the differences; and tc recomaen^d chartges in institutional 
managenent leading tc Baxinun realization of development .and 
potential of residents. Besearch procedures included development 
and pre-testing of observation instruments and rating scales, 
on-site observations, and recording o± the data. It was found 
that in a typical institution at least one-third of the tim? of 
severely retarded children is spent- doi»^ nothing, and that in 
five of six cases the children's greatestS source of inter petsonal 
contact was other ward residents. Two of Hhe institutions were 
judged to be ineffective Jsincie their residents appeared neither 
happy nor self-sufficient, showed little int«aiecUial growth, had 
■any stereotyped behaviors, and manifested- ex6€#sive need for 
social reinforcement. Attitudes of attendents Aod parents of 
children in the different institutions were foutfd to show high 
consistency; however, parents of children in the two institutions 
judged to be. effective visited their childTCen mbre frequently. 

[ . . 

Klein, G. (Ed'.), al . .rnvERT fch.ildren . . "'EC 002 458 

pffpred vital pd « ra <• i n n a^i ra i ni nn and 023 205 

thprapv) Prn-iect. Ypar 1 .V Tucson, Arizona: ^ ' 

Tucson Public Sc^iools, 196"?. 27p. 

Ihe COVERT, School , involving seven Tucson school districts* 
a chidren's hone and a child guidance clinic, was designed to 
initiate, compare, and evi^luate alternative educational 
approaches for emotioi^aify -distur bed children. The following six 
approaches were i mpl^jpnted.) to meet th^ needs of an estimated 3h 
jt'to ^^^ <Jr school popil^iioRjexhibiting . emotional disturbance: a 
residential school, .a» day school, special class programs, a group 
approach combined with tutorials, a support teichef for tfhildren 
in regular classes, and recreational therapy. Areas discussed 
include identification of problem children, teacher roles and 
responsibilities^ techniques to be. demonstra ted , teacher 
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Objectives and purposes, classrAo. .anage.ent, and evaiuation and 
renortina techniques. The school's philosophy, location, 
phJsi^lJMrntfand crglil.ation are described. Uve ^ejavxors 
chai:i?teristic of the e.oHonally handicapped are also listed. 



EC OOU 679 
ED . A . 



Ki\obLxMHi\. P., & Johnson, J. L/. (\Eds.) Ul£ 
^^^,^^^ ^nna1w i f= t n ^^ P(1 r^^^rire"' Syracuse, 

n! Y.^ Sy>cU iS^^^^^^ °i Education and 

vBehabilitation . 
■Rehabilitation, 1969. lUlp. 

Ihe tollowing articles on the Emotionally disturbed are 
presented: an ^approach to the study of teaching by Edmund 
imirtnn- conBents on an approach to the study of teaolTtiLa/by uavia 
H^iJ" ;pp°"cEel to eJalSStion by Haynard Reynolds,Ja "searcn 
Srogra^^n a public school setting by Rhoda Fi^erJ the needs and 
curricSlu. to' hyperactive children by "^^i"- >f icKshanK; and 

comments on hyperactive c^ildrln by ^^'^^Jt^^W sSelJo^ohen?' 
comments on hyperactive children are presented ^^^^^f ■^'^9f'-°"^" ' 
^hlle additional topics consider functional diagn^ti^ 
and their applicatloJ in the education of distur beV^ildren Dy 
Ralph Rabinovitch, and diagnosis and treat.ent^n 
.athematics-its progress, problems and Po^f^^^^i^'^^i* .^^ 
educating emotionally disturbed children and youth l.y John 

Wilson. 



EC 0 50,, bU 9 
ED M. A. 



Kohn, h;, 4 Rosman, B. L. A two-factor m;o^|l \ 
of emotional disturbance in the young chi^» 
validity and screening efficiency. .IgUI B ^ )^ 

rh^Td PsY rhn^""^^"'^ P-sYchiatry, 1973, Jl-d) 3i 56- 

A two-factor model cf e«oti1&»al disturbance in P"^ch°°i 
Children was tested for validitj knd ^screenin^ efficiency . A 
Social Competence Scale and a Prolle. Checklist were used to , 
measure the following two dimens:Kons: Factor I, ^ ^ ^ 
Inte^eet-participation versus apalhy-withdrawal; and Factor II, 
iS^pe^ticn-co^JLance versus anger-defiance. After eval^luation 
of l!i25 children (aged 3 to 7 years) in ^variety of treatment 
settings, the factor dimensions were Iwind to be efficient ih 
di^eren^iating disturbed children from a ror.ai population. It 
Jas "sS conciSded th^t groups of children (constituted on the 
"sis Off teacher ratiiigs) can be discriminated by means of the 
J to rising instruments. Specific findings with the sample 
population include Ue following: the disturbed «J°^P ^"^^"^f 
significantly more, males and significantly 

intact homes; disturbed girls showed- predominately Factor I 
oa^holog?! b^t only these who shoved Factor II were likely to be 
Je^eried ^or ^reatient; disturbed boy^ had Factax I and II scores 
that were high and rcughly equal. ^ 
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Kok, J. F. y. S»riictQca»hil- rhildran. Pa i t I> 

dasrrlption of d i sturtoanra tvpc and strategies. 
Portland* Oregon: International Scholarly Book 
Services, 1972. 125p. 



EC 050 712 
ED M. A . 

/ 



StructcpathT is a type of severe behavior disorder which 
includes sthenJ^c, asthenic, and chaotic sub^types o± eaotionally 
disturbed and hy perkineti^-'ehildren . The sociotherapeutic 
approach/ i.e., the creation of situations as close to real life 
as possible, is reccaaended fdr working with this group. 
Sociotherapy is^ an integrated '"Ultidisciplinary technique in 
which the priaary goal of residential treataent is the gradual 
return of the child to his noraal enviro^jaent . This ^s 
iapleaented by function training and strufe4^urihg ^toup^frer^y. 
See EC 050 713 for the entire study by the aaae author. 

4 
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ED M. A. 



Kokal»Xa,'>^ «., & Kckasta, C. J. Classrooa 
technitjsUes: Individualized work centers; An 
approacK\tor athe eleaen'tary retarded chi^. X *• 
RrinriitlQn «nd Training of tha Mcn«-«nv yfttardedX 1971, fi(1), 

25-28. ^ r ^ 

"a plan'^is proposed for adapting the\engineered\^assrooB 
Bodel for individualizing the teaching ofXaentally re^t^rded 
individuals. lapleaentatlon, orga'nizationivand reinf orcemen-t 
procedures for an experiaental prcgraa are presented along with 
review of scae of Its advantages and disadvantages. 



\ 



Kraacr, E. The practiceof art therapy with 
children. *««>ric«n Jrnmul nf Art TheraPY. 
1972., 1J(3), 89-11€. 



EC 0U1 920 
ED M. A. 



discussion of ^he practice of art therapy with emotionally 
disturbed children (ages 3 to 12 yej^) begins with an 
explanation of the program including a description of two 
sessions involving several children and concludes with a 
comparison of the twc segstAons." The role of the art therapist is 
shown to'be central tc^he succesi? of the program, which operated 
^between 1968 and 1970 in ,the Child Psychiatric hard of Jacobi 
Hospital in New York City. > 



Krop, H., «t al . Hcdification of the self- 
concept of emotionally disturbed children 
by rnvrrV r-* pohavinr ThPrftpv. 

<I971, 2(2), 201-204. 



EC 
ED 



032 154 
N. A. 
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In the experiment Mpcrted in this a^rticle, the effects o: 
overt and "covert reinfoA:ement on children's self-concept were 
assessed. Subjects wer4 3^ children diagnosed as having various 
behavioral discrdersi^f cllowing an initial administration of 
items taken from tlie Tennessee Department of Mental Health 
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Self-concept Scale." The children were divided into three' groups 
for a second administration. Group I received covert 
.^reinforceaent fdlloning responses associated with a positive 
self -concept; Group II. received overt reinf orceaent following 
such responses; GrottP III, the controls received no- 
reinforceaent. The results of a third adainistration of the test 
Showed- that the Group I children were the only ones who changed 
significantly between the first and thitd adainsitrations of the 
test. These changes were maintained in a follow-up test two 
weeks later. 

Kugel, R. B. Coabatting retardation in infants EC 030 

with Down'ssyndroae. £Jillil£fiJJ , 1970, 12(5), 
188-192. ~ 

A study was conducted to determine if institutionalized 
mentally retarded children can develop well socially and 
intellectually if provided care and stiaulation in a hoaeliKe 
environaent. Seven children with Down's syndroae, ages four to 
17, were studied fo.r 18 months in an institutional program 
incltiing a hoaeliXe atmosphere, encough staff for each child to 
have 2 substitute mother, and continuous stimulating and 
physically strengthening experiences. This program included an 
emphasis cn the development of adaptive processes and motor 
Skills, an instruction program by a physical and occupational 
theraDist for aides in aotor skill develojjMent techniques, and 
spe"ai attention and new experiences for the children away from 
the ward. Findings indicated a higher degree of . 
adaptability than had been observed in siailar institutionalized 
Children, an increase in children's gross and fine^aotor 
activities, and progress i* language developaent and self-help 
Skills. Progress made by six of the seven children was greater 
than would normally le expected of siailar children. 

Kugel, B. B., 4 Wolf ensberger , W. (Eds.) EC J" 532 

rh.nnina ca f ffrn-i ^° r^^irtPntial services fQt . ED 030 228 

^t^p ,pntanv rptard fid. president's Coaaittee 
Mental Retardation, 1969. '♦28p. 



on 



The volume includes a collection of papers authored. by 
authorities in the field of mental retardation and experts 
regarding facilities for the aentally retarded. The first 
section of the text focuses upon the challenge of innovative 
action, basic facts regarding the current status of residential 
facilities, personal reactions to current aodels in the U. i., 
and the history and development of U. S. institutional models. 
The second section presents conceptualizations of aodels ot 
adequate service delivery and' in-depth descriptions of 
already-established model programs for the aentally retarded. 
Included are comments and proposals regarding new and radical 
innovations and recommendations for change in ^^^^i" . Jj^'"^^ , 
patt,erns. A theme consistently stressed in tne text is the need 
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to include^ view^ and discuss residential' services as one 
component of a continittiB of services for the sentally retarded. 

Kugelaass, I. h/ Th^ Autistic child. Spring- EC 031 108. 

field Illincis: Charles €• Thosas# 1970. ED.H. A. 

382p. 

This text on childhccd autiss attempts to integrate the 
never knouledge of autlss as complete social aphasia with marked 
CMS disorganization. A description and assessment of the 
autistic child is presented in, physical^ emotional, mental, aiid 
behaviofal terms. Veurcphysloiogic , psychogenic, and biochemical 
theories as explanations of the mechanism of autism are explored. 
Clinical management is' discussed in termi^of home, nursery, 
school, hospital, and preventive therapy, and the prognostic 
spectrum. 



Kurtz, B. A., & Walfenshcrger , «; Separation ^ . EC 004 989 
experiences of residents in an institutioti ED M. A. 

for the. mentally retarded 191O7I959. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency T 1 969 JiK 3 ) , 389-396. 

Over the years covered inf^his study, it was found that 
released residents who entered) the institution. during adolescence 
were far more likely to be re^ased into the community. However, 
the frequency of deaths suggested tfi¥ need for special medical 
routines during the first three to 12 months. Placement o| new 
residents in medical units was ^pt recommended, however^ unless- 
the patient also received Intensive interpersonal contact and 
nurturance. - t * 
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L'Abate, L., & Whitaker, D. L. >n annotated EC 003 599 

hlhlioariiohv of hahairlot ■odlf ica t,i on with ED 11^ A. 

children and retardates . Atlanta; Georgia ii- 
State College, Child Developaent^aboratorj, 1967. 36p.' 

Listed and BUBBari2ed briefly are 130 journal articles and 
books published in the 196C 's Concerning behavior aodification 



boOKS puoixsnea xn xne iscw a 
vith, children and retardates^ 



$ 

Lacey, t. P. i.^f^ with th/.^ntallv sick • EC 030 045 

rhild . Elasfotd, H. Y.: Pergaaon Press, ED OV i69 

1969. 77p. ' 

The basic descripyicn of autistic children as evldenfed in 
"psychic withdrawal"°±s elaborated with a presentation of the 
■ost characteristic behavioral syaptoas. General principles of 
aare of eaotionally disturbed children, including routine , 
physical care (dressing and undressing,' feeding, toilet traini/ng, 
sleeping), are discussed, together with speech, bearing and 
coamunication pr^bleas peculiax to psychotic children . 
Differences between noxaal and' eaotionally disturbed children, 
and between sev^erely eaotionally disturbed and psychotic children 
are explained, ' ' 

Lance, U. fTflr*''*^? !S 

special sUtidY lnsti »ti»ii for the ■ultlplY ED 030 ^30 
handicapped^ Lqr Annclcs , Departient of Health, 

Educatioiir and Welfare., 1967. ' i 

The proceedings include papers on the fo^llowing subjects: a 
case sutdy in coaaunity challenge; California trends concernino 
services , to the aultlply handicpaped; the aultiply handicpap^ 
deaf; curriculum development processes; prescriptive teax:hiJig; 
role, of the clinician-educator; and planning. Panel discussions 
were conducted on special probl«as, parents, teacher pre- 
paration, legislation, and public school roles in providing 
special services. Incidence figures in California for Bultiply 
handicapped deaf and blind children under 15 years of age are 
reported. . " 

Lazar, A. L., fll_al. > sftlected hihIloaraDhV EC Oil 037 

on the aultiplY handicapped . Greeley, Colorado: ' EL S. A. 

Bocky Mountain Special Education Instructional 
Materials Center 1967. 8p. ' 

Included In the bibliography are 118 publications on 
children with a witle variety of multiple disabilities. Documents 
dating from 1903 to 1967 include research studies, biographies, 
descriptions of teaching and training techniques, curriculum 
guides, surveys, reports of educational programs, reports of 
services, bibliographies, and future projections. 

Hi 
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Leach^ F. Multiply handicapped visually oao 051 

impaired children : Instructional materials ED N« A. 

needs. I^irr^m^i onal Childriin. 1971, i&l2) , 
153-156m^ 7 - 

Besults are presented of a two phase survey of programs for 
the aultiplyhandicapped visually-inpaired child to assess needs, 
and to formulate iaplicaticns for materials developaent. The ^ 
muitiply^handicapped visually-rimpaired child was operationally 
defined as "having two or more educationally significant 
handicapping conditions, one of which is visual impairment: Two 
hundred fifty-eight organizations out of 293 surveyc^d responded 
with a combined nppulation of S^Uift multiply handicapped visually 
impaired childre|L Of these children, over a third were totally 
blind, and the a^rage child was shown to have 3*28 handicaps, 
with visual impaitment, mental retardation, speech defects and 
emotional disturbance the most common conditions . Three-fourths 
of the chilOren, half of whom were 13 years or older, were said 
to require individual instruction mofet of the time; ' a ^juatyter of 
the childre^^were non-verbal. The four most frequently, named 
problems hindering/lcarning were (1> unattending behavior; (2) 
emotional disturbance; < 3). experiential deprivation; and (a) . 
communication an^ language problems*. 

Leath, J. B., & Flournoy, B. L. Three-year EC 501 289 

fcllowup cf .an intensive habi^^^^aining program. ED H- A. 

Wenl:al Hetardation . 1970, fi{3SHHl2-3U. 

Three years following a relatively brief exposure to 
behavior-shaping techniques, ^0 profoundly and i^everely retarded 
girls were tested for social maturity. MitH two exceptions, all 
gains measured immediately following training were found to have 
been maintained during the intervening period without loraal 
training. The exceptions were eating skills, which shdwed a 
significant gain during the three-year period, and soc8:ali2ation 
and communication, which did not vary significantly at the 
follow-up test from levels recorded prior to training. It is 
concluded that skill training requires less effort than the 
shaping and maintaing of social behavior. . 

l^g ^g ^ativo ascerts cf MP ntal retardation; EC 031 b66 

Conclusions^ StQckhcln SvDOslu m> Brussells, ED M. A. 

Belgium: The International League of Societies 
for the Mentally Handicapped, 1967. 20p. 

representatives from 14 member societies of the 
International league of Societies for the Mentally Handicapped 
met to outline a program on the rights of the mentally retarded. 
The major concerns of the meeting were: t^ie development ^f 
recommendations for legislation on standards; the iaplementation 
of standards; questions regarding individual rights; and 
fostering international collaboration among groups concerned with 
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e mentally retarded. 

■ / ■■ ■■ , ■ ^ 

e'nnan, B. K. Report on a program Jor emotion- ' ' 

iiy cisturfced d,4af toys, ftif r^calT Annals q£ ^j;^' 

k t«c-yeai/ behavior modification program was carried out ^ 
with ^6 emotiorialli disturbed deaf boys between the ages o^ 7 and 
^2 with S's ol 85 or slightly above. Techniques used included 
positive r^in^rcement, gradual reward deferment, checkcards, 
interventions! ijormitory checkcards, and a smali^(1:UJ . 
staff rstudent/ratfo. Seven of the s.ubjects "PO^f'^l^'/ 
satisfactory /kdjusirments 4nto the regular classroo* and the 
others were lo be included in a f^^^^er program. The study _ 
concluded thkt behaVior modification techniques can be useful in 
the education cf this population. 

" ■■■■■ f ■ ' ' ^ ■ 

LevettV L. M. A dethod o£ communication tor EC 500 b39 

nan-speaking severely gubncrmal children.. t.D h. a. 
British Jc irnal of DA snr'^"^'' of „fnmmnnlcatlQn> 
1969, ii(D# 6a-66. ... 

l' A method cf communication for severely retarded, multiply 
handicapped non-speaking children was designed ioTUse with a 
group of children between the ages of 5 and 16 J^ars. In 
ad'dition to being subnormal and cerebral palsied, they had 
additional handicaps such as deafness, partial sightedness, 
visual perceptual problems, and severe motor dysfunction. ^.-4 
Jstln Of ^tme was developed as a communication method after th^ 
use ct Pictures, the written word, fingefXP*^^^"*" ' ^nd sign 
J'nguage were judged inefficient. The miie system involved the 
slJect^on of words tc be taui,ht (a vocabulary of approximately 
,160 words) and the definition of gestures appropriate ^o the 
l^rds! No information as to the effectiveness of ■ this method is 
available, although an experiment with a group of V 
non-communicating children was cited as being under way. 

Uvine, «. S., & Elliott, C .. B . Toilet training EC 501 29,2 

fir profoundly retarded with a limiteo staft. EDM. A. 

I^dn^;.! RptArrtaticn . 1970, fi(3), 48-50. 

^he authors report the results and describe the prqcedures 
o± a 10-weeK program tc toilet train 103 profound retardates (lu 
below 25) who ranged in age from H to U8 years. Attendants 
received training in a 10-hour course in ^he practical ^ 
acDlication of behavior mcdification and were given increased 
atteitton Jy supervisors and professional staff throughout the • 
program. The ratio of attendants to residents was never 3^"ter 
tJaS 1:10. Following the program, a marked °^ . J^J 

linen and a significant decrease in the frequency of accidental 
ie?e?ations were nctea . however , 12 of the 103 appeared not to 
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have benefited froB ^rfe training • . The efficacy' of the ptograa 
canncrt be at±ri Muted solelj to the use of Uondi tinning t 
techniques: increased awareness by cottage parents, attendants, 
and regular training schedules Bay also have contributed to the 
favorable results. ' . < A 

, Lintcfjr !• £• The edudateur modelN: a theoreti- ^ EC 041 625^ 

cal Bcnograph. Jfornal of Speciiail Edncation^, ED A* 

i::1971, 5(2) / 155-190. . 

' A new prof esfi^lonal role/ that of -educai^ui:- wais developed 
and extensively used in institotlons lot hai^lpapped chilaren in 
Europe following Morld Uar II. Educateurs axe prof essionalLly 
trained^ ispeclalizeja child care vcrKers wtfo Baintain and direct 
re-education centers for handicapped chlWr^n under the guidance 
of Bore highly traiiied specialists Ipsychlatrl^tsr psychologists # 
etc.). These specialists, in addition to training and 
supervising the educateurs, are responsible^ fo.r developing 
prograBS and procedutes. A four-year^ collegerlevel curriculua 
appropriate for trailing educateurs in this couatry is describee. 
The- American Bodel for. treatBent of handicaj;)ped children^ is 
compared with the educateur aodel". Advantages of edu^cateur 
systeB are said to be its Bore efficient utillzatidn of manpower, 
and its iidre positives less Bediqally-'ariented approach tWcaring 
for the c^lld. UnllX<i ABericari teachers and social vcTrkets, the 
educateur is not expected to -p.rovlde a aodel of adult behavior , 
but rather to conv^jf coBBltaent and trust as an advocate of the 
child's needs. Further, the European te-educatlba processip In 
which the educateurs play. a critical role , focuses on altering 
the factors in the chil&^s life which maintain and accelerate his 
behavioral disorders rather than on simply altering his behavior. 

Lloyds L. L., & Cox, |i . P. Prog^aBBing for EC 041 677 

for the audiologic aspects of Bental re- ED « . A . 

tardation. Mental Beimrdatlon . 1972, Jfi(2), v ' 

22-26. 

Hearing iBpalraent is viewed as a najor problem in aental y 
retardation. Prograaming guidelines to meed the audiologic need^ 
of the retarded are discussed in terms of five activity a^eas: / 
referral, audlometirc screening, audiologic asisessmen t^^^ 
otolaryngolcgic examination ando habllitatlon , and aural 
rehabilitation. The guidelines are consistent with j^e standards 
for Besldential Facilities developed by the Accredi|4^on Council 

for Facilities for the Mentally Betarded. 

, *) - 

Lloyd , L. L. ^ &, Beid, • incidence of EC 004 530 
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hearinjg =iipalr«ent in an institutionalized ElJ A. . 

aeptally retarded pcpulaticn. iiasticaP - . 

■innrnal of Hon»Al Hp-f i r i pr>rv . 1967, 2J(5), 746-763. ■ ^ 

lo survey t;he incidence of hearing iapairment a«ong a 
■entally retarded population, pure tone audioaetric data were 
-collected on 638 children (a^ged 6 to 22 years) institutionalized 
at parsons State Hospital and Training Center, Knasas. Data were 
presented, according to ■castfre'd intelligence, adaptive benavior^ 
and sex. Complete pure t6«ne audiogrjaas were obtained on U82 Of 
the children: 31^ were considered to have normaO. auditory 
sensitivity, while 138 hiTl a loss greater than ife decibels at one 
^or Bore of s^ven frequencies between ^50 and 8,opQ cycles per 
second and were classified as hearing Impaired. M Data were also 
presented in ter«s cf eight different hearing loss cirteria and 
by the type of impariment. Data wet^ not obtained with 
conventional techniques^ on 156 children classified as difficult 
to test. Results obtained inaicated that> in general, the 
incidence of hearin^g loss is greater among the more profoundly 
retarded than a.ong the less retarded. TJiere appeared to be 
little difference in findings related to sex. 

^Lohfensteih, J. H., stt aL ftn ftrtlYUY rurr i cu l u a eg 002 u99 

: >nr thP rpc-irt«.ntiaT ro^-;.i-rt«.rt rhild. Union Grove, ED N . A . , 

Wise: Southern «isco.nsin Colony and Training^ 
-School, 19^U. 37p. 

Three areas of' activity stressed in this program for the 
residential retarded childgLnclude physical ,( sports , games, team 
games, relays, and swimminf),,, expressive (arts and crafts, .music, 
and dramatics); and social (^o^ial development, club room, and 
'camping). For each activity, desirable outcomes are presented 
for preschool, primary, elementary, preteen, teenage, and adult 
levels. ■ ' ' , 5> , * 

Lochaya, E. Th^' Tn.«;t child. Albany, N . Y . : . EC 031 692 

National Society for Autistic Children, 1970 ED K . A- 

. 7P. ■ . ... ^ 

■Ihe symptoms of childhood autism , are shown to overlap other 
disability areas. Emphasis is placed on ' the idea tha t the child 
receive help at his own level and not the level of his label. 
The League School for Seriously Disturbed Children in Brooklyn, 
New York is cited -as a model for the individualized treatment 
concept. ^ ^ 

Long, N. Helping children cope with ieelings. Et 030 898 

rh^1rih-no4 Erincation . \l969., 15(7), 367-372. EI ..A. 



De^fcribed are the techniques used at Hilicrest Children's 
Center /Washington, D C), a therapeutic elementary shcool tor 
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the e«otio"nally disturbed, to help children cope with feelings. 
Discussed are the concepts of decoding the child's verbal and 
nonverbal ccBmunication> labeling and accepting feelings^ and 
expressing feelings through the techniques of ventilation, skill' 
development, and verbal insight. Three case histories.are 
included as examples. ^ ^5)1 i 

. EC 003 112 
ED 002 ,600 



Lorge, I., fil__al> Tpr.ifiQlonv and c^ncects 

ill 



in aporaislna the aen tai^lv retarded' 
Columbia University , 19S8. 138p. 



Mew Yorkf^ 



Ihis study 6f the^ seaantic variations in the d^inition of 
the definition of t^e mentally retarded in, terms of functional 
adequacy for education, training, or custodial care was carried 
out so as tc minimize the variability in legal and educational 
classification. A tentative multidimensional system for the 
definition cf teris was develbped. This study prece^i^s a final 
puhlicatlcn yudfit th£ SAlfi ililfi* (Druitz, J., fil ftl., IS***)- The. 
reader is referred[to this later Pfl?'' 
discussion cf sthe fculti^dimenslo| 



The lost children. : 

CoBBentar v. 1f70, 4^(8), 




ication (EC 000 46; 
la^s^icati'on schei 



for 



EC 030 793 
ED M. A. " 



Pediatricians 'tlazy' ji^'^^pbell Goodwin studied the learning 
habits of aen^ally fond fi^ii^^^ly hahdicat)ped children with 
particular emphasis on autism. Id tJ^l^r^wc^ with 65 autistic 
children the authpris fciind • children; were often 

misdiagnosed as? retarded' cgi schizophrenic, and that they were 
neither inciirat^le ocr unetllJcable as ccmnonly believed. The 
Goodwins* reseaj^ch iiinvoIVed the use of the Edison Besponaive 
Environment or tilking typewriter as a diagnostic and therapeutic 
€001. ( 



Lovaas, 0. 0., et jpl.. Some oeneralizatiCD 
anri foUoM-un ■p akjprofi on nutistir chilJ^en 



■ 



EC 050 Q^9 
Eli 067 781 



in toeaavir-r thgrapV . Bethesda , Maryland: 

National Institute^^cf Mental Health, 1972. 66p. ' 

A behavior tji4rapy program emphasizing language training was 
conducted with 20 /:^utist*ic children . The treatment emphasized 
extinction of" pathological behaviors through reinforcement 
withdrawki, aver^ive stimuli,' or reinforcement of incompatiW.e 
behavior/ and l^'nguage trainiiig. The Stanford-Bine^ Intelligence 
Test and the Viiieland Social Maturity Test were used to measure 
change alona wfth multiple response recording of certain 
behaviors including: self-stimulation , echolalic speech , 
appropriate speech, social nonverbal behavior, and appropriate 
play.. Pathological behaviors were found to "decrease while 
desired behaviors increased. Although some cnildren showed more 
improvement th?in others,--all improved to some degree. Follow-up 
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■ «asures t«c years .after tre^t.ent shoyteh large differences 
depenaing upon the post-trea<:«ent enviroiiaent; ^lowever, 
reJnstate.ent of therapy re/established original therapeutic 
gains in the instituticnal;-|^zed children. 



Lowenfeid, B. MiUltiiiTmtf.flPPffl ^^iBf aad ' ^ H HI HI 

^o.f-hiind r h-^'^""" ^" raliforaia, Sacramento, ED 03i ObJ 

California: State Deparifent of Education, 

Division cf Special Schools and. Ser yix:es , 1968. lOip. 

presented are t^he^iesults of t«c questionnaires sent out in 
California to collect data on the nu.bers, nature, extent, and 
location of the »ul tiijandicapped population under 21 years of 
age. Average nu.ber/bf Handicaps as well as ^^J^J^^^J^ ° J 
handicaps are reported for -9a0 ..ultihandicapped blind and 2aO 
deaf-blind children .j Sever ity of handicaps wis as follows: 32% 
severe 1 uneducable ) ,-^10% icderate (trainable); US nxla 
(educable); and 55\ npt reported. 
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' NacKie, R. et al . Special education In ttie EC 003 819 

Unifad Statggj Sta tistics 19afl-iy66, Men Xork: ^ ED 028 56a 
Teachers College Press ^ 1969. 90p. 

.-*) ' 

Conparison of statistics froa the Office of Education during 

' 1963 and 1966 indicate that there has been a narrowing of the gap 
between children needing and receiving special education^ \ 
incluoing about 10 or 12%# or 6l000#000# of the school age 
population who would benefit special educatl^on. Other 

changes in this period include^ a rapid development in nursery 
school and Kindergarten prcgraas; a continued rise in enrollment 
ii> spet:ial programs for youth age .hanaipapi&ed; an increase in 
public school systea prograas, with acre JHlain one-halt of the 
schools' providing prograas either by the;>6serj^s or cooperatively; 
and an increase in teachers and speech -aad^^earing specialists, 
with over 71,000 in 1963 and 82,000 in 1966. lapiications are 
drawn froa these Statistics and other trend data, esp/Bcially in 
the areas of visually handicapped, hearing impaired, speech 
handicapped, cripplexl and health impaired, eaotionally disturbea 
and socially maladjusted., mentally retarded, and gifted children 

, and youth, i , 

Marrone, fi. T., & Andersen, N. Innovative 

public school programming, for emotionally di§- ED M. A. 

turbed children. American Journal of Ortho- 
Dsvchiatry . 1970, iLfl(^)# 694-701. 

The paper describes cooperative effort between a county 
division of special education and various school districts in 
establishing special classes for emotionally disturbed children 
within the public schools. During 1968-1969, eleven elementary 
classes in Montgomery County served 94 disturbed children ^ 
including the psychotic, the severe neurotic, the schizophrenic, 
children with behavioral and personality disorders, and some 
autistic children. Discussed in the article are staff training, 
administration, therapeutic methods (group therapy, chemotherapy, 
andi behavior modification) , the academic program, and parent 
InyolVement. Cited as an indicator of program success was the 
4 li rate of integration into the regular plass . Advantages of 
the public school program (as opposed to a clinical program) were 
stated to be identification of both child and teacher with the 
regular school and facilitation of reintegration, particularly in 
art and physical education classes. A totai year-round program 
was recommended to prevent deterioration auring the summer. 

s 

Marshall, N. & Hengr^nes, J. fi. irro- EC 021 864 

grammed communication therapy for autistic ED M. A. ^ 

mentally retarded children. Journal of * > 
Scppch and Hparina Discrders. 1970,, i5(l)# 70-83. T / ^ 

" A coamunicatioii therapy program lor autistic retarded | 
chiidren# involvi^ng a team procedur€# primary therapy 'goalsw and 

lis 
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the'otianizaticn of th^ therapy environaent was tried with four 
children. The case studies presented illustrate the use of 
individualized reinf ci'oeBent techniques in this approach.?. 

Martin, E. R«>tter edur;.tirn for handicai?ped EC 030 029 

^.i1rtr«.n. i^ nnn»1 r^nnrt flsral Yftflr 1969. ED 043 15b ^ 

Wasnington, D, C: Departnent 6f Health, Educa- 

tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Education 

for the Handicapped, 1969. 

Prograi activities of Title VI-A of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, ajjd PuClic Law 89-313, an amendment to 
Title i of ESEA, ate presented in this annual report of Federal 
aid to State and local educational programs for handicapped, 
ciiildren-'during the W68-19I69 school year. Statistical 
informatjion relates children served and needing to be served to 
program expenditures. Objectives and achievements, employment 
and training of personnel, and Title VI-A and Public Law 69-313 
a re reviewed . ^ 

Martin, E. W. Individ'u^Klism and behaviorism EC 041 148 

as future trends in educa'ting handicapped ED h . A . . 

children. Rvrppticnal Ch^ildren. 19-72. J£(7), f 
517-525. 

; Future trends toward individualism and behaviorism in the 

education of the handicapped child are discussed. Topics 
mentioned in conjunction with the trend toward individualized 
instruction are the prcblei of developing and delivering the 
instruction, learning resource systems teacher understanding o± 
his emotional behavior toward the student, and child advocacy. 
The trend toward behaviorism is said to focus on systems analysis 
as it relates to program planning and management. Of central 
concern is educational accountjmbility for the cnild's behaviors 
or outputs at the end of the program, in contrast with the^ 
trad4ftional concern with inputs such as teacher qualifications. 



Masland, K. L.,,SaraEon, S. B./& Glaawin, T. EC 002 423 

^pnral sn t^npi-.;^ itv- hinlnairal . DsvrhQ- ED A. 

InnicaT. and cul tural factcrs. New York: 

National Association for Retarded Children, 1958. 4a2p»— 

biological, psychological, and cultural factors are examined 
in the etiology of mental subnormality . Biological' factors are 
significant in the prevention of mental retardation: prenatal, 
perinatal, and postnatal stages of development, as well as in tne 
regeneration of the central nervous system. Psychological anu 
cultural factors relate to problem solving behavior in non-test 
situations, cultural background factors affecting test 
performance, conceptualizing the structure of the intellect, 
heredi-ty, environmental factors, and intelligence. Patl^iogical 
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studies, incidence figures, and descriptichs of both the severely 
defective individual and ^he less severe grades ^f aental defect . 
are provided. Beco«»endations for research and a list of 
references conclude the volu»e. 

Matteson, C. A. Fin^l-ng the . self . in space. EC QUI 608 

Mufiir Educi.tnrs Journal . 1972,^(8), 63-65. .ED N. A. 

In this discussion ci the use of motor developfaent 
activities, 'Physical activities ai\d music with handicapped 
children, ttte -author specifically advocates the Aise of^ moveaent 
aid spatialrelatiohship in ausic classes for multiply 
handicapped children in order to aid in the growtn of both mind 
and body. Movements are characterized Dy. tiaeduration, weight, 
and occurence in space- Practical guideO^ines for teaching" 
children with various handicaps about the qualities of movement 
and sound are briefly set forth. * 

Maurer, A. *PeeK-a-koo: An entry into the 

world of the autistic child. Journal-ot^ Eli W. A. 

Scecial Education* . 1969i> 3(3), 309-312. 

A case report of an autistic boy is presented', inciuaing tne 
progress which was noted through the use of playing peek-a-boo. 
The game, which is analyzed as meeting a need for recognition and 
reassurance, is recommended for use with other emotionally 
disturbed children. 



Bayeda, T. A. t>«>Hvgrv cf services tfl / EC 0'*2 103 

■ Pntallv r ptfl^'^'*^ rhiTdrpn and adults In EU W . A . 

<=iv«. Rtates . Washington, E. C. : President's 
Com^^ttee on Mental Retardation, 1971. ^^^p. 

A six-month study of service delivery to the mentally 
retarded was carried out in five states: California, Colorado, 
North Carolina, Ohi.o, and Washington. The objective of the study 
was to assess the problems and interpret the needs of state 
agencies in providing diversified and integrated services. The 
report gives the number cf residents in' state institutions, the 
number of residents per 100,000 population, the number of 2a-hour 
care community placements, the number of such placements per 
100,000 population, enrollees in special education classes, 
census of sheltered workshops, and costs associated with eagh . 
Ih€ study revealed that these five states have scatterea 
capabilities; that is, no one state ranks consistently high in 
all categories of service nor does another rank consistently low. 
A comparison of state activities with a program model developed 
by the President's Commission on Mental Retardation is included. 
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Mayer, H. F. , & Bi)u«, *• (Eds.) ri^aiiha\ . I EC 032 J64 

through livingg A svcnfiiua dn refiiden tl^ ^ [ ED M • A 

tceataent > Springfield, 111*: Charles C« 
ThoBas, 1971, 215p. ^ * . 

^ Four Bajor sections con^der various aspects o£ resident 
treataent for eaotiohally disturbed children, in^cluding plai 
for residential treatment, group, living , and education and 
^psychotherapy programs vithin the context of residentiai 
t£^at»ent. Milieu thetapy, special education, aiid- psychotherapy 
afre seen as the uost ii^pcrtant components of any reisidential 
prograa. The bboK cpens nith an introductory section which 
reviews ^th^ evol^ution of institutional child care a one 
institution and closes with a discussion of the future of 
residential treatnent* 

* • *" , • ■ .■.*•' 

McClennen, S. Teaching techniques for in- EC 500 ti39 

s titutionalized blintf retarded children • ED A» ' 

New Outlook for the Blind. 1969,^ ]l3( 10) , 
322-325. 

The author descrites the programs for blind retarded 
children at the Plymouth State Home and Training Hospital in\ 
Hicnigan* The programs, which, emphasize language and speech and 
stress the learning of socially acceptable behavior, utilize tlri| 
token system of motivation* 

fPcDade, The importance of motor de- EC 500 b37 

velopment and mobility skills for the insti- ED *• A^ 

tutionalized blind mentally retarded* New 
Outlook for i^he Blind . 1963^ 6J( 10) , 312-317, 

The extent to which patients could benefit from a systematic 
orien.tation and mobilit^y program wa^ tes^ted with 33 
institutionalized , blind mental retardates* An assessment of the 
program indicated that between^ 20% and 40% of these patients . , 
could profit from the program and that, while most aspects of tne 
training are similar tor both the retarded and the nonretardea, 
training the blind retarded requires differences in time and 
level of presentation* It was dlso concluded that orientation 
and mobility training should be part of the curriculum in every 
institution housing blind mentally handicapped persons. fiesults 
of a survey of state institutions for the retarded are also 
presented including the incidence of mentally, retarded blind. 
Findings indicate that nearly half the pa tients .housed in -^^ 
institutions for the retarded are between the ages of 5 and Id 
and that there is a serious lack of programs fo|: those who also 
have physical or emotional problems . Fewer than 12% of the 136 
institutions responding reported any rehabilitation or 
educa tional programming for blind retardates • 
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Hclntsre, K. h. Ht^itoorachv />n the d^f and Jo*? 
h^TA of hearing . ms AngelwT: Univ.etsity of , ^EU 040 524 

Souttrerir> Calif crnia. Instructional Ma^terials 
Centec fcr Special Education, 1969. *»7p'. 

Over UOO iteas,, dating froa 1950 th^dugh . l.$6B are^ cited in 
"^this bibliography. Entries include rese^xclk^^l^^^ "manuals, 
journal articles, instructional aateriala, curriculua guides, and, 
audiovisual materials. Jill are cateiotized by subJeet artea as 
folioMs: introduction to the total area; assessment, education 
an'd related aspects; vocational areas; deaf aSults; ■ultiply 
handicapped deaf and deaf -blinds and the teacher. Additional 
.iteas concern adJBinistraticn and supervision, auxiliary 

personnel, pa^reiit education, audio aBprificat^pja,, *^ 
■ and periodicals. ' ■• ' ■ ''■'^l^vr.:,-' ^ ' f^- ^, 

HcKibbin, E. H. An interdi^ftplinary program „ EC 041 520 

for r.etarded children and theit families. ED N. A. . 

° JlMPrican Joufnal -of Occuostinnal Therapy. 1972, 
3), 125-129. 

Described is a*' interdisaitlinfliry jprogram uhich provides 
counselina and support services to parents of retarded children 
' to enable them to cope wit^ the complex ptpblems raised by the 
presence of these chilSren in the home. The program also 
provides occupational tberapy fot .the.childi and a therapist ;is 
responsible for the assessment of the child's development and. the 
establishment of an cn-going relationship with the family in 
order to cptimally channel; the pa^reivts* ene,roies through home 
treatment tpiograms. 

tteaiow, K. P., 4 Schlesinger, H. l^he pre- « EC 032 415 

valence of tehavioral problems in a] popula- ~ EU N. A. 

tipn of deaf r^chool children. American Annals 
«t the Deaf . 1971, llfi(3) ,346-348. ^ 

A survey of behavioral problems at a state residential 
school for the deaf revealed that 12% of the residents j»ere 
c^b^idered by teachers and CQunselors to be emotionally disturbed 
' arttSii^were thought to be' mildly disturbed. The iden titlcati^Jti 
of ttiis population was based on their demanding a • 
disproportionate .amount of th^ caretaKer's time. These results 
were confirmed by an informal census o*f day programs for the deaf 
which indicated that the proportions of severely and mildly 
disturbed students were about the same. The authors conclude 
tnat the need for mental health services ±oi deaf cniidren far 
exceeds those which are available. 
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. Meicher, J. H. Fii^e ccncerns for the physi- EC C02 110 

cally handicapped-seyerely retarded child'. ED U. A. 

Bureau MeaoraPdua . 1?66, fl(2)r 21-22. 

Xhe article reviews activities to be carried out by 
5] protessionals. and parent^ working with aultiplyhandicapped 
children. The following ccpeerois are discussed: ^^} tne need 
for worjcers to sec the poesibillty^of positive accoaplishaent 5 
(2) effective co«aunity--based adaiiisdtra tive aevices to ensure 
' continuity of planning and service; (3) educational content; (U) 
guidance and counseling for the fanily; and (5) eaploynent of an 
itinerant hcae te'acher-counselor to HcrK with children who are 
unable to attend special School prograas. State agencies can 
play an iaportant ' role in all of these areas. 

Henolasclno, F. J. (Ed.) Psychiatric approaches EC 0^2 U5|g|^ 

mental retardation . New York: Basic Book?;# ED li . A. 

1970. 76UP. . * * : 

In this overview of the aajor areafs of psychiatric 
involvement in aental retardation , three papers consider, 
eaotional developaent and disorders in relation to aental 
retardation. Another series explores specific syaptoas and 
syndroaes which frequently occur simultaneously with retardatxon. 
A variety of treataent approaches* psychiatric training, 
psychiatrijc research in. the field of aental retardation, and an 
overview of .the past ana future rcle of psychiatry in this field 
complete the text. 

Menolascino, F. J. Emotional disturbances in EC 050 6^5 

institutioalized retardates: Primitive/ a- ED K. A. 

typical, and abnormal behaviors. Mental 
Retardation ^ 1972, jLa(6)# 3*8. 

Disturbed retardates are frequently 'rejected from the 
community arid placed in institutional settings where their 
emotional disorders go untreated, in spite of the fact that 
emotional disorders can be accurately diagnosed and treated. 
Three^Jbase histories illustrVte the syndromes of primitive, 
atypical, and abnormal behaviors. Guidelines f or iapleaenting 
diagnosis and treatment dre presented . It is recommended that 
institutions serve as regicni'l resource centers for community 
based programs for the retarded. * 

Meiiral retardation proorams of the Department EC Ca2 080 

rie^lnh p Kdiieation Aiirt yelfare. Washington, Eu 063 68tt 
D. C: Department of health. Education and 

Welfare, Office of Mental Betardation Coordination, 1972. 73p. 

The mental retardation programs of the Department of Health, 
Education and Heltare are organized according to the following 
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categories: preventive services, basic and supportive services^, 
research, Incoie-^BaintenaDce, pi^sonnel training^ and 
construction* Eight 'agency reports are also included and provide 
infornation on prograa descriptions, objectives, activities, 
history, publications and econbiic impact. The financial 
policies of these agencies (volcb include the Office of Child 
Development, Office of Education, Health Services and Rental 
Health Adainistratlon , national Institutes of Health, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, Social Security Adainistratlon, Faod and 
Drug Adainistration, and Surplus froperty Prograa) are also 
covered, and intorfaticn is provided on the aaount of funds 
available froB the Departa^nt for mental retardation programs • 

j^ental retardation source book df^the DerlPltaent Et 050 188 

of Haaliih- Edugat inn and yeiyare, Washington, ED 069 089 
D. Cm I Department of Health, Educatioir^nd 

Welfare, Cffic.e oi Hental Retardation Coordination, 1972* 13up. 

Data are reported on all HEW administered programs for the 
imentally retarded in three major sections. The first section 
contains statistical data cn patients in residential facilities 
Including public and private instituticTns and state mental 
hospitals. The secbno section presents data on outpatient 
setvices such as day care facilities, clinic services, 
psychiatric care, and educational services for the retarded 
child. Data on federal, programs, whose clients include the 
retarded, are presented in t)\e third section: Social Security 
Administration (SSA) Childhood Disability Allowance program, SSA 
WorKer Disability Allowance program, Behabilitatipn Services 
Administration rehabilitation program, and the public assistance 
program. The Master Facility Inventory (MFI), operated by the 
National Center for Health Statistics provided the duta for this 
study. The HFI , a computer ized listing oi all inpatient health 
facilities in the U. S., contains information on a variety of 
prograas including those ±cr the profoundly retarded and 
vocational and medical rehabilitation. 

Hercer, M. Why mentally retarded persons EC 003 b95 

come to a mental Hospital. Mental Betardation^ ED M . A. 

1968, 613)# 8-10. 

The recprds of 8 1 patients diagnosed as mentally retardea in 
two mental hospitals were examined. Of these patients 26 were 
classified as severely retarded, 19 as trainable, dnd 36 as 
borderline. Of the 36 borderline patients, all showed some form 
61 schizophrenic reaction, but only five were formally listed as 
mentally ill. For 21 ol ithe severely retarded and approximately 
half of the trainable and bcrderline groups, hostile, aggressive 
behavior was a major factor in events precipitating 
hospitalization. 
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Hetz, 3. a. btiiulation level preferences ' EC 002 d3« 

ot autistic ctoildren. .IfinriHH fit *fa"firMai " • * 

Pfi vf holoa v . 1967, 35 ( 6 ) , 5 29-535 . 

In an experiient involvino 10 schizophrenic, 10 autistic and 
10 -outstandingly successful- children, the author ^e^ermaned 
that compared -ith controls, autistic children selected higher 
Volumes of tape-recorded scund than did ^^^^izoparenic children , 
who were .ore Variable in their volume settings. In a separate 
sfudJ conSScted by the author of 30 ncr.al ^^'^l'^"" 
five and eight, cider children selected higher settings .than 
younger ones.. It is stated that results support clin+cal 
observations of altered responsiveness to sound levels in 
autistic Children and suggest that such bhildren prefer, and will 
act to .aintain! higher than nor.al levels of sti»ulation. 

neyer, D. A. Five days a weeK in family Ef- ^^/^^ 

setting, CbUdtfia.lfidaJt. 1^72, 2(6), 1**-16. ^ El>N. A. 

An alternative to institutilpnal care is a pilot prograra 
wnich proviues weekly residential care in a family setting tor 
lL^^ nr^^ucs of severely retarded elementary age children. 
D^liiiSeS ?l a coup!e faring tor six retarded children in thexr 
home. The normality of the environment and ^^e low ratio of 
>statf tp. children are cited as the program's advantages. 

Perceived as important factors in the P^^o^^"*"'^ /"^^"!„^^th« 
flexible scheduling, behavior modification* techniques, and the 
acqui&tition of community cooperation. 

V ■ ■ 

Meyers, L., fil_Ai. Tn-itf^irt-l^n ouidfi tflC EDN^\^^'' 

Seattle: Seattle Pufclic Schools, 1968.- 53p. 

The curriculum adaptations and approaches to teaching art 
^overeS in "is instruction, guide for teachers of the emotionally 
disturbed" Topics include needs/and characteristics, classroom 
- SanaSement, and courses of study for all grade levels. 

Nilgram, H. A. and mental - EC ^^50 d5^ 

illness— a proposal for conceptual unity. Eb H. ^. 

f^^ ni^,! Hpt «rrfAtion. 1972, nj3(6), 29-31. 

ihis paper presents an argument tor the use of a common set 
of concepts with -hich to organize and classify the pneuomena 
Which occur in the fields cf mental retardation and mental 
illness. The systems currently in use (wnich define mental 
re^Vardation solely in terms of cognitive abilities or 
^disabilities and emotional disturbance solely in terms of 

persoialiiy variables) fester false dichotomies. For example, ^ 
the ma!aSa?tive behavior of mental retardates is not explainea oy 
lol alone.j The author points out the need for recognition 
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that Bental retardates are influenced by social*e»otlonal and 
attltudlnal-BotlYatlcnai variables in addition to their cognitive 
abilities or disabilities* The paper also suanarizes the 
coBBonalities in theory and research design oi the two fields^ 
such as the distinction between primarily biomedical etiology and 
prisaxily sccial*cultural etiology* 

Miller, B. J. Rducat^ion;* i nrnora api no in EC 003 194 

fiiBulated environaeni-fi for serious ly eBOtionallv ED 024 19b 

handicaoDted ct^ementa rv schrnl chlldrofi> Final 
r^Dorti^ Baltimore: haryiand State Department of Education, 
1967 • 104P, 

Described is a study involving 6U emotionally handicapped 
elementary school students with no neurological defects or 
subnormal intelligence* Students were randomly assigned to four 
experimental regular classes, two ^experimental special classes, 
four contrast (conventional) regular classes, and two contrast 
social classes* In the experimental classes, a modified 
dlrriculuB was used which incorporatea' the simulated environments 
technique through the unit approach in social studies* Primary 
emphasis was placed upon whatever was availat^ in theiic shcools 
or individual instruction in a highly structured environment. It 
was concluded that the experimental technique had a positive 
effect on the ability of these children to relate witn others and 
to apply problem solving skills to learning and personal 
problems. However, no differences were found between regular and 
special class groups* 

Hinge, M* R., & Ball, T. S. Teaching of self- EC 004.535 

help skills to profoundly retarded patients. ED |« h. 

American Journal of Men tal Deficiencv^ 1967, 
2J(5), 864-a66* 

Follow\ing a carefully sequenced individualized program o± 
instruction > psychiatric technicians t^aught six profoundly 
retarded girls ( IQ range 10-2«l) aged 8 to 15 who were among 
those patients with the fewest self-help skills In a hospital 
environment* The subjects only intermittently responaea to 
simple commands, were not toilet trained, were nonverbal and were 
unable to dress or undress themselves . Tne two month training 
period consisted of two individual . 15-minute sessions per day, in 
vnich each of 11 tasks was broken down into component parts and 
correct responses were reinforced with food (they earned 
breakfast and lunch) and praise. Situational results indicate 
that subjects made s^ignificant improvement (p equals #001) in the 
sKills taught and that they also obtained signif ican.tiy higher 
test scores than a control group (p equals .01). These results 
indicate that self -help skills can be taught to profoundly 
retarded patients. 
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Mic.^Vn. Possible. Te-Pe, i^izonas Arizona , EC OO^J'J^^ 

State University, 1969 . 11t»P. ^^-^ . 

T^is coBprehensive reference includes a wide variety o± 
handi^a^s', ranging in severity fro» .ild to profound, uf 
particular iBteresf to this study is the aeiinition o± the 
enotionahiy diEturhcd. Four categories are "^e^c^^*" * . 
aggtessive, (2) witndrawn, (3) school phoUia, and («♦) biam 
injury. An extensive list of traits or cnaracteristics^ 
associated with each category is included. Techniques tot 
w^rKing in the elassrocin wijth each tyi-e of disturiJance are 
suggested. A list of Arizona agencies including private and 
residential, iacilities and public schools serving this population 
is given. A, tibliography Is provided. 1 

> i" - , ■ 

Nitra, S. B. Educatioifal provisions lor ^ - ^ EC ^01 ^l'' 
mentally retarded deaf students in residential, tu N. a. . 

insitutions for the retarded. Vnltfl hPViRW, 
1970, J2(U) , 225-236. 

A survey of state residential facilities for the retarded 
was conducted in order tc identify provisions currently being 
made to develop progra-s for mentally retarded deaf children. 
Results received trcm 71 residential facilities «ete as follows, 
team evaluation is ccomcn for identifying deaf retardates; IQ 
scores and audiological tests are typically used in 
iS^rt^fication; a range of 21. to less than 1% of the -tardates 
are found tc be deaf; only 33V of school age retarded deaf are in 
some educational or training program; and, 60% of the retarded 
deaf nave bcrderline or mild retardation with severe to Protouna 
hearing loss. Three, common program objectives were identified, 
communication skills, social adjustment, and casic academics. 
Types of instruction an;i teacher qualifications ^" "^^^""^J |f 
conclusions and recommendations presented. It was found that an 
inadequate supply of trained professionals and inadequate 
diagnbstic procedures ate among the nost serious problems. 
Centralized facilities in each state for deaf retardates was 
recommended. 



HnnanH.c=m ( l.^un'^ ■c;vndrome); HfiRfi IhtPUgh J- \' 

rpsparch . bethesda, Hd.: National Institutes h. A. 

of health, National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Stroke, 1971. 6p. 

The symptoms and means of transmitting and detecting 
mongolism are^ descrited . Tnere is a short bibliograpny ot t^e 
most relevant research in this area, but a great deal more 
research in conquering and treating the disease is needed. 



nnnnnlii^nii ExrfPtinnfil cH iI , 1 t)1&UQ^»P b Y f "32 363 

series . Arlington, Virginia: Council lor ED 050 
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Exdeptional Children, 1971* 12p* 

The hihllcgcaphy cites 53 research reports, journal 
articles, tens, conference papers, and program guides selected 
fron Exceptional Child Abstracts* Each entry on nongolisn 
includes bibliographical data, availaMlity infornation, indexing 
and retr-deval descriptors, and abstracts. Subject and author 
indices Jire also prcifided • 



Montgomery, J., & McBurney, D* Qpt^rcint cg p- EC 006 154 

d^t.iQDiPQ*' -token ccQPomy > Camarillo, Calif: Ek> 042 304- 

Camarillo State Hospital, 1970, 39p. 

Described is an Operant Conditioning — Token ticonomy ifrogram 
which was used with ins*titUtionalizQd mentally ill and mentally 
handicapped persons* The program attemps to teach patients to be 
responsible for their own l)ehavior, tq make choices, and to be 
motivated to change. In the original implementa tioa jof tne 7;-. 
.program with 140 chronic regressed schizophrenics, bniy four 
patients had net progressed enough to.be placed in the community 
after two years* The article describes tne problems involved in 
se;tting up the programs, the maip^^a tores of preparation, stafl 
orientation, mechanics of the bt^sic^i reinforcement program, and 
construction of individual behavior/ modification plans^ liample 
forms for collecting observational data and maintaining complete 
information on benavior modification programs are includea. 



Moor, P. fl. time tc Icse , New York: EC 002 d63 

American foundation for the Blind, 1968, 53p, ED H • A, 

Educational methods and techniques for use with multiply 
handicapped blind cnildren and a list of instructional aevices 
with ways for using this equipment to encourage gross motor 
coordination and manual dexterity and to aevelop living skills 
are provided* There is a need for refinements xn evaluation and 
also' ior a greater effort to involve parents and community in 
these programs* The bibliography includes 10 specitic reierences 
and 24 relatea readings* 

Mora, G*, A regidential treatment EC 005 017 

center moves toward the community mental ED A* 

^ealth models Rhinebeck ,New¥ork:Astor 
Heme tor Children, 1969* 7p* 

jihis pamphlet reviews the evolution of services offered by a 
residential treatment facility ior emotionally disturbed chilaren 
over a ten-year period* In addition tx> describing the pilot 
project's early program and changes in it , descriptions ot. the- 
children and staff as well as ten-year evaluation results are 
provided* Attention is also given to discharge procedures ana 
tne development of mere concrete techniques for working with 
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parents. A.ong the changes n^ted in the yrograa's evolytion ace. 
increase in the ratio of professional to child care staif, the 
provision ot intensive psychotherapy lor each cnild, and 
increased focus on neurolcgica^ aspects and psychopharmaco logical 



treatment. ' 



Moran, h. E. M.nn.i n-f mpntiil suhnorBfliitYf EC 0U1 017 

Rio Pedras, Puerto Bico: .University of Puerto a, 
Rico Press, Social bcience hesearch Center^ 
1968. 482F. 

This comprehensive textbook on mtntai retardation presents 
theories and. descrifces treatments and prevention of behaviorax 
subnormalities. In addition, clinical types and anomalies, 
disea&es, syndromes, and ccnditions ate examined as are other 
factors related directly to mental suanormality . For eacn ol 
these, descriptions ot the ,etiolpgy and prevention (i± Known) are 
provided along with general treatment recommendations. 

-71., Fntprirn thF Pffl pf hn mfl n p(;nl nfl Y ■ ^'^u '•>2^ 

1vi71-1972 P^nnrt of t hf Pr 1 d P n t ' K CoHIBlttee El> «. A. 

r. n hpntai Retardation. Washington, D. C: 

SJesISent's Committee on Mental Retardation, 1972. 32p. 

aentdl retardation iE discussed from the perspective of 
human ecology. The need is expressed to ^^^^^^^^ . , 

environmental factors that affect the lives ot the mentally 
retarded ana that are often agents causing retardation, including 
s!um conditions, malnutrition, poverty, lacK of basic medical 
care, and other threats to mental and physical ^^^^^^ ' .1^.^ .^^^ . 
following areas related to mental retardation are examined ana 
PCHH actions a re- outli ned : the importance of early education, 
genetic damage; recent court actions and legal proceedings, 
Indian health and education; lead poisoning; poverty; and 
recreation. 

79-. i^\ ^ r.A. nf pyceMPnce. Rgpnrt Qf t b e EC h. A. 

pj^pc^^rtpnt's C n-«ittef MPntal RPtaruatiOP. ED N. A. 

Hasnington, D. C: President • s Committee on 
Mental Retardation, 1973. SUp. 

Ihis report describes a number ot exemplary programs for the 
prevention or treatment of mental retardation and rubella- 
associated multiple handicaps. It includes a summary ot court 
cases regarding the rignts of severely retarded and multiply 
handicapped persons. Incidence statistics indicate that 1.5J .of 
tne retarded population are profoundly retarded and that a great 
many Retarded persons are multiply haudicapped ''/'"Sara 
the report is to provide greater awareness of the faCt that a 
great deal is Kno-n both about treatiitg and preventing mental 
retardation and to encourage widespread application ot the most 
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effective pcactlc^s In ccdet that the goal of reducing the 
population of Instl^^utlonallzed ' retardates, and multiply 
.handicapped individuals by one-third nay he realized. 



Hulhern, !•# & Bauaelster # A • A«v An experi- 
mental attempt to reduce sterotyi^y hy rein- 
forcement procedures • America n Jotirnal q± 
^Ipntal Di^ticlencv. 1969^ ia(1)# 69-7a. 



EC 00** 351 
ED A. ' 



Ivo experiments to determine the effectiveness of 
reinforcement procedures In modifying stereotyped behavior 
defined as ""a constant repetition of responses that have no 
apparent adaptive consequences for the organism" were carried out 
vlth two untestahle, nonverbal male retardates* Operant 
conditioning techniques were used to eliminate the steteotyj^ed 
body rocking and produce sitting still behaviors. Averslve rvolse 
vas associated vlth movement and leljixorclng lights and canay 
Here contingent upon sitting still, ihe overall effect of ^^e 
treatments vas a reliable reduction in the rate of sterotype;^ 
activity for each subject. 




Hultl-handicapced services lo r retarded child- EC 003 9^17 a 

ren in Uisccnsi n, Madison, Wise: Wisconsin ED H. ^> 

Department cf Public Instruction, 1967. 6p. 

The curriculum and Instructional program, ehrollment 
criteria, program gcals and objectives, and the physical plaAt 
provided for the retarded-crthopedlcally handicapped., the '^^ y 
retarded -deaf , and the retarded-blind in Wisconsin are descrlbea* 
Listed are 109 references concerning education of the multis^jir 
handicapped-retaraed child. 
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Navas, M. N., 4 Braun, S. H.' The use o± operant EC 501 287, 

techniques for Bodifying the behavior of the oob J7a 

severely and profoundly retarded. Ment al , , , 
a^tarilAllflJl, 1970, fl(2), 2-6; fi(3), 18-24, fl(U), U-11. 

In a series of three articles, operant conditioning theory 
is described as well as its' application to the field of .ental 
retardation. This approach is. shewn be particularly J" 
building up complex behavioral repertoires within the context of 
ofagoing activities. The techniques most commonly used include 
positive reinforcement,. avoidance and escape procedures, 
imitation, extinction, punishment, and time out. These are 
constrained under parameters of scheduling, duration, and 
quantity. After sufficient exposure to the conditioning process, 
desired behaviors become self-sustaining and require little 
tangible relnfcrcement. While th.ese techniques have demonstrated 
considerable success Where no other methods have prevailed, the 
public attitude toward behavior modification is still negative. 
This publicvattitiide and its effect on the future of behavior 
modification are discussed. 



Nesbitt, J. A. (Comp.) PflPgrS QB BCOqcaB , EC QUO 92a 

rt»v«lnpmeP » rPcrP».»iQn and chYSlcai tU «. H. 

arti vitv for handicac Effri children. San Jose, 

Caill!; "n 3oSe S?ate Co?";" Institute for Interdisciplinary 
Studies, 1971. U03p. , . 

hore than io conference reports were devoted to the 
expanding and improvement of programs in recreation and physical 
education for handicapped children at the local, state,, and 
national levels. Conference objectives included: exchange o± 
views on types of assistance available for development of 
recreational programs; analysis of a model 

comprehensive recreation program development drawing on several 
sources; consideration of coordinated measures that can 
contribute to recreation prograi development, and dissemination 
of information on existing recreation for handicapped children 
including research, training, and services, general topics 
included the handicapped child's need for recreation, community 
and university cooperation, selected lists of federally funded 
programs relating tc handicapped children, federal-state 
programs, California state and local programs, suggested 
resources fcr financing community recreation programs for^the 
handicapped and retarded, federal laws supporting recreation 
programs for the handicapped and mentally retarded, remedial 
physical education, and the development of a handbook on the 
tnerapeutic recreation service for handicapped children. 

Newcomb, B . A. Seal" Bluff Development Center. EC OUO 350 

rhilrirpn's House . 1971, 5(1). 13-19. ED M. A. 

The program of services offered by the Seal Bluff 
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D«^elop»ent Center fct very young nultiply handicapped children 
and infants is described. Most of the children served have 
aental retardation as one ci their handicapping- conditions, and 
the Ceftter staff believe that early PEevention and instructional 
prograaaing preclude development of the secondary characteristics 
associated with retardation and brain daaage. Volunteers aaKe 
hone visits to elicit developaental ailestones for the children, 
iapleaent instruction iaaediately and train parents in aethods of 
helping their child. The curriculum includes the developaent of 
actor abilities, stiaulatlcn of senses, teaching of body parts 
and self -concept, recognition of size and shape of concrete 
objects, and auditory and visual-discriainition and perception. 

r::.rH:;[cn . Trentcn8 ilew . jersey ED 027 655 

Division of Mental Betatdation, Inter- 

departaental Coaaittee on LJLfeti.e Disability, 1966. 180p. 



Several lines cf. attack on tne problea of aental retardation 
are suggested: detection, treata^t, services, legislation and 
aanpoHer training. Additional inforaation is given concerning 
the scope of the problea. Including definition, aeasureaent and 
classification, and prevalence. Prograas for the retarded in Hew 
Jersey are described together with estiaates of costs. 

Mental retardation is defined by' Hew Jersey statute as a 
state of significant subncra^l intellectual development with 
reduction of social coapetence in a ainor or adult 
person. . '. . (It is expected that this condition) shall have 
existed prior to adolescence and is expected to be of life 
duration." 

A nuaber cf prevalence studies conducted froa 1929 through 
1963 are reviewed and a range of incidence froa 0.68 to 8.83% is 
cited, with severe retardation . occurring in^ only .. 1\ of the 
population. 

Nicholas, H. Coaaunlcatlon and the »«ltipiy- EC 050 025 

handicapped child, r^^irh^r of tha Seaf, 1972, - ED M. A. 

2Jl(ai5), 361-373. 

■ Teachers who- wish to iaprove the coaaunication abilities ot 
multiply handicapped deaf children aust provide for an early 
diagnosis of each chlljJ's strengths and weaknesses. Siaple 
hoae-aade or non-standardi2ed tests will help deteraine each 
child's level cf ability with such basic skills as color 
Batching, asseabling parts of jigsaws or constructions, stringing 
wooden beads, etc. The fundaaental areas of concern in planning 
remedial prograas for the aultiply handicapped are the 
developaent o± the whole child, and training in motor and 
perceptual skills. Deaf students with other handicaps have been 
successfully taught by the combined coaaunication aethod, as have 
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childcen with near ncraal heatiog who have specific language 
disorders. 

Miederfrank, £• J. DQiclocind prooraa^ for the EC C3.2 395 

yural hAndicapced , HasbingtoD, D* C: U. S. EU N. A. 

Depart«€nt of Agriculture^ Extension Service, 
1970. 16p. 

Suggestions for helping state and local organizations 
develop cooperative prcgrans for assisting the handicapped to 
help themselves are exeiplified in reports of 20 projects and 
activities in rural communities. Hajor professional resources 
and agencies fo\l|idJ^n all states and most counties can also be 
called upon to assist local planning groups. State 
Rehabilitation Agency services and the Kural Committee of the ^ 
State Governors* Committees on Employment of the Handicapped 
provide services to rural areas. 

Nisonger, H..W. Lircctorv Qf residential EC 006 427 

facilltiefi for t h<> mentally retarded. ED h . A . 

Washington, D. C: Amer^.can Association on 

Mental Deficiency, Division of Special Studies, 1968. 116p. 

Public and private residential facilities (schools, 
hospitals, homes) for the mentally handicapped in the United 
States and Canada are listed together with information about the 
names, locations, administrators, aamission policies, resident 
population, program, and personnel of each facility. Facilities 
are listed alphabetically by city under the state or/province in 
which they are located, and listed by name in the indfex. The 
state or province authority for each facility is also given. 

O'Gorman, G. The natur e nf chilrihnod autism > EC 032 150 

New York; Appleton-Centory-Cr of ts , 1970. l£3p. ED M . A. 

The discussion cf childhood autism begins with the 
presentation of nine points containing criteria for diagnosis of 
the schizophrenic syndrome in children, followed^ by an 
examination of the concept of childhood schizophrenia and its 
clinical picture. In accordance with the view that schizophrenic 
^withdrawal can be regarded as one of a series of alternative, 
consecutive, or co-existent mechanisms ^Chtough which the child 
seeKs to adjust himself tc his environment, defense mechanisms 
against intolerable reality present tc an abnormal degree 
particularly in autistic or schizophrenic children are analyzed: 
ritualistic attempts at control of reality to prevent variation, 
distortion of reality (self-deception, fantasy), and withdrawal.; 
Etiological factors and theories are explored, and the ^ ^ 
pseudoschizophrenic syndromes and the treatment, educatiO;*, a^u^ 
training of autistic children are included. Js^^ 
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O'Leary^ K. D.^ & Backer, H. C. Behavior EC OOl J3U 

■odif Icatlon of an adjustaent claBsroqa; ED H. A. 

h token relnf orceaent piograa. Exceptional 
Cjiiiitifl, 1967, ij(9), 637-6^2. 

Described are the procedures and effects o^**^ prograa* of 
token relnf crceaent which nas eaployed In a classrooa ot ' 17 
nine-year-old eaotlonally disturbed children (IQ 80-107). 
Children vere tola that they would receive ratings froav 1-10 
reflecting the degree to which they followed instructions? the 
ratings were in turn exchanged^ for candy and saall prizes. By 
tne end of the school year, the average of deviant behavior 
dropped froa 76% during the base period to 10% with the token 
procedure. Prior to iitpleaentatlcn ot the reinforcement program, 
tne daily aean of deviant^ behavior had ranged froa 66% to 91%, 
while during the prograa it ranged from 3% to 32%. 

O'Meara, M . An experimental program at the EC 000 99U 

Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School for ED H. A. 

developmentally-delayed , visually-iaP/&irBtl 

children. Internati mal JoumAl --Fnr thP Ertnrftfinn nf the Blinds 
1966, 1)^ 18-20. < 

Described is an experimental program at the Illinois Braille 
and Sight Saving School for develqpmentally delayed^ visually 
impaired children aged U 1/2 to 8 1/2 years. Maintaining a 
pupil-teacher ratio of 22 1, the program provides instruction in 
living s.kills, sensory stimulation, and academlq work. AlsxJ 
described are the use of varl69|jj,|m4t;liods of communication,^ 
"ancillary services, and cottage staff • . 

Ora, J. P. Regional intervention project for EC 030 161 

preschoolers and parents . ^T^al £fi£fiXt • ^ . ED 0U3 179 

Nashville, Tennessee: Ge6rge Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1970. ^p. 

The Begional Intervention Project is designed to serve high 
risk children and their famitflLes. JDuring the period of this 
study, 40 children diagnosed ^ "high risk*' because of behavior 
disorders, were provided services which included a preschool 
class, parent par ticipation , placement , support followup, and 
supsilementary services. The report provides information on 
project staff, planning acitivities, facilities, demonstration 
and dissemination efforts, in-service training activities, and 
evaluation. The principal method^ of evaluation was th 
measurement of, child progress in behavioral terms. 
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Ora, J. P., & Reisinger, J. J. PrgRchnol Inter- ,^BC oao 770 
yentlon; > ht.haviQr»i Rorvir«> rtolYvprY fivstPB.- ED 057 536 

Hashville, Tennesseej George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1971/m.12p. 
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Ihis papei^^describcs a preschool intervention demonstration 
project for emotionally disturbed children* Ihe prograa includes 
Individual tutoring sessions, a aodel preschool classroom. 
Placement and follow-up services in the home or soie other 
community program, and focuses on training the parent as ^oon as 
possible to become the child's teacher. It is described as a 
measurement-based treatment syst^em, and emphasis is given 
throughout the description on educational accountability. 

OrzacK, L. H., et al . Administrative and EC C32 032 

sociological fac tors in orQanizinQ^chanoe: ED «• A. 

Toward new servi ces for the retarded. . 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Parents and Friends of llehta!|.ly Retaraed 
Children of Bridgeport, 1970. 129p. 

?N€W services for the retarded have been developed \n tne 
Briageport, Connecticut area. A major component of tne process 
was a federall^ funded, multi-faceted demonstration program. The 
project engaged numerous public and private agencies in the 
development of a ••spectrum of opportunities^^ for the mentally 
retarded including day care, recreation, workshops, enricnment of 
educational programs, and creation of community residential 
centers. A large portion cf the monograph is devoted to a 
theoretical discussion of the process ot change, the dynamics of 
inter-community group relationships, an historical overview of 
the project, and an analysis of the role of parent-volunteer 
organizations as catalytic agents. 

Osborne, B., Sl-il. An experimental diagnostic EC 031 357 

teaching clinic for the multiply handicapped ED M. A. 

deaf. Exceptio nal £bildtfiD# 1971, iJ(5), 
387-9. ' 

A diagno„stic teaching program designed to relate 
physiological pronlems to educational needs and thereby to reduce 
the poor placement of' multiply handicapped deaf children is 
described. Among the unique characteristics of the program are 
(1) one to one teacher /pupil ratio for all eleven children, plus 
three teacher aides; (2) immediate attention to each child's 
amplification needs; (3) one-half hour daily seminars for 
teachers, audiciVo^ists , psychologists and a diagnostic teaching 
consultant.' During his first two weeks each child is given an 
extensive and complete battery of diagnostic tests and 
participates in three-hour diagnostic teaching sessions each day. 
These ses:^icns together with the other services of the program 
and conferences with the parents a|:e intended to promote 
understanding of the entire gamut of problems facing the deaf# 
multiply^handicapped child. 

Os^^rttr/.L. C. Hilieu-therapy for child EC 500 902 

psychosis. American Journal of Qrtho- ED H. A. 
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psychiatry . 1970, 411(1), 121-129* 

h Bllleu therapeutic ccaauDity for psychotic children in 
Brazil is described. The Kanner Institute attempts to provide 
"an ataosphere of tolerance and absorption of the psychotic 
child's regressive aanif estations, oiving an opportHJiity for a 
better satisfaction of the child's basic instinctive necessities 
and allowing hia to use the health;^ nuclei of his personality in 
the search' for better patterns of relation with the outside 
world*" Psychosis is (lefi|ied as all those aanixestations (aental 
affective, behavioral) th^at show a disorganized personality 
detached frcn age -appropriate developaental stages • Clinical 
■aterial on patients is included* 
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Paige, H. Bft«ni^^ eiir« frr th« rfttftUgd: !^ J^l 961 

ft r. :»:orv;>i" ^ J f..iit«s. Washington, ED OUS 69b 

D. C.-Behabilitatlon Services Ad.inistration, 
1971/ 33p. 

A progra. of services ai.ed at providing relief to parents 
^har«L with full-ti«e caie of a retarded child is presented. 
?Sese services cini^prcvided either in the hone or outside and 
on either a regular cr inter.ittent basis. Statistics citea in 
tSe paper indicate that 95% o± the retarded population live at 
lol^^Atl their fa.ilies and defend, therefore, on co.»unity 
services. Ihe author sees the role ot "^^^entiai facilities as 
offering services specifically to those -ho are eith^er J^^erely 
or profoundly retarded or aultiply^i^dicapped,, -^^ij^ ^'^^^f 
short-tera programs for those who rYquire intensive treatment or 
fr^Jiiig "itJin a sheltered environ.ent JJ^JSe^Tn 
and intensive counseling services to families to assist them in 
maintaining family integrity. Discussed ""^".^^^/^^^^^^"'s , 
respite care are ncaeaaker, nursing, and babysitter services, 
well as- fester, temporary care, family-group, and ^^^"P^^omes. 
several model programs are described briefly, and a listing o. 
facilities offering respite services is provided. 

Palout^lan, R. F.. fU-ai. Promotion^of IdhIM^^ 
positive social interaction in severely re- ED H. a. 

tarded young children. ftlffriCflB i?°"'^attl St, 
nop^.i npfirl^nc , y . 1971, 2J5(4), 519-52a. 

Severely retarded institutionalized children J**^* 
conditioned to imitate novel social responses of a moQel as a 
ieaSs Of faciUMtlng Positive social ^'^^^"^^i^J/iJ",'':":^ ,1, 
Ten social inte«cticn training sessions -ere ^eld -ith an adult 
model, and matcned pairs of subjects (10 experimental and 10 
Control) wexe rated cn their level of social behavior as emitted 
fr^h! ward setting before and after the experimental tteataent. 

'TSe'e:p:rrmert^rsSb5:c°ts%xhibited -^-"^^^""ji' ^^j,^",^:;:^^ 

nf socials behavior than the control group and these behaviors 
p'ro^e^d'^o^Se'nrrili.e to the ward -tting. There ^ 
level of social behavior of the ccntrol subjects. The jociai 
inleracticS Bating Scale devised by the authors and used to 
measure interaction in this study is described. 

Pappenfcrt, D. Hw & Kilpatriclc, p. H. A EC QUO 887 

^ypcn. »f ct ^ ^iHr,>n's resinPntlal inst atUt i O P ^ ED 057 bUS 

in the United itftanes . Puerto W iro . and the 

i^.Iin "SUnL. 1966 : vol. g. Tinrirntlnn-i for pnQtign ^ ; 

!^ IJiMg cSl!? 7^ Chicago: University of Chicago, School of 
social service Administration, 1970. a57p. 

The statistical tables on residential institutions for the 
e.otioS^Hrdis^urbed are presented in three series, according ro 
the following independent variables: auspices, size, and > 
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location. Descriptive Infcreatlon tot each statlstxcdl series 
Includes characteristics of children, length oi stay, 
'suppleientary Institutional functions. Intake policies, services 
at adaisslon, treatment, faally treatnent, evaluation, 
psychiatric and casework hours, educational arrangements, 
coaeunlty participation, staff, staff-child ratios, inservlce 
training, and supervision. The statistics are based on data 
gathered through the National Survey of Residential Child Care 
Facilities covering all Institutions known to have been operating 
in Septeaher, 196b. 

farker, J. L. Heed for new strategies tor EC oai 437 

identification and assessBent of nental re- ED H. A- 

tardatlon. ^low Learning Child , 1971/ lfi(3), 
131-iai> 

Identifying and classifying nental retardation is confounded 
by the fact that an apparent normal distribution of intelligence 
levelt Bay result frca the technique of test construction alone. 
A more appropriate test would be one which could produce a . 
bi-Bodal curve discriminating the critically retarded from the 
non-critically retarded rather than a symketrical curve. The 
difficulty in measuring intelligence stems from the difference 
between cognitive capacity and empirical problem- solvxng abi3.ity. 
Research Indicates that Intelligence assessment must be ^loseiy 
related to the Individual's environment , with culture fair items 
necessary to assess the individual's growth and development. 

5 

Payne, D., fit.fli. a coacrehensive defictip- EC Oil 969 

»ir.n ftf Inctif utinnalized rPtardates in the ED 031 002 

western UnltPd Sta tes. Final repcrt . 
-Boulder, Colorado: Western Interstate Commission for Higher bQ- 
ucatlon, 1967. 160p. 

Data on the behavioral, social, and medical charcteristlcs 
of over 2C,C00 retardates, the residential pojpulation ot 22 state 
institutions for the mentally retarded in 13 western states were 
collected from 1966 to 18^68. background information on the 
residents Included measures of intelligence, diagnosis, medical 
problems, and family characteristics, while ongoing observations 
were concerned with general activity level, sexuaO. and infantile 
behavior, and destructive acts directed against self,, others,- and 
objects." The findings were' reported back to the institutions and 
served as a stimulus to research, program development, and 
evaluation. It also promot^ inter-lnstitutlondl cooperation in 
these areas. ^^^"^ ^ 

Payne, J. S. Prevalence survey of severely EC 031 bUO 

mentally retarded in kyandctte County, ED w. A. 

Kansas. Training bulletin,"' 1971, 

^(U), 22C-i27. 
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A- prevalence survey «as conductea in Hyandotte County, 
Kansas, to determine the extent of severe mental retardation 
(defined as an IQ of 50 or. below) . Incidence rates were 1.39 per 
1,000 a»ong children 5 years of aae and under;" S.9U per 1,000 
aaong children and youth between the ages of 5 and 19; and 1.13 
per 1,000 aBong the population 20 years of age and older. These 
figures are higher than rates found in other similar studies. 
Included in the article is a brief review of literature assessing 
the incidence cf severe aental retardation. 



Pedrini, t. C, & Pedrini, C. T. IftS ^dUga- EC 050 055 

tional c'hilcsophY of th«. t hree -leaoed stool; ED 067 787 
PsYchcloaicallv a nd educationally sound llttT 

»eria Is— rnerant rrnriitioninQ Procedures-- . ^ 

I gtructnrert cTafisrooM . Oiaha: MebrasKa University, 197:^. 2«y. 

■ The authors present an educational philosophy for severely 
deviant children and adolescents who are brain-da»aged , mentally 
ill, or behavicrally uncontrolled. This philosophy is based on 
the use of three components — psychologically and educationally 
sound materials* operant conditioning procedures, and the 
structured classroom— each of which is described in terms oi its 
conttibution to and application in the treatment and training ox 
these children. Severely retarded children are classified as 
"brain-damaged". 

Perch, P. H. The specialized educateur, the EC 032 26b 

institution and the community. Tnter national . ED M. A. 

ChilA Wel fare Review. 1971, 11-15.- 

The educateur is viewed as a central figure^fin the 
institution concerned with developing reintegration strategies 
and maximizing use cf the institutional environment for 
socialization ct the handicapped. In this^task, the educateur 
must reeducate parent and community to involve them with the 
instifutionalized person. A major part of the problem is 
fighting established viens and developing smaller, open, and 
community-based institutions such as boarding homes. 



Petersv/ M. L. A ccaparison o± the musical ^ EC 031 222 

sensitivity of mongoloid and normal children. ' ED N. A. 

Journal nf Musir TheracY , 1970, 113-123. 

iwo groups o± ten mongoloid children and two groups of ten 
normal children were compared to determine their sensitivity to 
music. The author found nc evidence that mongoloid children have 
heightened sensitivity to music; reactions of mongoloid subjects 
were similar to these of normal younger children included in the 
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Physical and occupational therapy sar vices: EC OUI 522 

Standards for residential facilities for ED A. h. 

■entally retarded. Aagrican Journal of Cccu- 
national Therapy . 1972^ 2£(3>, 155-157* 

The Accreditation Council for Facilities for the Mentally 
Retarded of the Joint Coiaission on Accreditation of Hospitals 
has developed a set cf standards for residential facilities 
providing physical and occupational therapy services for the 
■ entally retarded • These standards generally concern the 
quantity and quality of physical and occupational therapy 
services, adaission screening and ongoing evaluation of 
residents, adequate staffing, and adequate facilities and 
resources* (See £C OUI 2^2.) ^ > 

The physical environment of the aentally handi- EC OUO 411 

capped: II--troa ward to living unit. ED liw A* 

British Journal of Menta l Subnoraalit v > 1971, 
12(32), 54-65. 

A hospital ward for aentally handicapped persons was 
redesigned into a series of saall, hoae living units at a 
reasqnsable cost and within eight aonths. The redesigning vas 
based on an interdisciplinary approach^ with the basic philosophy 
tnat the aentally sutncraal person needs to be taught and trained 
to live a life as noraal as possible by aaxiaizing his potential. 
The eagerness of the patients and their aotiviation to,, 
participate in daily routines of living deaonstrated the 
viability of this prcject. 



Pima, J. B., & McClure, G. Working with EC 001 438 

eaotionally disturbed children in the public ED H. A.- 

school setting. Enceptic nai Childieen. 1967. 
ii(9), 653-655. 

The ad justaent class in Ottawa consists of a aaxiaua of 
eight neurologically noraal, emotionally disturbed children, of 
noraal intelligence, who attend the class froa four months to two 
years. The focus of the class is academic and the goal is to 
bring each chila up to his intellectual potential through 
individual tutoring. Positive reinforcement ana conditioning 
techniques are used to alter behavior and to establish success 
patterns. Asr children progress, they are gradually reintegrated 
into regular classes. The physical layout of the classroom is 
described and a diagram is included. ^ 



Finder, S. Criteria tcr priority admission to EC 004 523 

state residential facilities tor the mentally ED ii . A. 

retarded. Mental Retardation. 1969, 2(5), 
17-21;' - _ 
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A survey of 150 state instHtutsLons serving approximately 
200,000 mentally retarded residents was conducted to discover the 
prevalence and general use of written admission criteria to_ 
determine the priority of a^pplicants on waiting i^s^^ 
admission to such facilities. S«ivey results and an analysis oi 
rating scales are presented, and the piroblems created by «"^ing 
lists are discussed. Of 4i» resf«SJiding states, only nine utilized 
written admission criteria to determine tnc relative urgency or 
priority of applicants, although t*e average number of , . . 
applications on waiting lists per state was 266. The analysis of 
these scales revealed that need for admission is related 
primarily tc applicant, family, and community situations. Iwo 
scales are Included as examples. Only one of these considers tne 
severity of retardation and neither specifically requests 
information concerning other types of Impairment. 

Piper, T. & HacKlnncn. ft-. C. Operant con- EC 500 056 

ditlonlng of a profoundly retarded individual Ei> «• 

reinforced via a stomach fistula. Amer^i^cpan 
■mnrnal ot HfH^''-' npficigncv. 1969 , OJC ) , 627-630. 

Ihe hypothesis that a non-cral source of reward in food 
consumption functions At^ man as well as in "^s, 
reinforcer can be used" £n conditioning J* 
mental functioning, was supported in a study witli|^>rtube-f ed 
JrSfoundly retarded 15-year-old , female . The eight ounces. of 
fluid Which comprised the subject's evening .""^"^Jf JJ,^ - 

reinforcing stimulus. The delivery ol this reinforcer directly 
into the stomach by means of a cannula through a fistula in the 
abdominal wall was contingent upon an arm-raising response. The 
study provides additional evidence that simple responses can be 
conditioned in the profoundly retarded. 

ft r.ii.d crcmise. Charleston, H. V.: EC 002 752 

West Virginia Stat^^Commisslon on Mental , -^^^ 
Retardation, 1966. '♦7?. 

The Uest Virginia Ccmmlsslon on Mental Retardation has made 
a number of recommendations for legislative action and major 
supplementary requests. Basic principles and programs of the 
state plan are summari2ed. Separate institutions which employ 
strong operant conditioning programs are recommended for \ 
-custodial care cases". Using the AAMD definitions, the 
incidence of severe or profound retardation is given as 3%. 

Appendices Include the law creating the Commission, 
background data, present services for the mentally retarded, the 
definitions o± mental retardation accepted by the Comuissionet , 
and lists of the commissioners, advisory committee, office staff 
and regional citizens' committees on mental retardation. 
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Policies and proccdurgfig Centers a^d services 

for deaf-blind children , Washington, D. C: 

Oifice of Edi3catlon (DHEU), Bureau of Elenentary 
and Secondary Education, 1969» 43p. 

The establisheent of centers and services for deaf-blind 
children is specified under the provisions of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title ¥1^ Part C. This paaphlet includes 
detailcid information on criteria for eligibility* coordination 
anong agencies, coaprehensive center services, activities 
authorized by the Act, differences between developmental aqd 
operaticnal projects, proposal requirements, review and approval 
procedures # regulations, grant terms and conditions, and special 
provisions of tne Act. 



EC 006 116 
Ea> OUO 559 



Policy stateaenns on the educ ation of yentallv EC 032 jB68 

renarded children , Arlington^ Tex.: ED *• A. 

National Association for Betarded Children, 1971. 16p. 

Outlined are pcrsisti^^g problems in the education of the 
mentally retarded and policy statements regarding each problem as 
adopted by the National Association for Retarded Children (NAhC). 
Problems addressed .include the' following: - denial of right to 
education; failure cf state and local education agencies to 
assume adminstrative responsibility for the education of the 
retarded; educational programs for residential patients; 
Classif i<:ation and nomenclature; integration versus segregation; 
borderline children; early childhood programs f or ^the mentally 
handicapped; curricula ;T3arent involvement; teacher 
qualifications; and support services. Specifically eaphasizea 
are the lack of adequate education programs and curricula for the 
severely and profoundly retarded. Appended are a discussion of 
classification and placement in special education classes and 
guidelines for screening and evaluation. 



Pomeroy, 0. Bethinking the bedroom image. EC 031 127 

Special Education . 197C, ^(a), 24-26. ED N. A. 

The author emphasizes the importan^ce of considering the 
architectural design of bedroom environment's in residential 
special schools. The aw^thcr cites her study of 20 residential 
schools housing various types of handicapped children. Each 
, school WQS visited and interviews were conducted with botn staff 
and children to assess their opinions regarding the bedroom 
environment. Characteristics analyzed included groupings per 
bedroom^ types of social relationships, group interactions, and 
the significance of the bed s»ce . Findings indicated that 
heterogeneous groupings of children in terms of degree of 
handicap was preferred, although homogeneous grouping in terras of 
age was emphasized; the best grouping per bedroom of young 
children was felt to be a-** or 5, whereas smaller groups were 
preferred for elder children, especialljf older girls. 
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PQMioy, J. Becteation for severely handi- EC QUO 958 

capped persons in a coaiunity setting. HfiX ED ». A. 

nntlook ffjy »^«> BVlnd . 1972, ifi(2), 50-55, 58. 

described is the prcgra* of the Becreation Center for the 
Handicapped, Inc. in San Francisco, which offers recreation ana 
physical activity within a coaaunity setting. Benefits of the 
prograa are suaBari2ed. Described are the open enrollment policy 
of the center, basic goals of coBiunity recreation, general 
objectives of the prograa, and staff qualifications. Also 
covered are the types of activities conducted in five major 
prograa areas (children, teenagers, young adults, older adults, 
hone'bound), transportation, and funding. 

Power, D. J., & Quigley, S. P. FfQbleilg ana EC 032 b91 

nrnoraBS jn the eduration ci .tiltiplv disabled ED 053 512 

rioaf Children . Urbana, Illinois: Illinois 
University, 1971. 60p. , 

The trend away froa the aedical nodel is reflected in the 
discussion of multiple disabilities associated with deafness. 
Definitions and incidence figures indicate that 30% aay represent 
an approximate upper liait for deaf children with one or more 
other disabilities; that approximately 11\ of all deaf children 
nay be classified as educable mentally retarded; that 2b\ 
represents an upper limit for significant hearing impairment in 
institutionalized lentally retarded individuals; ani that as many 
as 30% ef deaf children may have some degiee of emotional 
disturbance. Current provisions for the multiply handicapped 
deaf are discussed in terms of preschool, school, and post-scnool 
programs and recommendations are made with regard to teachers, 
ancillary personnel, and prevention. 



P^psidenf s Committee on Mental Betardatiop: 
tho riecifiivg decade . Washington, D. C: 
President's Committee on Mental Betardation, 
1971. 35p. 

The Committee's fourth annual report focuses upon the 
following areas of significant progress and critical need in 
mental retardation research: malnutrition; improvements in 
residential care; advancements in diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention. After a discussion of ongoing studies, the committee 
suggests new areas fcr initiative in the delivery of state 
services, legal rights, guardianship of the retarded, and 
manpower planning and utilization. The formation of a federally 
funaed Council fcr Accreditation cf Mental Betardation Facilities 
to wcxk with the Joint Commission on the Accreditation of 
Hospitals, and an International League of Societies for the 
Mentally Handicapped is discussed. 
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Price, B., gti al . Out of F4nde«oniu« — ■usic. EC 041 601 

Husic Educators Journal . ' 1S72. i^(8), 35-36. ED N. A. 

A musical program for eaotlon^Hy disturbed children with 
discipline probleas has as its three stated objectives Increasing 
musical perception, developing a positive self except, and 
modifying unconventlcnal behavior. Musical Instruments which 
require manipulation, physical confinement , and grosp and fine 
motor coordination are selected for use in the classroom . 
. ■ . ' . P 

Prick, J. J. Modern acproaches to the EC 032 1U4* 

diaanosis and instruction of multl-handicaPDed 032 147 

children. Rotterdam, Holland: Bctterdam ED N. A. 
University Press, 1971. ICIp. 

Ihls four-volume work provides a complfehenslve view of 
recent work with multi-handicapped children. Individual volumes 
treat infantile autism, deaf-blind, specific reading 
disabilities, and basic principles of language for deaf children. 

Proceedings of the Begional Institute on the EC 003 646 

Blind Child whc functions cn" a retarf^f^ levels ED 031 827 

Mew York: American Foundation for the Blind, 

1968. nop. 

Of particular relevance to this study, are papers concerning 
definition cf medical terms used to diagnose blindness and the 
history of multlhandicapped groups at schools for the blind. The 
three major questions addressed are: (1) what is tJdifi child's 
best mode of sensory-input learning? (2) What sort of 
educational environment is necessary ior maximizing the learning 
for ibis child? (3) What sort of educational methods and media 
facilitate maximum learning for ibiS child? 

f 

Professiqfnal preparatlQn. Qf teachers of the EC 040 893 

nuiti Pi V ^ndlcannPd wi th SDeciail rnncern ED 057 554 

direcned toward »h€» ch\16 with bnth auditory . 

and viPuaT iapairaent s. Proceedinos of the Special Study In- 
stitute , Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh University^ Pennsylvania 
School of Education^ 1971. 98p. 

A six-week institute was conducted to provide professional 
preparation for teachers of children with auditory and visual 
handicaps. A four-week demonstration program was structured as 
part of this training Institute. Twelve multiply-hanaicapped 
children (deaf-blind^ mentally retarded and blinds and mentally 
retarded and deaf) participated in the program which focussed on 
development of adaptive behavior^ motor skills and communication 
skills. Individual case studies are provided and an appendix 
contains the manual from which the curriculum was individualized 
for each child. ^ a a 
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i nrni^ra, o± f^nriition frr PYrftPtlnnfll Chilfl- EC 003 428 

SkiahQMa . OKlahoaa City, OklahoBa: ^ -\ 

OklajioBa State Departnent c£ Education, . . * c 

OfclahoBa Camculua laproveaent CoBBission, Division of Special 

Education, 1968. Iiap. 

Uescriked is a de.onstrarion project (1961-1968) to develop 
and evaluate the effectiveness of residential schools for 
emotionalli disturbed children. Two schools in Tennessee which 
serve 40 eactionally disturbed children are discussed, including 
aspects of the foraal school program based on individual needs, 
the capping prcgraa, f anily-schcol relations, adaissicn criter^, 
length of stay, costs, and project evaluation. 

dation hosnital i,Dr »vP»<»nt prooraB, 1963. ED 042 -i/J 

Washington, D. C: Departaent of Health, , „ ^ ^ 

Education and Welfare, Secretary's CoBBittee on Hental Retarda- 
tion, 1969. 18p. 

Laws and state toard regulations, teacher qualification and 
certification, and state and local adainistrative 
responsibilities are outlined for the establishaent of laproved 
services for students whc need special attention. 
this study are the definition and incidence figures offered with 
regard to eaotional disturbance. Of approxiaately 572,276 
school-aged children in Oklahoaa, 11,uau are classiried as 
eaotionally disturbed. Eactional disturbance is operationally 
defined as a failure tc aature socially and eaotionally within 
the liaits iaposed by society. 

PrnciraBS of thf ^"r..u of Fnnratinn fm tae EC 030 619 

Handicapped . Washington, E. C; D^artnent Eu CUU fa56 

of Health, Education, and Welfare, Secretary's 
Comaittee on hental Retardatjion , 1970. 7p. 

Ihe various prcgraas related^to education, training, or 
research on handicapped children and youth adainistered by the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped during fiscal year 1970 
are saaaarized. In chart fora, inforaation i^ provided on type 
of assistance (categorized under services, research, or 
training), its authorization (legislative act), purpose, 
appropriation, who aay apply, and where to get inforaation. 
Statistics provide estimates for types of handicapped children 
and special educaticn personnel ^quired. 

Pr.^.r* Re-Ed; A (le.OnStriTrInn PFnleCt f Qg EC 001 280 

thP reeducation cf eao ^imanv disturbed Child- . ED 018 897 

ren . Tennessee State Department of Health, 
1967. 37c. 
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The Hental Retasdatlon Hospital laproveaent frograa (HIP), a 
direct grant progcaa to deaonstiate Innovative practices and to 
stimulate /laprcved services to the mentally handicapped In state 
Institutions, has funded 99 projects for fiscal year 1969. Ine 
listing ax these projects Includes the institution and address, 
project period, title and purpose, and budget. Also discussed 
are application requirenents , project activities, and total HIP 
funds for the past five years. 



Provencal, G., & llacCoraak# J. P. Using a 
token econoay to aodif y Inccrrlglhle behavior 
on a school bus: A case report. SAIT . 1971, 
id), 27-32. 

Ihe disruptive behavior of a ten-year-old mongoloid girl 
uhlle riding a school bus vas diminished through the use of a 
token econoay. The bus driver was trained to Implement a 
positive reinforcement program including verbal praise when the 
subject behaved and disbursement of tokens at the end of each 
trip lor the child's performance. Including refraining from 
yelling and screaming, remaining seated, and remaining trom 
fighting. During the three weeks that data were collectea, the 
child earned a mean total cf five tokens out of six per day, and 
the bus driver reported that her behavior became more than 
satisfactory. 

Publications list , Arlington,' Tex . : National v EC A. A. 

Association for Retarded Children, 1973.. 7p. |1ED A. 

Nearly 90 publications of the National Association for 
Retarded Children are listed and described under such rubrics as: 
general, architectural planning, community organizations, 
education, poverty, public health and prevention, recreation, 
religion, research, residential services, social work , vocational 
rehabilitation, and youth. 



EC oao -573 
ED N. A. 
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nno.tinns >pM »in«wT« abn.lt ftlOtionalll EC "0 

disturbed ghlldr^B . Detroit, Hlchlgant - ED «. A. 

Michigan Associat4on £oi Eiotionally „ 
Disturbed Children, 1966^ 22p. 

This bcoKlet, prepared to answer sone of the .ost frequently 
asked questions about eaotional disturbance, includes a »roaa ^ ■ 
defIni?ion and brief state.ents concerning the aost co««on causes 
o± eaotional disturbance. Services for the disturbed child are 
enumerated including special education classes, clinics, «iay 
treat.ent, vocational training, and residential care. In spite 
of a great deal of recent interest in this ,area, there is still a 
critical lack cf beds and long waiting lists for in-patient 
services. *" . 

Bainer, J. D. , & Altshuler, K. Z. fixpand^d • ?n ?cl 

■ hpalth ^^r. fcr th. cl fP^- Poh.hilitation ED 052 305 

flnr"rgvention . Orangeburg, hew York; BocKland 
State Hospital, 1970. 82p. 

A special three-year project to demonstrate the feasibility 
of adding preventive, and rehabilitative services to,a mentai . 
health progra. for the deaf was instituted at Fockland i,tate^ . 
Hospita?! The expanded progra. includes rehabilitation^services 
which are said to begin when a patient enters the hospital; 
social workers and rehabilitation counselors work with the family 
and coi.unity agencies; and halfway hot^se facilities are tested 
while the patient is still in the hospital. Close liaispnos 
maintained with state vocational rehabilitation counselo|gg|^ 
effect a smooth transition to employment. Cn the prevent?«|^3^ 
level, consulting services at a School for the deaf are 
supplemented by group therapy. for students, counseling for 
parents, and discussions with teachers and cottage personnel. 
ThP results of the three-yeat study, include 13 recommendations 
for out-patient and in-patient mental health services for the_ 
deaf. 



Beardon, D. M., & Bell, G. Effects oi. sedative EC 031 170 

and stimulative music on activity of severely ED «. A. 

retarded boys. *»«'rlr.an Journal of HfiPtai 
n«.ficieDCV . 1970, 15C2), 156-159. 

•i 

An experiment was conducted to test the hypothesis that 
auditory stimulation would decrease stereotyped activity levels. 
Subjects were severely retarded institutionalized boys (lu a-55, 
CA 6-17), all of whom were able tc walk, were minimally verbal, 
and engaged most of the time in nonpurposive , continuous ,= and 
repetitive behavior, often to the point of self mutilation.^ 
Baselines were established and then compared with activity levels 
during nonmusical and musical treatment conditions. Comparisons 
were also made of differences in activity. level between sedative 
and stimulative music. Besults indicated that lowest activity 
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levels were achieved during sessions when stiaulative vusic 
recordings vere played. A practical application derived iron 
these results is that playing stiauiative ausic on vards of 
;^veractive retarded children may be helpful in moderating 
activity levels, provided novelty of the ausicai selection is 
as;sured« 



Recreation for the Ment ally retarded 2 A EC 003 409 

handbook for ward perscnncl , Atlanta: ED A* 

"^S^d^thern Regional Educati^^ft^fiffl^l^, Attendant 
Ttaininfl Project, 196U. 

After presenting th^e^^fportance of recreation and the role 
of ^he attendant in providing selected activities, instructions 
for 64 active gaaes, 24 Busic and rhjtha activities, and 24 quiet 
and table gaaes including nuaber cf players, play area required, 
equipaent and aaterials , preparation for activity, playing ^ules, 
and adaptations are presented. Equipaent and. aaterials needed 
and directions are given for 53 arts and crafts and for 
constructing inexpensive gaaes and equipment . Appendices include 
inforaation on service and professional organizations; general 
publications on aental retardation ana recreation, arts and 
crafts, and ausic and rbytha; sources of equipaent and s'upplles; 
and facilities which participated in an attendant training 
project. 

Beece, C. L. Florida's tin can caper. EC' 042 148 

Rehabilitation Record . 1972, JJ{4), 37-^38. ED M. A. 

Briefly described is Operation Tin Can, a sheltered workshop 
project for 120 Severely aentally retarded boys and aen at the 
Sunland Training Center. Gallon tin cans are salvaged, painted, 
and sold to nursery operators who use the cans to pot young 
plants. Clients work a aaxiaua of 3 hours per day for pay. 
Excess profits go into a resident welfare fund for those unable 
to participate in work projects. Other noney aaking, projects are 
mentioned* 



Behabllitation.Qf _deaf ♦ blind_perscns : ^ EC 006 330 

Yoluaes I-YII , Washington , D . C: Department ED H . A. 

of Health, Education, and^Heliare, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1958. 982p. 

This series of reports on deaf blind rehabilitation 
comprises seven volumes. Information is provided on a manual for 
professional workers, for communication, on a report of medical 
studies on deaf blind persons, and on a psychological study of 
the deaf blind. Discussions also concern studies in the 
vocational adjustment of deaf blind adults, recreation services, 
and a survey of selected social cna^acteristics of deaf blind 
adults in New York State in 1957. 
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H«is»an, J. B. Pr4nriol«s of DSYChQthecaPY - . EC 050 721 

y jth children . Men York: John Hiley and Sons, ED «• /-^ 

1973. 329p. , • ■< 

This guide to the practice of psjchotherapy with childrsjK 
outlines seven principles and describes the course of therapy 
fro» the first .eeting thtcugh the last. The value of ^ 
establishing cc.municaticn and a valid objective of treataent are 
discussed as are therapist/parent, therapxs,t/chlld interactions 
and the purpose and . technique of faaiiy therapy. Several 
psychotic disorders and appropriate treatment netbods for each 
are given consideration, including: childhood schizophrenia, 
autis., and synbiotic psychosis. A final section deals with 
prevention of esotional disturbance and sees the primary 
prevention .aechaniSBS to be coaaunication of Knowledge, the 
changing of attitudes and social systeas, and the encouragement 
o± psjfchotherapy . . - 

po...,.K-r«.1qr4n» «.«»tinr«nv disturbed EC 003.^60 

rn?l!lr^^ HaUington, D.C.: Departaent ED 025 a79 

of Health, Education and Welfare, Children's 
Bureau Clearinghouse for Besearch in Child life, labu. 

Since 1956 the Children's Bureau Clearinghouse has listed 
8 42 research projects in the area of eaotional disturflance . Of 
special interest are the following classif ideations: ^ Jjcldence 
and prevalence; identification, diagnosis, and classification; 
treataent aethcds and facilities; and psychological and other 
characteristics. Each^ entry gives title, dates, issue of 
Besearch Belating to Children in which the project was listed; 
principal investigators with addresses, and publication 
references. 



Ba.irt^ntlal r»^° a<-ntallY retaidfiA. EC "1 655 

Brussels, Belgiua: International League of ED N. a. 

Societies for the Mentally handicapped, 1969. 
91p. 

A syaposiuB of repesentatives from 13 Hational Meacer 
Societies of the InternaticnaY League of Societies for the 
Mentally Handicapped was ccvened to discuss current and 
achieveaents in the provision of residential care to the aentally 
retarded. The conclusions of this grouf are presented here 
following working definitions of the concepts of mental 
retardation, residential services and the principle of 
normalization, and a suaaary of -basic principles. In general the 
aroup accepted a developaental approach to care oi the retarded 
and agreed that residential services 'aust be viewed as one point 
along the ccntinuua c± available services. Questions o± 
adainistratio.n, size, and physical environaent are related to 
residential service delivery, and reccaaendations are made tor 
individual evaluation and Erogramaing. The parents' role is also 
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presented. Two nodels, the decentralized institution and the 
simplified co»»unity-liXe institution <r eabodTr »ost of these 
principles* ^ 

Residential serviccg fcr tihe meni^allv retardeds EC 005 82!3 

In action cclipv prccosal . Hashing ton ^ D .C • : ED C39 691 

President's CoBiittee cn Mental Retardation^ 1970. 
35p. 

Following an overview of current public residential care ftpr 
the retarded and its inadequacies, characteristics of a good 
residential facility are outlined. Discussed are the conditions 
under which residential care is appropriate , legal rights of t^e 
individual, needed services, regional and coapunity riesources, 
and^ the living environnent • Additional topics cdncern 
architectural design^ research, administration , technological 
advances, and volunteer work* 

Revali^ A. H. We dc.it this way^ bureau EC 0*11 952 

MemoranduB . 1972, a) , 32-35 • ED k • A . 

An instructional unit for the aentally retarded in 
industrial arts (measuring and sawing) uses the thsk analysis 
approach with subtasks divided in,to behavioral cS^biJectives . 
Listed on two charts are steps involved in perforaing the.tasK# 
type of performance, evaluation of learning difficulty , general 
and specific objectives, activities to accomplish each objective, 
materials, and evaluation techniques, 

Rhodes^ L> , et al > A language stimulation EC 023 572 

and reading program for severely retarded ED 0*42 305 

mongoloid children: A descriptive report, 

California mental health resea rch moDoaraph Mo, 11, Sacramento, 
California State Department of ftental Hygiene, 1969* 113p. 
w ■ . . - 

A longitudinal stody comparing the growth and development, of 
ten severely mentally handicapped mongoloid (Down's Syndrome) 
children reared together in a state hospital, with similar 
children reared at home shewed declining developmental patterns 
for the institutional children. An environmental stimulation 
program was therefore designed to overcome this group's relative 
retardation, Descrited are the initial language stimulation and 
articulation training, including modifications as the program 
progressed. Assessments were made in the menl:al, psychomotor, 
and pltysical areas* Findings thus far show improvement in 
articulation, greater expressive use of language, more extensive 
receptive language, significant increase in intellectual ability, 
and ability to read and cnjcy simple books. Asocial benaviors 
have almost disappeared and dest,r ucti ve , random^ or stereotyped 
acts nave decreased, 
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Richer, J. M., & kiccll, S,. The physical EC oai 618 

environaent of the ■entally handicapped; IV, ED il . A. 

a playioon for autistic children, and its 
conpanlcn therapy prcject. ^ritish Journal of Mental 
yjuhnoriialitv . 1971._1I(2), 132-143. 

A playrooB was designed for the autistic child on the 
precise that a. change in physical environa^nt would become an 
impetus for changing behavior. The piayrooB is designed to 
reduce f rustruation and arcusal and reduce flight behaviors and 
facilitate approaches and reward social interactions. The 
playroom with its retreat box, soft seats and pad, activity 
house, walkway, stimulus wall, blackboard, tables, and continuous 
benches is fully described and pictured. 'The playrodm as the 
home for the children in which no formal training occurs. 
Comparison of behaviors in the old and new playrooms reveals 
improved catterns in the new playroom. 



Bigby, H. E*, & Woodcock, C. C. Ceve]Qp|ent 021 765 

a residential educa tion proora. fcr emotionallY ED 035 lau 

rtoprivpd Dspudn- rotarrtod blind Children . Vol. 1. , 
Final report. Salem, Oregon: Oregon State School for the Bland, 
1969. .133t. 

An adaptation of the Hontessori method was used in creating 
a curriculum fcr a 12-ironth residential school for 15 
aultiply-~hahdicapped blind children. Elements of the program 
included a systematic representation of real experiences, 
continual participation in physical activity, sensory 
stimulation, and encouragement of social interaction. The 
children, aged five to 13. were evaluated at the beginning^ ana 
end of the program by a multi-disciplinary team. The results 
indicated that all "children except one made some improvement, 
with the younger children showing most progress. Impcoveaent was 
noted in the areas of self care and social skills. Findings also 
suggested that: a group of fi{ve would be the ideal class size; 
grouping should te according tro functional afriHty; parental 
visits and vacations are beneficial; records must be kept and 
consui'tants available for individu-al evaluations; and personnel 
must be well trained and screened. Further study is needed. 

Bobbins. M . Educationa l teainninqs with deaf- EC 003 611 

blind children . Wateftown, Mass.: Perkins ED H. A. _ 

School for the" Blind, 1960. 80p. 

The approach used by the Perkins School for the Blind for 
deaf-blind children is presented along with a diagnostic 
readiness program which leads eventually ,J;o preparation for and 
placement in an- acad-eaic program. Techniques used to develop 
personal-social behavacr, motor coordination, adaptive or 
intellectual l)ehavior and creative growth are presented and 
discussed along with guiding principles and techniq^ues. ihe 
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booKl€t vas urittei) prlaarily as a guide for teachers o± the 
deaf "blind • / 



RobHins, M*# & Stenquist, 6* Ti^e dean-blind 
rubella child, Perkins P utlication No, 25, 
Watertovn, Mass.: Perkins School for the Blind, 
1967* 

^ Data were coapiled at the Perkins School for the BJlnd^on 
the characteristics cf 28 children with a prenatal history of ' 
maternal rubella. The children were aultiply handicapped, 
primarily partially sighted with a range of hearing impairments* 
Data were reported cn mental development, classroom behavior; 
proto-symbolic behavior, light gazing and other obsessive traits* 
To increase communication and foster language development, 
preschool programs are suggested which include early introduction 
of amplification, glasses, and parent counseling. Information on 
18 other children is appended. 



/ EC 005 b59 
ED h. A. 



Robinson, H. Bl, & Bcbinson, N • M • Mental EC li. A. 

retardation. In if . H. Hussen (Ed.) Carmlchael's ED h. A. 

manual of child DsvchQlQQV. Vol* U * <ew York: 

John Wiley & Sens, 1970. pp. 615-666. 

This state-ot-the-art paper on mental retardation briefly 
discusses several definitional problems, the breakdown of mental 
retardation by level of severity, and the results ot several 
prevalence studies. Theories regarding the etiology of mental 
retardation are classified and revietf^d according to several 
factors, including congenital ^and genetic problems, psychosocial 
factors, cultural-f amilial difficulties, schizophrenia, neurotic 
and character disorders, and institutionalization. A section is 
devoted to review and discussion cf the many recent studies of 
the leari\4ng behavior of retardates , while the final sections of 
tlie paper deal with personality studies and the various 
remediation and prevention services currently available. A 
bibliography is appended. 



Rodden# H. Teaching techniques for institution- EC 500 891 

alizea blind retarded children. Hew, QutlQnK tor ED N. A. 

the Blind . 1970, ^(1)# 25-28. 

This paper expresses concerii for the lack of programs and 
tne inadequacy of existing programs for the large numbers of 
institutionalized blind retarded children . Teaching techniques 
suggested in the article include encouragement of selt-^help 
skills, counseling, remedial experience activities, and a nursery 
school to teach motility and command responses. Brief case 
studies illustrate acceptance of blindness, teaching productive 
goals, and training in socially acceptable behaviors. 
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Rogow, S. The non-irerkal child. IsjUUkHSSJi EC 500 065 

^or thft Blin d. 1969, i2(1). 1-7. . *• 

iresentecl is the case history of a consienitaily filind 
nine-year-old girl (non-verbal) and her language developaenx over 
a six-«onth period. Ihe subject lived xn a foster hose and 
attended Si«on Eraser Special Education Center, receiving special 
one-hour therapy and education sessions. Detailed examples are 
provided of her iaprcveaents in speech. Current progress is 
contrasted with the .previous situation: the child tesided with 
her parents who considered her retarded and placed her an special 
prograas for the severely retarded resulting in underestination 
and deprivation. Stressed ate the importance of not accepting 
the non-verbal status of a child as irreversible and Baking 
proper therapy available. ^ 

Tho rnlfi nf m^Ai^ in fho «>dnratinn of eaotjonaliX EC 031 2a2 

hiLiriiSo&i .rjlSr^n. ' rora«>rtin«« of a SOeclal ED 0«6 158 

institute .^ kltany' MejLYorX; Mew York Educa- 

tion Department, Division for Handicapped Children, 1970. 5»U;. 
Handicapped Children, 197C. 91p. 

This docuient provides an overview of alternative and 
innovative uses'of a variety of media (auditory, tape cassette 
systems, comput^er programming, video tape, motion pictures, etc.) 
in teachiag emotionally disturbed children who also have other 
handicapping conditions. In addition to examining current uses 
of educational technology and hardware, the paper stresses the 
need to fufther explore t^e capabilities of various media and 
techniques in dealing with -the complex problems found in 
emotionally disturbed classrooms and to disseminate inf-jprmation 
to potential users^ 

\^ j 

Roos, P. Development of an intensive habit- EC 000 B9i 

training unit at Austin State School. Afijilal ED «. A., 

Rptardatlcn . 1965, i(3), 12-15.- 

This pilot project was designed priaar^-lY to develop 
self-help skills in 30 severely retarded children (age 6-12) and 
secondarily tp train attendants and to develop new procedures and 
equipment. Upon admission to the unit, all children functional 
at level IV of Adaptive Behavior (AAHL Manual on Terminology). 
The specific objective of the project was to move them to a Level 
III unit or a return to their homes. Conditioning procedures 
focused on development of self-help, social interaction, and 
communicaticn skills. In addition to the pre-and in-service 
training of attendants, the project also enhanced the physical 
environment of the unit and modified the children's clothing, 
utensils,* and facilities in order to simplify the tasks.. 
Procedures used for assessing the children's progress and the 
criteria for determining overall project success are described. 
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Robs, dttrr^nli i sflti^is In ruflidttiitia 1 care 

i»ith special rafftranca th^ nr^hlftas of In^' 
stittitlonal cara > Arllngtcn, Texas: National 
Association for Betarded Cblldrenf 1969. 31p. 

A brief historical rtnlev of residential care of the 
• entall'y retarded is follcved by a discussion of the following 
critical Issues: Do institutions prlearlly serve society, the 
econoey, the taally of the retarded, or the retarded themselves? 
Hov appropriate for ccaaunlty adjustaent is the pEograening 
received by institutionalized retardate.s? Should the physical 
envlronaent in institutions bp structured to provide naxiaum 
safety and efficiency or to approxinrate a hoae-llKe envlroneent? . 
Should residents be grouped bet^rogeneously or homogeneously? 
What role should parents play? Hcv can institutions be « 
structured froa an adralnlstratlve standpoint so as to avoid 
bonfusion resulting forn "•unitized" aultldlscipllnary staffing? 
Hbat Is the nost appropilate source of financial support? and 
finally. Hill large Institutions survive, and should tney, 

and in what f ora? . 

Roos, & Oliver, H. Evaluation of operant EC 004 5^80 

con4itioning with institutionalized retarded ED i. h. 
children. Aaeijican Joomai of Mental Deficiency^ 
1969, 2il(3)r 325-330. 

iffe hypothesis that profoundly and severely retarded 
children would shew greater IsproveBent inself-help skills when 
trained by operant conditioning than with traditional procedures 
or no training at all was supported. Three groups of 30^ 
institutionalized children were utilized as experimental, 
coapariscn, and placebo groups to determine whether the gains 
achieved by the experimental group werie sl<atnlf leant . The results 
of the study showed that significantly gr^at^er improvement was 
achieved in the group trained in self-helP-^fiHilns by operant 
conditioning than either of the other two groups. 



Bosen, B. H., Ai_al . Analytic and special ^ EC 003 676 

studies reports; utilizatlcn of psychiatric < ED 035 997 

facilities, by children: Current status, trends, 
implications, tfental Health Statistics , Series B. No. 1. 
Bethesda, Maryland: National Institute of Mental Health, Public^ 
Health Service, 19e8» 89p. 

Among the data Included inv the report are statistics on the 
total number of children served in a va.riety of psychiatric 
facilities during 1966. Approximately 473,000 children under lb 
. received some service. Of these, 400,000 were treated in 

outpatient clinics; 27,400 in public mental hospitals; 8,409 in 
private mental hospitals; 28,000 in general hospitals; 2,500 in 
psychiatric daynight units; and 8,000 in residential treatment 
centers (not state mental hospitals) . Also discussed^ in this 
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report are differences in utilization patterns aaong psychiatric 
facilities, use of nonpsychiatric resources, patterns ot living 
arranacMents and household coapositicn, suicide, iapact dt 
federal and state prpgraas on patterns of care, and current and 
projected aental health prcgraB\needs . 

Bosen, M., et al . Gca v-setting and expectancy 
of success in institutionalized and noninsti- ED W. A. 

tutionalized aental subnotaals. Aaerican .^^ 
■iQurnaT of Mental Deficiency. 1966, il(2), 2«9-255. , 

Th^ construct af expectancy of sux:cjess in the 
self -evalu'ations of 11 institutionalized ai^d-^J 

noninstitutionalized mental retardates was^test^d using a not and 
bolt asseably task. Subjects were asHed to^ake^trial oy trial 
goal setting estimates and to project probabijiity ^£ success over 
the sequence of ten trials. Results indicate that ihe 
institutionalized sulj^cts consistently set signifidantiy higher 
estimates for perforaance on the next trial and significantly 
outproduced the noninstitutionalized subjects. Levels of 
aspiration exceeded predictions of performance for both groups, 
but institutionalized subjects were apre confident of uitiaate 
success when predicting perforaance, tfl»ereas noninstitutionalized 
subjects were aore cptiaistic when setting levels of aspiration. 
The authors hold that the study supports the contention that 
residential care is more conducive to optiaisa and 
self-confidence than is the non-sheltered school and/or community 
setting . 

/ . " • ' 

Boss, J, a., Jr., Braen, B. B., i Chaput, R. EC 500 230 

Patterns of change in disturbed blind children ED M . A. 

in residential treatment. He" tjut-look! for 
the Blin d. 1969, 106-113, 1-26. 

'■■.■.-■^^ 

;3everely disturbed blind children were enrolled in an 
educational therapeutic ' program at Upstate M;9dical Center,. 
Syracuse, Hew York. The program was desigi^^ to match 
experiences to the .developmental levels of the children, to 
provide more effective methods of adapt.a^tion , and thus to 
facilitate more normal development. hoSt children were in the 
program at least two years and some more than four years. Some 
of the patterns o± change described Include the improved ufe of 
language, reduction of anxiety, increased mobility, learning, to 
be agressive and redirect energies, learning to accept limits, 
and entering an academic program. 

Ross, R. 1., & Borcskin, A. Are IQ's below 30 . EC. Oa2 605 

,o:.ninnfm? Mental B etardationl 1972. lfi(a)v, 24. ED W. A. 

Several studies have been conducted to determine the 
reliafiility and meaningf ulness of IQ scores of individuals with; 
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IQ*s less than 30. In each case^ over 130 severely retarded 
individuals were tested, and the lowest correlation between Ig 
and behavioral age was .111 Ihese findings indicate that IO*s 
below 30 can be both reliable and meaningful in behavioral terms. 



Bowland, G. T., & Patterson 
institution : A proposed re 
Rental Retardation. 1972# 



£.0. The developmental EC 0^2 608 
conceptualization. ED N. A* 



In reconceptualizing tlie institutional model for the ^ 
mentally retarded, the authors propose a developmental, model in 
which the institution provides access to educational' ^ 
opportunities, rather than simply a locus for therapeutic or 
custodial activities. Every linstitutional function is oriented 
to the needs of the individuals. It Is noted that the adaptation 
of this developmental model wbuld require a ma^or value system 
transformation on the part . of institutional personnel. 

■ / ^ ^ ,i ' 

Rubella . BoclcYllle, Kd . : H'^lalt^^Serv^ces EC «. A. 

and Mental Health Administratj^on, 197;i... '' 1^ 

V ' , . .• * » \ • \ . ■ 

^\ The sym.ptcms> fccnsequencifes, and' means of "jdiBtecting and 
prfeVentiog rybelX^ are Rrft«r|Sited • tmphasis , i^ placed on the use 
the^accine and treatient\ of affected iof ants id described 



n'tal sp.ee^ch and 



■V EC 001 358 
ED li. A. 



langi^ge program for Vsy'chcti|c^ cHiitixen. ^ 

" M^ord^fs. 1967. , " 

(3), 2a2-2a-8.-v '■ j-f- v;:.V' <f 

\ V Six psjghpfic irttildren, .*i|ed four to- 13, with^p><Bch .varying 
fjioa none tc/excellent, received speech thertfpy twice a week ior 
pteriq^ of ^sfAu/; Bbnt iilidicat«d that 

sli^fdturodv f]or«ai--:^essi^ns' r^ul-td4 xnriiiniBal res_ponse, whereas 
-se^sibns. CQntfaini/oQ i^t,lea;st |ilrt' play., (Trddu^edi^cre response. 
Vno s;^tis^ic^l^-t^5ts ^^t^*es€ t^esults 4re presented. 



fi usa lep^ - H . ; ^LliiT.' Mpw frontieVs for research / 
on (leaf -blindness t -Prc^ed1nQS:|"^ a. s«*mlnar , 
rondiKilied bv thft- T nairstatlal^ Ho^e !Eoi^ th^ Blind - ... ; 
with the support of; the Yccationa^^ ^ehab llltatian Adi^xpis- 

'1966 : 6 Op., / J 
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'I%dAstrial Home. -for this iMind, 

A niratpTr cf research pioposalSji'*\di^cussi6ns, an position 
papers c*f^j?^^i;top4.cs in :the ar*as of cb««unication, learning, 
rehaiiilitaf't/i'^^v and resfittlenent . Ctf^nuMcaitiph problems oif the 
de:a^-l3lj,nd . discuss.tfii^Mi''th an atteBjlSiTto ddscrittinate between 
ccB« uiiicaticn -^tfiha vicr and coBBunicatioa.skills . Besearch 
progra.BS l.eadi:irg jtq thfe ' analysis of th« Jiang uage s-tructure of tfle 



detf-tolind and the develcpient of an i.proved language and a new 
nonlanguaoe trans.issibn system are needed. 

learning, there should be further research concerning the effect 
of socJJl isolation and the role of language In 
on learning. Also recc.ended are a heightened life interest in 
the deaf-blind and their increased involvement in everyday 
activities; exFeriinents Bust also be designed to raxse the 
expectations of society regarding the deat-blind. A acre 
effective inforaaticn and retrieval systea coula facilitate 
planning for the vocational and social adjustment of the 
deaf -blind. A 15-iteB summary of research needs and a 
bibliography conclude the volume. 

putter, B. Autism: concepts and consequences. EC 501 282 

cjpp^^i fll Brturation , 1970, i5(2), 20-2U . ED H. A. 

This discussioji of autism is based on the conception of the 
disease as a disorder of ccgndtion and perception wnich tends to 
influence social development as a secondary consequence. A"tis«, 
ihich is said to occur in approximately three or f 
10,000 children, is about three or four times as frequent in boys 
as in girls, and tends to occur more often in children from a 
middle class background. Major characteristics of infantile 
Jitism are summarized: difficulty in forming relationships, 
severe retardation in the development of language, and the 
pretffence of various ritualistic and compulsive J"°;f • „ . ^ 
Factors significant in prognosis are examined, with particular 
attention tc those consequences of the disease upon which any 
successful educational approach must be based. 

Butter, J^utism: educational issues. EC 030 222 

c^ Pf.^<Al Educati on, 1970, 5J(3), 6-10. ED K. A. 

Discussed are the types of schooling needed for the autistic 
Child and issues of controversy in the educatiohal treatment, ^it 
is recommended that schooling commence at age four or five with a 
one-to-one teacher-child realationship , followed later cy small 
group instruction in a highly structured learning environment. 
Suggested educational techniques include the use of gesture and 
demonstration in teaching the child and the use of word ^ames and 
speech therapy to help the autistic child develop language. The 
aims of educaJion are stated as ( 1) preventing the development of 
secondary handicaps, (2) finding approaches to" education which 
circumvent the primary handicaps, and (3) finding techniques to 
aid development of functions involved in the primary handicaps. 
Among the controversial topics reviewed are: P*""^^^ 
pressure, teacher-child relationship, punishment, conditioning 
techniques, segregated classes and schools, day versus 
. residential schooling, and mentally handicapped autistic 
children. 
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Rutter, (Ed.) Infantll ii autisag Concepts^ 
characterifittcg and treatments . fialtlBore# 
Kd.i Nllllaas and Hllklns Co., 1971* 328p« 



EC 0U2 657 
ED h. h. 



Presented hete are the pcoceedings of a study Qjcoup and 
discussions of ongoing research on infantile autlsa. A blref 
history of clinical recognition of infantile autisa is Included 
along with discussions in each of the following areas: 
classif icationr treatB'¥)rt of perceptual and social responses in 
autistic children, approa^^es to language developnent, 
educational treataent^ and^>h^retical and experimental aspects 
of the use of behavior aodification with autistic . children • 



Rutter f H.# & Sussenveln# F* A developaental 
and behavioral approach to the treatment of 
preshcool autistic children. Journal of Autisa 
and Chilflhocd Schlzcchrenia , 1971, 376-397. 

Described i^s a plan for the treataent of young preschool 
autistic children in which behavioral aodification techniques in 
a developmental context are applied to problems involving 
failures in social and language development , development of 
stereotypic behavior, and emergence of disruptive behavior. 
Other aspects of treatment noted include: parent counseling, 
social work, practical social services, medical and dental care, 
and nursery school care. Systematic evaluation is applied in an 
ongoing investigation. 

) 

Rynders, J. E., & Horrobin, H. A aobile unit 
for delivering educatio nal services to Down's 
SvndroMe (aonQolQid) infants : - Besearch reo'brt 
# 30 . Minneapolis: Minnesota University, 1972. 

A tutoring program for eight Down's syndrome infants, 12 to 
18 Bonths old was housed in a aobile unit over a two and a half 
month period. The program , staffed "by two undergraduate women, 
was designed to demonstrate certain educational, economic, and 
logistical advantages. The curriculiim emphasized planned 
language stimulation through gamellKe activities such as finger 
plays, music, art, tea parties, sandbox activities, and water 
play. Findings indicated that seven of the eight children 
adapted readily to the new learning environment and that the cost 
ol .providing itinerant teaching services (three hours per child 
per week) compared favorably with the usual cost of providing a 
public school teacher for homebound children . 
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N. Y.: Industrial Heme for the Blind, 1970. 
103p. - . 

Described is a regional aemonstration ana research P^°j®" 
for the deaf -blind conducted by, the ?o 
III the social and Hehabilitation Service [^"j*' > ' ^^^^ '° 

research and dissemination, the purposes of 

Maci Service for Deaf-Elind Persons are to provide renabilita tion 
services, aoDilize resources to initiate referrals, proviae 
services following rehabilitation, and foster Poftive J^titudes 
by the public toward the deaf-blind. Also included in the report 
aJe descriptions of the client group and .easuring 
used, a.nd reco.nendations for improving services in the future. 
Aypenaices give client data and research results, a list of 
project-related publications, guidelines for volunteers, and 
infcrnaticn on the nanual alphabet. 

sa«no, L. I. . ftiiiinm rfiEort; ?itfltiTit1f:al data ec o3o 433 

f nr ...oacial f f l l l f^^i'-" serviCP.S fiscal YMt 196 a» ED 043 &97 

Springfield,,^.: Illi^^ State Department of 
Mental Health/ \969. 43p. 

Special education services in Illinois for 1969 are 
presented in 17 tables «hich describe facilities, P°P"l^tion 
served and services received <botn resident and out-patient) , 
personnel, expenditure, and salaries of personnel. 

Sarason, S. B,., £l^. Thf CrPation of a EC 050 718 

^QBl ,nnitY settiiig . Syracuse, New York: • ED *. a. 

Syracuse UniverfeTb^ Prfess, 1971. 98p. 

Ihe actions, plans and tnoughts of the founders of the 
central Connecticut Eegional Center (CCfiC) for mentally retaraea 
Children are presented. Issues and P^^^^^^^^ "'^^If ^ 
creatine settings for community programs are discussed, as are 
^^stUS?icn-ci:munity relationships and staffing guidelines. 

Results of various attempts at ^PP^^^^*'^ "« 
described and program effectiveness in terms of community 
'""cest b^uildings and teds, staffing, utilization of community 
talent, target populations and use of the staff at the Yaie 
Psycho-Educatioiial Clinic is presented. 

Saunders, B. I. A procedure tor the screening, ' EC J**! ^^7 

identification, and diagnosis of emotionally «. a. 

disturbed children in the rural elementary ^ _ 
school. PsvchclQUY ^» the Schools. 1972, 3(2), 159-163. 

The SID (screening, identification, ^? 
for use with emotionally disturbed chiiaren in rural elementary 
schools is described. It must be implemented by a trained blu 
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coordinator and adtiniStered by the classroom teacher. The 
. ins^t^uaejvt .4i«e4 for 8cr*enlna- is a .»odl.fied-.f.oM..of...t 
and Bower Behavior HatlnO of Pupils, while identification is 
based on the Burke Behavior Rating Scales. When necessary?, as 
indicated by the tests, the SID coordinator determines the 
appropriate kind of referral, provides feedback on the «<iiagnostic 
evaluation, and prescribes speciiic educational prograBming for 
each child based ou results of the evaluation. 

Saunders^ B. T.# ^ Balano III^ J. W. Behavior EC 042 570 

■odif ication within the therapeutic nilieu. ED N. A. 

Devereux Schools Fcrua . 1972^ 2(1) # 50-58 • ^ 

Discribed is a behavior Bodification program used in a 
therapeutic nilieu with 15 chilaren ages six to 13 with 
behavioral and/or enotioDal disturbances. Located in a 
residential treatment center^ the program employed a mone^tary 
reward system to reinforce desired behaviors in five targfet 
areas: bed making^ going to bed^ personal hygiene^ diningroom 
behavior'^ and performance c± chores. Findings indicatea 
significant behavior changes in the five areas and an increased 
ability among staff to stimulate change with relatively little 
effort. 

•^chattner, R. An earlv childhood ruriicuiua EC 032 37d 

fnr multiply hand irapped children. New York: ED 050 t)3b 

Johii Day Co. ^ 1971. ia3p. 

Addi^essed to teachers^ this guide presents methods^ 
materials^ and a curriculum for working with young multiply 
handicapped children^ ages four to nine years. The curriculun.^ 
wnich can be adapted tcr children with motor and sensory defects^ 
mental retardation^ cr emotional disturbance^ includes an 
enriched language program to prepare children for academic 
learning in a school setting. Also discussed are t^e 
identification and early years of the multiply handicapped; the 
ideal physical plant and special education classroom; 
teacher-parent cooperation; and an educational program whicn is a 
compilation of techniques used with multiply handicapped 
children. Ages and grouping^ physical developmen^t ^ Play^ 
creative activities^ language development^ introduction of tool 
subjects^ and arithmetic are covered^ with appropriate activities 
and materials indicated. i 

Schectman^ a; Age patterns in children's EC 030 278 

psychiatric symptons. Child Development. 1970 ED^K. A. 

683-693. , 

h sample of 317 beys and 329 girls who had been putpaitents 
at a mental health clinic" were stadiea to determine tne frequency 
of appearance cf childhood behavior disorders and to determine 
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any age-related trends. Behavior of tour age groups, Bidale 
childhood , late childhood , »ax4y adolescence^ -afld la,te; 
adolescence, were analyzed using Achenbach's , „ 

Externalizer-lnternalizer and Severe and Diffuse Irsychopathology 
Factors. A decrease in the nuater of symptoms occurred as age 
increased, iiith females shewing a sharper decline than males. 
Age trends were demonstrated for certain deviant behavior traits, 
while some, such as disotedi^nce and poor fechool work reaainea 
constant over time. 

Scheerenberger, P. C. A current census of ^ EC 000 890 

state institutions for the mentally retarded. EC N. a. 

Mpntal Re tardation. 1965, 1.(3), 4-6. 

One hundred thirty-right state institutions serving the 
mentally retarded respcnded to an information questionnaflre 
developed by the American Association of Hental Deficiency. 
Results are presented in terms of the historical development of 
the institutions, rated capacity, admissions policies, population 
(including distribution cf residents according to level of 
retaraation and chronological age), programs for the retarded, 
and institutional personnel. Partial findings indicate that 82^^ 
of the residents were classified as having iQ's below 50; tne 
profoundly (lu below 20) retarded accounted for 27\, the severely 
(IQ 20-35) retarded for 33\, and the moderately (IQ 36-50) 
retarded for 22\ of the population. Approximately 50\ of the 
residents were below the chronological age of adulthood. 

Scheerenberger, R. C. Hfnta1 rstardaUOJ. fnS??a2I 
<^oi«rtPd c Qnf'^T^nc.t, pacers. Springfield, tD ujj 

Illinois: Illinois State Department of Mental 

Health, Division of Mental Retardation Services, 1969. 220p. 

Four categories are covered in this compilation of selected 
papers from conferences held throughout Illinois on the needs o± 
retarded individuals: (1) diagnosis and evaluation; (2) training 
programs for moderately, se-Verely, and profoundly retarded; (3) 
support services; and (*») program planning. Of particular 
relevance to this study are the articles on teaching the 
profoundly retarded through behavior shaping techniques and the 
discussions on diagnosis and evaluation. 

Scholl, G. T> ?;pW--ct«dv and evlluatioa - EC ODU 62J 

g,iidP fcr r«..«;identi a1 schocls. ( 1968 ED *. A. 

ed.) New Ycrk: National Accreditation 
Council,^ 1968. 51Up. 

Guidelines and checklists for describing conditions or 
qualities found in an acceptable residential school for blind 
children have been developed on the basis of evaluative criteria 
related to general curriculum plan and specif ic" curriculum areas 
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such as arts and crafts, business education, core program, daily 
living skills, <l±stritut±Te «ducatroffV English language arts, 
foreign languages, health education, h^e eqononlcs, Inductrial 
arts, natheaatlcs^ auslc, crlentatlon and Inobilitjf, pnyslcal 
education, sciences, social studies, vocational trade, and 
industrial education. The evaluatcr is also asKed to code his 
iapressions oi the adequacy of student activities^ instructional 
R^terials services, pupil personnel services, healtn and safety 
services, school plant, administrator and school staff, 
philosophy, and objectives. l«he instrunent is used to obtain 
basic data about the school, its students, and the connunity it 
serves. ir 

Schief elbusch , B. L. lanQMaa#> of the 
mentally retarded . Baltincre: University 
Park Press, 1972^ 252p; 

Thirteen papers are presented under categorical headings 
which report research on language acquisition and development o± 
the mentally xetarded. Papers are included, on the^ application of 
linguistic and psycholinguistic procedures and intervention 
strategies; a lan^guage acquisition mcaei; syntactic structure and 
language development in the retarded; behavioral procedures and 
linguistic issues in language training; and exp^erimen tal 
procedures for use in studying children's language. 

Schools and classes for deaf chi^ldren under EC COG 525 

six.' Volta BevieM . 1967, §3^(6), 400-413. ^ ED M . h. 

A geographic listing of 343 schools, classes, and teaching 
facilities for aurally handicapped children under six years of 
age is provided, and notation ^^Jl^® °* thos^ which serve 
children who are alsc mentally ri^^Med or who have other 
handicaps. Each entry includes S^^cl name, address, type 
(public or private, day or residential) and entrance age 
requirements. The list was compiled from 1967 survey data. 

<^ 

Schopler, E., & Heichler, B. J. Psvcholouical EC 021 297 

referent s fcr the treatmen t of aatism. ED 028 814 

Indianapolis, Indiana: Indiana University, 
India^iapolis Medical Center, 1966. 25p. 

four clusters of symptoms characterize preschool children 
manifesting autism: (1) failure to establish human r^latedness 
and meaningful social attachments; ( 2) impairment of aiotlvation 
to become competent; { 3 ) disturbances of perceptual integration; 
and (4) impairment cf the development of cognitive functions. 
One of the most important impairments of autistic children is 
perceptual inconstancy, or irregularity, in the processing of 
sensory data by the various receptor systems. I/t is Imperative 
that physiological and biochemical changes under autistxc 
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conditions of. sen«r?.AeeFlyatiqn.be dete^ - 
■possibie:''Beco«ifKdations for a progra. of treat.ent for the 
autistic child including parent participation and parent 
education, with particular e.phasis on reducing distortions in 
the parent-child relationship, are given. , • , 

Schultz, E. W., Special education EC 040 753 

for the eiotionally disturbed. F.itrftPtiQn^l . " * 

rhilrtrpn . 1971., ^jjC*), 3.13-319. 

To obtain infornation on the current status of public scho^ 
services iot enotionally disturbed children, a questionnaire was . 
sent to state directors cf special education in each of the 50 
states and the District o± Colunbia. Data of interest to the 
survey included: teriinology and definitions, prevalence 
estiaates, educational services available, program standards, 
eligibility and placeaent, temination of special services, 
exclusion procedures, and adainistrative organization o± 
programs. Data were analyzed in two ways: for the entire 
country and by dividing the country into geographic regions. Tne 
highlights, both regional and national, were reported to provide 
so2e current infor.aticn pertaining to public school progra«ind 
for disturbed children. . ^ 

Schultz, £. wl, £1^. screening e.otionally . EC 050 005 

disturbed children in a rural setting. . »• « • 

B yr-^ntinnaS Children . 1972 , i5( 2) , 134-137 . 

In order to ascertain the efficacy of screening procedures 
for eBotionally disturked children in a two-county rural area in 
east central Illinois, a study using the entire tnird and fourth; 
grade population as its sa.ple, investigated the question of 
interpersonaj bias and the presence of correlational validity 
between a set of materials tor screening problem chilaren and the 
ratings of problem behaviors. It was found that teacher and/or 
student screening was not J^iased b^F the absence of interpersonal, 
comoatibility and that a significant but low ord«r relationship 
existed betieehchildren idnetified as potentially disturbed and 
ratings of problem behaviors. The screening measures used 
included- "h Process for In-School Screening of Children with 
Emotional Handicaps" (lamter and Bower, 1969) and -Behavior 
Problem Checklist" (Quay and Peterson, 1967). 



Scoggins, B. T., Jr., fit_al . Rfi<7firdftd B L Q - 031 782 

rPdur«.s ct instructioP . the sub-qyflj^^ss.^nal ^ ED 046 678 

anH Pffecr^vp educ flti""'*^ thprapv. ladson, 
S. C: Coastal Center, 1971. 28p. 

Described is the preparation of tapes by professionals to be 
used by persons without special training in programs for severely 
and profoundly retarded children. It is suggested that these 
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-tap«s- by iia«il In iHead Start groups, in classrooa activities with 
aides or volunteers, or at hoae with parents to supplement or' 
reinforce professional prescriptions tor learning. The tapes 
incorporate an interdisciplinary approach, with eaphasis on 
behavior aodiiicaticn in self-help skills, recreation skills, 
language skills, and work skills necessary to prepare residents 
for sheltered workshop participation. 
1 ■ 

Scott, T. J.. The use of ausic to reduce hyper 
activity a.n children. Aacrican Journal of 
n^-thnpfivrhiatrv . 1970, iLQC*), 677-680. 

Ihe acadeiic productivity of four unaanageable hyperactive 
■ale students in a residential hoae for eaotionaliy disturbed 
children was measured under four conditions: noraal class 
arrangeaent; normal calss arrangement with music; sitting in a 
low-stimulus study tooth; and sitting in a low-stimulus study 
booth with music. Students in all three experimental tr^^tments 
showed marked improvedment in student prooijctivity when compared 
with normal class arrangements. The author suggests that the 
parent or teacher attempting to reduce nyperactivity might well 
experiment with conditions other th%n simple stimulus reduction. 



Segal, R. Current trends in the pattern of 
the delivery of services to the mentally re- 
tarded, hpnfal Bet ardatlon. 1971, 2(6), . 

4 

A national survey of state agencies serving the mentally 
retarded was conducted in 1970. Data from 48 respondents 
provided important insights into current trends in the delivery 
of services to this population. Aspects of institutional ca^r^ 
included rates of admission and discharge and , average' length" of 
stay of residents, types and utilization of after-care 
residential services (boarding homes, halt-way houses, fostej 
homes) state budgetary allocations tor comprehensive services, 
and the recruitment of professional and para -prof essional 
workers. Admissions were up in a2\ of the agencieswsurveyed , but 
this was accompanied by an increase in discharges in 19\ of those 
agencies. Institutions tend to admit severely retarded; many of 
the discharges were reevaluations which indicated i^nappropriate 
classifications. The following problems and present service gaps 
are recognized: overcrowding of institutions; inadequate 
physical plants; commitment procedures; inadequate community 
placement procedures; and insufficient comieunity programs and 
services i \ ■ V - 

Seguin, E. Tdiocv a nd its treatment bv the 
phvsiolQniral mq t.hfl^ ( 1866). New York: A^. M. ' 
Kelley, 1971. U57p. 

This reissue of the classic volume on idiocy and its 
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treatment bi the physiolcgical Method introduces the origin oi 
the methodical treatment of Idiots and the history of the 
physiological method of education • A general discussion of 
idiocy itself includes . definition , caui^e; dircumstances in which 
it is produced, jendeiic idiocy , simple idiocy of^central or 
peripheral origin # pathology, appearance in infancy, motor 
symptoms, sensorial symptoms, deficiencies of speech and 
intellect, mora), sense, comparison of idiots with their 
congeners, needed protection, and anthropological discoveries 
made aAd expected from the study of \ idiocy. Examination of 
physfological education includes method, prevention of idiocy, 
treatment in infancy, general precepts, system defined, training 
of movement, correction ct special afaomalies. apparatuses oi 
special gymnastics^ education of theisenses<f teaching speech and 
communication^ and otject lessons, fieview of moral treatment 
covers history, definition, analysis, authority and its mo^^es of 
expression, command, human teelings, socializing idiots, and 
foundation of the moral treatment. The concluding section on the 
institution includes discusfifion of building and internal 
arrangements, outdoor rescYts, pupil selection, staff selection, 
and what society expects from the Foundation of the Institution 
for Idiotic Children. 

A sglectort hibliQQrachv o n the mentally handi- EC 030 820 

capped . Lansing, Mich.: Hichigan State ED ». A. 

Department of Education^ Bureau of Library 
Services, 1970. lip. 

This bibliography on the mentally handicapped includes the 
following topics: general readings, the role of society and 
family with the retarded, education and recreation for the 
mentally handicapped (including aspects pertaining to the 
educable and trainable retarded, general education, and 
curriculum guides), religion, medicine and psychology, 
rehabilitation and sheltered workshops, and research. Government 
documents, related periodicals, and resource agencies and 
associations are listed. 

Selected conventio n papers: a6th annual '^W^ 
in ternational C fc IC cr^nvgntlcn > Arlington,^ ^ ED 061 701 

V^.: Council for Exceptional Children , 1968 . 35^p. 

Selected convention papers include several articles on the 
subject of emotionally disturbed children. Behavior management 
tecnniques, psychody namic tecnniques, non-directive therapy and 
conditioning of des^uctive behaviors are discussed'. Another 
paper relevant to study describes a rural, non-residential 

facility for cerebral palsied and multi-handicapbed homebound 
children. Ihe program at the Special Children's Center in 
Ithaca, New York iocusses on alteration of language learning 
behavior and combines individual speech, physical and 
occupational therapy with group learning experiences. 
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Selected ronvention pape rg* It^^w frontiPrs EC 041 906 

in special education > Arlington^ Va.: ED 061 698 

Council for Exceptional Children^ 1965* 301p» 

Included are 63 convention papers on various aspects of 
educational needs in special education. Of particular relevance 
is an article on e»cticnal disturbance entitled ••Behavior 
Classification of Eaotionally Disturbed Children*' • The article 
pre^nts both a philosophy of diagnosis and classification and a 
methodology for diagnosis and evaluation, frobleas to be 
overcjone in research are discussed* « 



Selected conventioh papers; Special education 
-- Strategies for fducat icnal pi;paress , Arlington, 
Va»: Coi^ncil for Exceptional Children, 1966. 267p 



EC Om 907 
ED 061 699 



The voluae is a collection of 70 short conference papers on 
the special education needs of children with a wide variety oi 
handicapping conditions* Of special interest are two articles on 
eaotionax disturbance: ••An -operational aod^l for aoveMent of 
emotionally disturbed children frc« public school through a day 
treatment facility and return to public school" and ••Evaluation 
of ccgnitive-pe^c'eptual-Botor deficits in eaotionally disturbed 
children". ^ A paper on the lentally retarded in institutions / 
includes a discussion of current treatment patterns (custodial) 
that are expected to result in ainiaal ^ftjgvelopnent . Enrichment 
of the environment is proposed; however/ serious obstacles to the 
design of effective and economically feasible training, 
environments are cited. 



Selected cacers f roa professi onal proaraB 
seaaents cf United Cereb ral Palsy's annual 
conference . Meu IforK: United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations, Medical and Scientific Lepartaent, ,1968. 
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While the main emphasis in this reference is on cerebral 
palsy, there are a number of relevant papers, such as: planning 
a residential center for the mentally retarded, iiiferior 
conditions of residential facilities for the severely 
handicapped, and improved care and treatment in state 
instituticnsA Inferior conditions are said to result f rom • 
understaf fing , under financing., and overcrowding. Cf particular 
concern is the statement that many facilities are^^^ 
25% to 50% above their rated capacity.*; ^^^^ ^ 

Services for handicapped child ren. A guide EC 002 4 18 

to aen^ral princiDles and practices for public 11 ED h . A . 

health personnel . Mew York: American Public ^ 
Health Association, 1955»^15j)p> 

Ihis document investigates problems commpn to various* 
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handicapping ccndltlcns, articulates a general philosophy of , 
cosBunlty services and outlines guiding principles and practices 
upon vhlch to base progxaas* Ine Introductory chapters present 
concepts and facts about handicapped children, examine causes of 
handicapping ccpditlcns and possible preventive measures, and 
consider th^ problea of finding children vho arc^ In need of 
services* Elements cf the, comprehensive diagnostic evaluation 
and the functions cf available diagnostic services are reviewed* 
Various components cf care and the organization of treatment, 
services are described* 'Ihere is a comprehensive listing oi the 
various types cf ^special services, facilities, and centers* The 
p rob le m cf cra^nlzlng comaunlty ser vices Is appr pached Ji 1 th . f pcus 
on the Integrated ccmmqnlty-vlde program* Possibilities for 
community education are clarified* The question of personnel Is 
treated vlth reference to botn professional vorker$ and 
volunteers* Ar^eas of research are suggested and conlslderatlons 
for evaluating programs are presented* The appenalces contain 
detailed Information regarding the Incidence of handicapping 
conditions, public agencies administering services^ sources o± 
Information of professional standards, procedures In the 
diagnostic clinic, and specific evaluation schedules and checK 
list charts* 

Services to thg mentally rctardeda Yogational EC II * A * 

rehabilitation invclvement ^ I^nteragency • ED ** A» 

Relationships Project, 1973* 319p* ^ 

fieported are the results of a July, 1972, questionnaire 
mailed to state vocational rehabilitation agencies in the 50 
states and U* S* territories including both general agencies and 
agencies for the blind* The first section is a luting of all 
programs for the mentally retarded in the State with which the 
vocational rehabilitation agency is concerned and to vhat extent* 
The second section provides a detailed description of one program 
in each State which the rehabilitation agencies consider 
effective and promising* Cata is based upon replies from 
agencies in 37 states and from eight special agencies for the 
blind* A summary is included of some major highlights and the 
two-part questionnaire and some material on the Wisconsin 
Occupational Ad justment Program. f cr. tfre Mentally fietarded. are 
appended* 



Shean, G* D* (Ed*) Studies in abnormal EC OaO 522 

behaviox , Chicago: Rand HcNally, 1971* ED M* A* 

482p*/ 

XU^ree pa^^ers In this anthology of 29 studies provide models 
for the study cf abnormal behavior* Two studies on 
classification of abnormal behavior discuss rationale^ and utility 
of the current classlf Icatory system and psychiatric diagnosis* 
Next, four papers examine behavior patterns of character 
disorders in abnormal behavior in alohollsm, drug addiction, 
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sexual d^viancj# iuvenile delinquency # and i^iy<:hog;athy# Cne 
paper concerning patterns cf psychosbaa tifc ^J^sorders attempts to 
integrate current research evidence inJCoji a general theory on the 
etiology of psychosoaa tic disorders* Trfo papers on 
psychoneurotic aisorders present confH|:ting theories of neurotxc 
patterns cf behavior as prcclaiaed by Intrapsychic and behavior 
theorists. One paper on the affective disorder of suicide 
differentiates hetveen suicidal and nonsuicidal students and 
investigates suicidal related factors* Six papers on functional 
psychoses ccver schizotaxia, schizotypy^ schizophrenia, 
biochemical hypotheses and studies, paranoid pseudo-community , a 
theory of schizophr^ia , family pathology , and process^reacti ve 
classification of schizophrenia • One paper on- psychoj^^^macology 
investigates actions and applications of psychotropip^gi^ 
Next are seven papers on behavior modification and psj^liotherapi • 
The two concluding papers focus on group applications of the 
principles cf behavior modification in the mental hospital* 

Shearer, M. S., & Sh€arer# D. E. The Portage 
Project: A mofittel for early childhood education . 
R ^rPDtlonal Children . 1972, ^3(2), 210-217. 

This article describes a rural home-based^intervention 
program serving 75 multiply handicapped children, aged O^to 6 
years. In this program, a home teacher visits the parent and 
child in their home cnce a week for 1.5 |jours to prescribe and 
demonstrate individualized' curriculum . The parents teach the 
prescribed curriculum during the week and record daily the 
child's resultant behavior, fiesul'ts indicate that handicapped 
children can progress above their expected developmental rate and 
that parents can initiate, observe, and accurately record 
behavioral changes.^ 

1 • " 

Shellhaas, W. D., & Kihira, K. Factor analysis , EC 004 566 
of reasons retardates are referred to an insti^ ED !!• A. 

tution. Journal cf M ental Eeficiency^ 

1969 , lfi(2), -171-179. 

rtaney. Pace, and Morrison's (1964) principal component 
analysis of the needs for institutionaliza tion vas replicated in 
a roidwestern institution for the mentally retarded. Perhaps 
because of the hetejr cgeneity of the population in the present 
analysis, the crigAal factor structure was not duplicated . A 
rotated factor matrix resulted in ten factors reflecting specific 
reasons retardates^ were institutionalized. These factors 
suggested three majcr foci for programs designed to rehabilitate 
the retarded: programs for persons whose in tellectual 
retardation alcne was sufficient to bring about 

institutionalization; psychiatrically disturbed retardates; and 
socially maladjusted retardates. The present study also yielaed 
an adaiticnal focal area which would be directed at changing the 
basj.c social environment of the retarded. 
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Shields, J. E. Methods for teaching deaf EC JSO 026 

children with visual difficulties. Tftachec «. a. 

of fhP Deaf . 1972, 2i!( 'tis), 370-373. 

Described briefly are so«e of rhe teaching aethods used with 
a-urally handicapped children who are also partially blind at the 
Pathways Deaf-Blind Unit in Shropshire, England. Hethods 
included Tado.a, finger spelling, and Braill*. Also described 
are the use of class trips, ausic, plays, Bn^ act activities to 
teach certain skills. * ' # 

t 

Sigurdson, H. E., & Evangelakis, ft. G. * fiv*" rn 

year report on the services of the Child Study ED H. A. 

Unit of the Kansas Neurological Institute. JLaulai- 

Rptarrt^ttion . 1968, fid), 22-27. 

The Child Study Unit of the Kansas Neurological Institute 
provides outpatient evaluation services for children and 
adolescents suspected of being aentally retarded. During its 
first five years of operation it was able to report that tor 
three-fifths of the children evaluated, hospitalization in sta^e 

mental hospitals or institutions for the retarded was ^ 

reco.aended. The re.aining two-fifths were referred to home and 
comaunity facilities for treataent. 

Silverstein, A. B. A diaensional am«lysis EC O92 059 

of institutional aifferences. ycalainq ED M. a. 

cirhom Bulletin , 1967, 6il(2), 102-IOa. ' 

lo analyze institutional differences on a nation-wide scale.,' 
data on 13 variables for 130 public institutions listed in the 
UiLSiiaLi at fissiifiBiial Eaciiitififi ffli iflfi HfiiilaAli ifiiaiifid 
(Milligan and Nisonger, 1965) were factor analyzeil. Ihe four 
factors which eaerged were adequacy of cottage and aeaical 
personnel; adequacy of teachers, psychologists, ahd social 
worKers; institutional age, size and overcrowding; and resident 
coBpetence. Results iaply (1) that an institution any have 
relatively adequate' cottage and aedical personnel, but inadequate 
staffing of teachers, psychologists, and sotal workers, or vice 
versa; and (2) that twc institutions cr groups of institutions 
■ay differ widely in adequacy of staffing and yet be similar in 
other respects, or vice versa. 

Silverstein, A. B. Beliability and constancy of EC 0U1 077 

a new aeasure of intelligence for institution- ED »• A. 

alized retardates. Aapriran .Totimal of Mental 
Deficiency . 1971, 2fi(2), 257-258. 

Data froa two samples of institutionalize^! retardates is 
used to demonstrate tne reliability and cffiistancy of Fisher and 
Zeaman's K. In contrast tc the ratio IQ and the deviatioii IQ 
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(DIU)^ K proved tp te coo^tan^j^vet test'-retest 

intervals o^i:S.ix se^y^^^l^tTis • ^ . 1/ 

Fj'f^te tG2^>cf^ the' privsj^ ' EC 042 QUO 

for th;e.i|«nfl in tl^>4utat^^ 0^,^5jS»*d and^ ED i.. A. 



;•■ ^ ' f^r/- ■ ■ - ^ 

'^J: Vsif^bix^ •*he■^p^^B•Xic^scl^ for visually < 

ka'^di clipped and^^lfc^'tiply ^an^ica.pp.ed children offers the 
. advaiitage of liv^fng" at' RirfBe,ani,engoyin family life, it nay not 
\ije able tc »eel tlie £t<£cfai. needs of the handicapped chilQ as 
well a^ the private fa'ci'li«3(v Ac private school can help the 
yisua^lly nandicapped^child d'otveidp a positive self iaage and 
.provide special insfnfi^icfial facilities that multiply 
hahdi.ta>p];:ied children nee dl 

S«olev# S. H. Use of operant techniques for EC QUO 969 

the modifica-ticn of self-injurious behavior. ED A. 

American Journal of Menta l Ceflciencv. 1971, 
16(3), 295-305. 

^ After reviewing the research that has been done on the 
modification of self -injurious behavior through the use of 
operant techniques, individual case studies in which specific 
behavior *Bodification techniques were used l^^e citied. Ihese 
include extinction, tiae out, reinforcement of incompatible 
behavior, and shock. It is concluded that a number of these 
procedures used with. subjects in a variety of situations have 
been successful in reducing or eliminating the occurence of 
self -in juricus behavior. Hie article lists some ethical and 
technical issues and questions for further discussion. 

Sontag, E , . et al . Considerations for serving EC N . A. 

the severely handicapped in the public schools. ED N. A. 

Kducation and Training cf the Mentally Retarded^ 
1973, 20-26. ^ .|V^/ 

hecent legislation has made it illegal for pubM-o^ school 
systems to exclude or deny education to severely handicapped 
children without providing acceptable alternatives. Ihis has 
created many problems and administrative concerns regarding the 
education of these children. It is suggested that severity be 
defined in terns of the presentation of nega«ve behaviors such 
as aggrxessicn, ^self -stimulation , self -mutilation , etc ., and tne 
absence of desired behaviors such as self-care skills, 
ambulation, a nd res pcnsiveness to socxal stimuli. The question 
is raised as to wiiether training facilities for severely 
handicapped children should be contained within a given school 
system or dispersed throughout the social service resources of 
the cummunity. How test to utilize personnel, what additional 
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kinds of professional skills are oecessitated, and procedures for 
t«n8PoJt?Jrchildr« Who are enable eithe^ to walk or ^^^e buses 
without special assistance are additional issues. In providing 
adequate services to severely handicapped children it is • 
necessary to consider both structural and = ' 

In the first category are such features as location of funds, 
personnel, and equip.ent, etc.. whereas the latter category 
includes teacher training prograas, specialized professionals, 
and, improved instructional technology. 

Solle,-D. Teacher bias effects with severely EC 050 497 

retarded children, ^pprican Journal of Hental »• 
p^flciencv . 1972, 22(2), 2C8-211. 

The effect of Sxteriaentally induced teacher bias 
(expectancy) was explored with 24 institutionalized severely 
retarded children (12 experiaental and 12 control) whose 
functioning was above average for ^^eir cottage placement. 
Cottage parents of the experi-ental flroup were told that these 
children could be expected to show greater improvement than the 
control group. However, scores on the criterion 
Slosson Intelligence Test, and Behavior Maturity Checklist) 
showed no significant differences between the two 0^°;PJ- f ! 
alithor concludes that "nc effects of teacher bias were found. 

,p " y "ivr*t->rded . Chicago; Joint Commission ED 056 457 

n Accreditation of Hospitals, 1971. 148p. 

"^Standards for residential facilities for thementally 
retarded were developed by the Joint Commission on iccred+tation 
ot Hospitals. The accreditation process is said to have two 
maior objects: setting standards for services and determining 
the degree to which a specific service complies with the 
designated standards. The preface notes briefly the historical 
background of the Accreditation Council. Examination oi 
administrative policies and practices includes philosophy, 
!o«?ioir^iJanizaticn, general policies and P"ctices, ad.is^on 
and release, and personnel policies. Delineation of the \ 
standards fir resident living covers staff resident relationship^ 
and activities, food services, clothing, health, hygiene, / 
grooming, grouping ad organization of living units, resident 
living staff^ and design and eq^ippage, of living units. 
Standards for prof essionat .aM,special programs and services 
consists of the following areas: dentistry, education, food and 
nutrition, library., medicine^ nursing, pharmacy, physical and 
occupational therapy, psychology, recreation, ^^^^0^°° ' f 
work, speech pathololjy and audiology, vocational rehabilitation, 
and volunteer services. Standards are established also for 
records, research, safety and administrative support services. 
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"siar, s. A., & Kuby, A. M. Hiiihflr and hindS: "-^wlSfe^^ 'f^ 

6f ehildrPT.»s restd i»n»<«1 tnsi- i »tit i ons in the ^^PK^" 
UnitiBd States . Washington, D. C: <fhildten*s ,^^<^^T^-'' ^ 
Bureau, Uelface Adainsitration # 1967. *^ » \ 

Ihis list of children's residential institutions is^a 
byproduct of the Project on Physical Facilities for Group Care of 
Children. Data on the types and auspices of public and private 
(both voluntary and proprietary) institutions, including 
maternity homes for cniarried girls, and facilities, for children 
who are either dependent and neglected, delinquent and 
predelinquent, eaoticnally disturiaed, or handicapped (physically 
or mentally) are provided in ten tables. Information as of 
September, 1965, is given for the United Sta.tes as a whole and 
for the individual states. The master list of children's > 
residential institutions prepared by the Center for Urban Stud^s 
is included in the appendix. ^ 

Stark, J., et al . Increasing verbal behavior EC C02 283 

in an autistic child, journal of Snpprh and ED M. A, 

tf^arlflo Jiificrdcrs . 1968, 13 t 1 ) ' ^2-48. 

A five-year old boy who was virtually unresponsive to all 
types of environmental stimuli was able to make considerable 
progress when exposed to a five-month therapy program in which 
training progressed from nonvocal imitation. to vocal imitation, 
la^belling, verbal discrimination, and response to spoken words 
and simple commands. o^,. 

Starr, S., & Harsack, B. Pubiir institutions , EC 040 25a 

for tn«> ■entallv retarded . Washington, D. C: ED H, A. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Services Adminstration , 1968. 31p. i 

btate and national trend data for public institutions for 
the mentally retarded include graphs and tables accompanied by 
brief analysis for each ol the eight indices. Trend analysis is 
shown by data for 1955 or 195b, and the 1960-1966 peri6d. Ihe 
number of public institutions, number of resident patients per 
100,000 population, number of full time staff per 100 patients 
under care; maintenance expenditures per patients under^care; and 
actual and estimated n'um^r oi patients under care per 100,000 
population* arf given. 

Statistica l data for .special fidMCatiO D SetV EC 031 259 

irPR. fisral year 1970. annual report. ED 0^6 17b 

Springfield, 111.: Illinois State Department ^ 
oi Mental Health, 19'70. 25p. 

Data are provided on, mentally retarded and emotionally 
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disturbed children (ages five to 20 years) who received special 
education and supportive services froa the Cepartaent of Hental 
Health's residential facilities and outpatient clinics. Data 
describe the facilities^ the resident population^ resident 
characteristics^ outpatient, population^ personnel and funding. 
(The state's 25 residential facilities served acre than 2^000 
children^ while the outpatient f aqili.tiei? prpyided ^^s^^^ 
■ore than 600.) 

Stedaan^ D. J.^ &-011ey^ J. G. PihlioaraDhv EC 030 2U1 

of the Morld^fi clinical a nd researrh litpr«t:ure ED h . A . 

on Down's Svndrnaes Be havioral > social and 

Qdpcational stadies through 1968. IMRID papers and reports^ 
V fl^, VT , Ho. 2 . Mashville^ Tenn.: George Peabody College for 
Teachers^ Institute on Mental Retardation and Intellectual 
Developaent, 1969* 57p. 

Apprcxiaately U50 references cover the literature on Down's 
syndroae (acngclisa) froa 1950 through 1968^ including clinical 
and research studies in all languages* Behavioral^ sdcial# and 
educational diaensions of mongolisa are included. 

■ " ,j- 

Stein. L. K.. 4 Green. M . I. Problems in EC OUO 911 

■anaginy the young deaf -blind child. fiXCfiEiifiHal ED H. A. 

Children . 1972. ifi(6). aSI-ueu. 

Soae general concepts regarding the early management of 
deaf-blind children and the help that can be offered their 
parents are set forth in this article. The discussion of 
problems focusses on three main areas: medical management (most 
deaf-blind children between the ages of one and seven years are 
rubella victims and have other physical problems or may be 

mentally retarded); early psychoeducational management (necessary 
to assist the child in developing integrative learning); and 
consideration of long-term management (whether the chila requires 
special education day care programs, residential care, or 
custodial care depends on the progress he makes during the first 
seven year«). The author advocates the coordination of medical 
treatpent and psy cho€ducat;lonal management in an early 
intA^i^nti^n proa^*«— is- order to identify and train the 
ij/l^/ll^t^t^f-^€ea^ child whc is delayed in self-care skills 

learning pctential has not been determined. 

Stephen, e/\^^.) Residentia l rAr«» for the EC 032 ia9 « 

MPntallv rPtardea- ^ — ElBsfcrd, N. X.: Perganon ED M. A. 

Press, 1970. tJSp. 

Ihcee papers dealing with residential care for the mentallj 
r'etardedl in England describe current studies related to analysis 
o± the deterainants ct patterns ot care, and to factors which 
influence its quality. The first paper, concerned nainly with 
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the need for residential care for the severely subnoraal^ 
presents findings ftcjn a sorvei in the^south of England on the 
size and nature of the problem of residential care for such 
persons* It describes major functions of residential care^ how 
needs can be aet^ and the necessity o± evaluating different f oras 
of care. Data are also presented on the quality of care in 
residential institutions. The second paper treats the care o± 
the^custodial mentally retarded ( IQ less than 20)^ including a 
description of their behavior. In the third paper ^ the author 
offers some personal observations on the present state of 
residential .care as he finds it in practice as a consultant 
psyciatrist in both a hospital and local health autnority. 

Stewart^ L. G. (Ed.) Pfafn^ss and mental EC 050 056 

retardation . Albany^ N. Y.: Mew YorK University^ ED 067 288 
School of Education^ 1972. 58p. 

Nine selected prdceedings from a^ study institute on the 
education of deaf mentally retarded children deal with such 
issued as identification, size;and scope of the problem, a 
variety of instructional approi^hes, etc. Identification of deaf 
mentally retarded children is centered around the behavioral 
characteristics of the population. This part of the discussion 
is#4ilso concerned with what standardized tests can be used, arid 
with constructive action following identification. Prevalence 
figures cited indicate that 20% to 35\ of the 500,000 persons in 
this country classified as deaf or deafened nay be multiply 
handicapped. Two articles deal specif ically with the sH^e and 
scope of the problem with deaf mentally retarded persons in New 
Yor State and review programs for mentally retarded deaf children 
in Mew YorK State schools for the deaf. Intelligence tests for 
use with deaf subjects are listed. 

Stewart, L. G. Problems of severely handi- EC 032 418 

capped deaf: Implications for educational ED 067 788 

programs. A«erican AnnaiR of the Deaf. 1971, 
U£(3), 3^2-368. ^ 

In a study of multiply hanaicapped deaf adults at the Hot 
Springs project, it was found that special staff training, 
relatively flexible standards for student conduct, and in-depth 
services such as personal adjustment training, counseling, and 
worK adjustment training, were essential. The results also 
provided evidence for increased emphasis on preschool education 
for the young deaf children, parent education and counseling, 
strengthening dormitory prcgraiihs in elementary and secondary 
schools, stronger counseling kfid guidance programs, and greater 
involvement of teachers in total education programs. 
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Stevens, «. Thft ftflnrntimnl nppfi-i of ^flvecfllY ed T^!" 

TillTinn ri'-' '^■h^^A^^n . Balti.cre: Hillia.s and *• 
WilKins CcBEany, 1971. 118p. 

Ihis bcoV suggests practical methods and activities which 
can be used by teachers of the severely ■^""J^J /^^"^^Jx 
Educational needs of the children are examined ter.s 
activities which they light experience: to be 
to have freedoi of icve.cnt and activities in a structured 
envJron.ent, to receive praise, to have ^"-1^^*^,^,"=^^^ 
interests and language, to have opportunities fpr play ana a 
ia^Ied and sti.ulating program of actovities, and to have. planned 
sJsieSatJc individual teaching by the same teacher over a lony 
period of time. Teaching methods described assume a teacher 
understanding of. the developmental approach ^° 
Knowledge of normal child development, ana application o* this 
ISoHledge to the severely retarded. Also described are the 
teacher's role in satisfying further needs, personal and 
III Aon^l qualifies needed b, the teacher, planning «. J^. 
IrolzlT. aSd planning weekly programs for =f ^^-^^^^ ^^J^J^""^^ 
teachi^. several examples of daily schedules are included. 

t e^nrf^ of h^nHir-acDCtl ^ h i 1 ri re n nd Y QU th I EC 031 y74 

p.nl"? Mc. Lansing, iiichigan: Hichlgan ' ED 046 702 

State Department of Education, 1971. U7p. 

Data based on a statewide survey of services *or/he 
handicapped lead to the following conclusions: a statewide 
suJitrof handicapped children should be conducted every three 
years; legaT provisions governing the delivery of special 
educa;ion Stog^ms and services should be modified to 
TircJl^dren will be served; and ^'^^""^^^ ' 

and evaluation of programs should be required. Statistical 
tables, implications, and recommendations, as well as guideline's 
for conducting the study are included. . r 

Suhareva, G. E. The problem of the classifi- ■ J EC 0'»2 264 
cation of mental retardation. Aa^Etcan / *' 

j nnrn;>1 nf P cvrhiatrv. 1972, 12fl(1)' 29-33. 

The author proposes a system for classifying "^J^^^ 
retardation on the basis of etiologic and PJ^hologenic criteria 
and describes two earlier classification s^^emes. The system 
advocated, however, was designed to serve both ^^^^J^i P"^^^''* 
and scientific research purposes and distinguishes between^ 
ISte!!ec^ual defects resulting fro. anomalous development of the 
brain and intellectual disturbances caused by damage to brain 
structures already formed. Causes of mental "J^rdation are . 
classified intc three groups: pathological condition the. 
reproductive cells of the parents, harmful factors that act 
SurlSg the intrauterine period, and damage to the central nervous 
sjstem in the perinatal period or in the first three years of 
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life. An appendix lists the types of mental retardation vhich 
fall in each of tnese categories* 



Sulzbacher, I.^ & Costello, J, M. A be- EC 006 399 

havioral strategy fcr language training o± ED M« A* 

a child with autistic behaviors. Journal 
of Snpoch and Heading Cisorders . 1970^ i5(3)# 256-276, 

^ fy 

A case study presents the u^e of operant conditioning of 
language^prcduction in a six-year-old child with grossly deviant 
autis^tix behavior* Ireatsent was presented in 20-minute sessions 
five tiaes a v€ek# af tcr ^he child had experienced mild food 
deprivation* Acceptable behavior was then reinforced with verbal 
praise and candy* The article discusses the procedures used tor 
teaching the child expressive langua^e«r extending treatment to 
the home, treatment of school behaviors # and subsequent speech 
and language training* After three and one-half years of 
treatment, the*child achieved at the fourth grade level and 
demonstrated essentially normal language performance* 



.Svartz, J* D*, et al / Time capsules tor EC 032 i53 

research in profound retardation* Mental ED M* A* 

Retardation .. 1971, 2(1)# 29-30* 

Current technological capabilities plus unforseen 
developments along techhical lines are said to suggest that 
medical records may te seriously inadequate where the custodial 
mentally handicapped are the focal concern* Ihe article suggests 
a modification utilizing vid^o and audio material ^rhich are felt 
to have immediate training potential and even greater potential 
use for researchers cf the f,uture* 

Swasslng, B* H* A coaparifiQii list of ingtru - EC 004 199 

ments_used_in_evaluatiDQ piodect effective - ED 032 ^65 

ness Qf Title YI-A (ESEA) and PL 89-313 ^ 
activities^ Fjjfial repor ts Lawrence, Kan*: Kansas Universi'ty# 
1969 i 9p* ^ . . 

A list of evaluation instruments was compiled from the 
fiscal 1968 end-of-year reports of Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Title yi-A activities from 50 states and six 
territories and from a random sample of end-of-year reports of 
Public Law (PL) 98-313 activities* It was suggested that 
unpublished instruments which have been shown to have merit be 
collected, ana that a comprehensive list of tests and devices for 
future evaluations of the handicapped should be developed* An 
appendix includes lists of tests ant^ instruments used in the 
reports reviewed* 



Symposium en guardianship ct nh^e mentally EC 031 864 
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retarded^ rnngiuslcns . Brussels, Belgiun: ED N. A. 

International League of Societies for the 
Mentally Handicapped, 1970. 35c. 

Conclusions drawn frci the Symposiua on Guardianship ]jhe 
Mentally Retarded (San. Sebastian, Spain, «ay 29-31, 1969) held by 
the International League of Societies for the Mentally 
Handitapped encoapass ternlnolo^gy , prevention of social 
dependency, impact of guardianship on civil and personal rights, 
and research and evaluation. Specif ic )recoBBendations include 
who should be considered in'need of guardianship, how the need 
should be evaluated; what the functions and duties of guardians 
and counselors should be; who should serve as guardians and how 
they can be recruited; what procedures should be followed in 
adjudication of the need, appointing, recalling, and dischargiag 
guardians; and what previsions should be nade for supervising \ 
guardians and for overview of the system of guardianship. 

SvBPosiu» o n residential care for the BSntally EC C31 855 

yretarded . Brussels, Belgi^lpli: International ED M. a. 

League of Sccieties for the Mentally Handi- 
capped, 1970. 91p. 

l-ae working papers frci the Syaposiua on Besidential Care 
for the Mentally Retarded (Erankfurt, Germany, September 15-18, 
1969) include discussions of the adainistration and management of 
institutions; the arcWitecfs contribution to the environmental 
need«= of the retarded; the involvement and partXcipation of 
parents and volunteers; the relationsnip between in^||utions and 
day care center^ for the mentally ^retarded; the °^ 
the institutional environment of the resident to me«^p«e basic 
f unctions^^he environment must fulfill; current issues in 
residential care with special reference to the problems of 
institutional care; and the quality of life for institutionalized 
persons. 

S2urek, S. A., fit.fli . (Eds.) TflPatiftPt Caifi EC 032 354 

for the D f iT'">'"»t^ child . Vol. 5. LanqiCY ED M. A. 

Porter Chilri P s vf ; h ^ " ^ ^ - AltO, 

Calif.: Science and Behavior Books, 197 1. 289p. 

A comprehensive inpatient treatment program for psychotic 
children is operated at the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Institute of San Francisco. Based on the position that severe 
emotional disturbance in children is the result of early 
parent-child interactions, therefore the treatment program 
emphasizes parental invclvement. The Intake and evaluative 
proceaures, staff interaction, and the key. role of the 
psychiatric nurse are discussed in detail. The inputs of an 
interdisciplinary team of specialists, and finally staff-family 
interactions, consitute the basis of «the therapeutic milieu.- ^ 
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TalKlngton, L* U* An explcratorj prograa for OUT. 82d 

blind-retarded. The Visually Handlcacoed , ]tED W. h. : 

1972^ 4(2)^ 33-35. 

A 12-veek program, involving 12 blind retarded adoliescents 
residing in a public institution for the retarded; sought' to 
develop and isplesent a prcgraa focusing on stimulus behavior and 
motivation* The experimental program involved areas of sensory 
stimulation, ccmmunicaticn , socialization, and mobility.. 
Post-tests indicated improvement* 



TalKington, Lm H*, & Uatters, L. Programming for EC 501 225 

special class misfits*. Mental Retardation , ED Hm Km 

1970, fi(2) , 27-29, 



An engineered classroom environment was provided- for 
mentally retarded children vho demonstrated disruptive behavior 
such that they were excluded from special education classes. The 
program in this engineered classroom, vhich followed the Hewitt 
model, used operant conditioning techniques to extinguish the 
disruptive behavior* . 



Tarczan, C, An Pduc atcr's guide tn nsvchq - EC 050 283 

logical tests; Descripticng and classroom ED Hm A* 

implica t ic»pfi> Springfield, Illincis: Ctiarles ^ 
C. Thomas, 1972. laap. 



The special education teacher who works with mentally 
handicapped, learning disabled ,^ or emotionally disturbed children 
is the target of this text*. It includes^ a discussion of 
psychodiagnosis , intelligence quotient concepts of mental age, a 
glossary of psychometric terminology and testing terms, and a 
directory tc the standar.di2ed tests used in a psychological work 
up* Guidance is also provided in identif yUlg- and diagnosing 
exceptional children* 



TarjanV G», & Eisenterg, Lm Some thoughts on- EC 042 260 

the classification of mental retardation in ED N • A, 

the United States cf America* American 
jQurnalof Psychiatry , 1972, li£(11), 14-18. 

There are two commonly . used U. S. classification systems: 
the Hanual on Termrinology and Classification in Mental 
Retardation, second edition, ^ of the American Association on 
Heiital Deficiency ; and the American . Psychiatric' Association *s 
Diagnostic and Statistical hanual of Mental Cisoraers, second 
edition (DSH *il ) • While classifications based upon ^medical 
etiology or severity are mentioned only briefly, a great deal oi 
attention is given to tvo controversial .issues concerning 
etiology of scciocultural retardation and the relationship 
between diagnosis of early childhood psychoses and nent'^al i. 
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letardaticn. It is reccended that an ^ Jj^j^^i"**^^,""^""" 
te adopted to assure ccDfot.itj of classification. DS« II 
suggests that priority te giVen to the -ental retardation 
ciassificatcn since it is .ost coapatible iiith ^i°«ta tistical 
information -fro. various geographical Settings, for relateu 
articles see EC 042 258-259 and EC 042 261-265. • , 

Tarian!^ G.. pt. a 1 . Classification ahd mental "^^^ 
re^arSati^nt^es arising^in the fifth WHC; ' ED K. A. 

seminar on psychiatric diagnosis, classifica- • 
"on. and statistics. Mfriril" •^""^"'^^ of P.sYchial.CY> 
3U-»*5.^, ' ■ 

The 1969 World Health Seminary recomtaendations or revision 
Of the international Classiticati,^n c± Diseases J^^J^^^J^^^^ * 
The authors present a recommendation for u^ of ah integrated 
iultiaJjarsche.e for classifying c>ildhooPp^ychiatric ^isoraers 
and ieiiai retardation and for reduting^ors * 

S ro^ihre^?Se;:aiJ^?.i-i?-Ss^c^ 

systems of . classifying biological. factprs and prefeent their ^ 
recommendation f or^cdif ication of medical conditions.. • 

Tate, B. G.- C?se study: Control of chroni^. • EC 041-26,7 

self-injurious behavior by conditioning pro- . , El) M. a. 

rrl-r— R.ftinvl"'^ ThPranv. 1972,^(1), 72-83. . . .i^ 

reviewed are the conditioning ptocedures «hiQK were us^d |n 
an unTsltlXr sever^ c^e of chronic^self-in.ury^-a retarded ^ 
who had been restrained in bed for Seven andon^-half years. 
'SSjiSg the first week oi^fhavior .therapy,. the _behj^^ 
brought under control. In succeeding; weeks, ef foists «er#S 
directed ?o-ard maintaining control and preparing- the patient to 
live in the institution free off restrai^nts, ,: , . 

lerry ,(g .. F. , 4 Schaf f ner , E . G . Visually ^^. ^^^^^^^ In T'x"'' 

handicapped children who function on a retarded ED n. A. 
level: The Frances Blend school, Los Angeles. , , 

g^i'w niitlnoH ^^^^ BT^Pd. 1972, i6(5), 135-1J8. ^ . 

■ briefly described is .the educational prograa for visually - ^ 
handicapped retaraed Children agea three to ^i'^^^V'^^'of'thl^ 
Frances Ble5d School in California. hajor ^^^Jf ^^^^ °* ^^fl 
program are to help the child find and accept himself , to ca^fe 
for himself, and to handle problems independently. . 
cSariiJnisiics of the program include indi viaualized curri|:ulum 
extensive motor developmelit activities, large classrooms,, , 
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■ "jf dev^gopg^pt oi llir^xp^^^Bci^ compst^ and a home Banagenent 
:j;,Fvi;ograi|P- ^ ^|-, / 'r^^""'^ . . 

o ? ' TKoaas, J. E. MoDilit.j^P>tication. for multiply EC 050 428 

'handicapped blind chiidten in day schools: ED h. A. 

What i^t encoapasses. HfK-nuti^nk fnr thp Blind. 

• W • •■ ■ ^ 

ii,ix cf 14 blind, BUllpfttl^Jianaicapped adolescents who 
i>articipated in the Detrd| P .l^lic School- Braille classes learntid. 
^to function independentliijAj^ variety of travel situations. 
Areas of instruction djesdllpiv include: coordination and 
poEtur»l exercises, senscry avareo^s , indoor orientation and 
. traraJijAkill building, outdoor . aAbility concept developnent and 
c a'n^^M^Ui ig u e development, outdoor mobility in school and hone 
ne»|^^^ods, and outdoor mobility in small busJ^uess areas and 
'' on^'Pll^jlPl^t transportation. 

: Thompson, T. , Gr^bcwsKi , J. (Eds.) Behavior EC 041 408 

'■■*'. ■odificatlon of the ■t> n<-'«^1v retarded. Nev Yorn: ED Ji . A. 

'^ Oxford University Press, 1972. 279p. • 



y/.>^^^- An Educational therapeutic environnent based on behavior 

r ^ /'m principles was introduced into an institution whicn 

^M 'i^^ been priparily custodial • After a historical . 

4.:'^..i-zeyx^^ of Bisccnceptions regarding the retarded and tneir 
' t^reataent^ various aspects of tbe two-year institution-wide 

prograa and its i»ple»enta tioir-are discussed. The remainder of , 
the text contains information on ward programs for children^ an 
intensive' teaching unit for severely and profoundly retarded 
woBien^ use of behavior aiodification techniques in special 
education classrooiis; cccupational therapy^ and paten t guidance 
prograns* * n 

Throne^ J, «• A radical behaviorist approach EC 501 283 • 

to diagnosis in aental retardation . flCBtal ED h. A. 

pptardation . 1970^ fi(3)^ 2-5* 

The radical behaviorist approach to aen^al retardation as 
contrasted with the traditional' procedure sqbsumes. the operations 
oi diagnosis under those cf treafei«rtt. Four principles, which 
determine treatment as a function/of diagnosis suppdrt this ^ , 
radical approach: critetial arbitrariness ^functioijal primacy^ 
consequential detetmiiiism'^ ^^d bebavior infinitude. Kach is 
described in detail by the author. v. 
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TTT KSE ft-^^^»>^i^vif i^npn.l ertncatiQP. EC OUO 060 

iilLl r*Dcrt J Ma^hlngtpB.C. C»t District of ED 055 37a 

Cmumbia Public fSchools » /4S7 1 . 16Up. 

Four stecial cducatib^ programs in 'the District of Columbia 
public Schools: (1) a «l|>ly program for 12 aphasic children; (2) 
a complete instracticnal^'^tcQrai. for 18 multiply-aandxcapped, . 
hearing-iapaired rubella children ages four to nine years; a 
behavior .odificaticn Frogram called |jIi.E (Designed ^,„„,i,v 
Individuali2ed Learning 'inviron.ent) Rr 35 seriously i| 
disturbed children; («) and a program focusing on the training ot 
a^ajt^ve behaviors iV,i8 severely mentally retarded children -ere 
evaluated. The techniques . included an observation scale, ^ 
diagnostic tests, pepf ormance measures, anecdotal and cumulative 
records, and repbrts.from professionals and parents associated 
with the project. A summary and a consultant's detailed 
systematic evaluation are . given' for each project. 
"were rated succeLful in meeting objectives to a certain Q^tfree 
with the exception of the CILE project: a stated weakness m the 
program was the 4acK of adequate teacher preparation and . 
supervision in applying tehavAotr modification techniques. The 
program for multiply Jiandiqapl^fid children was "2!?JLai data 
particularly successful. Becbamendations and statistical data 
are included. (See EC 021 256) 

■}. :■:■ ' ■-■ ■ ■' 

Tizard B. Observations Cf over-active imbecile EC 002 306 

children in controlled and uncontrolled environ- EU *. a. 

ments, I. Classtoom Studies.* flBfrlrtin JntirnaJ. 
of Mpntal Dc-ficiencv . 1968, Z^C*)* 5U0-5U7i 

Twenty severely subnormal institutionalized children, 
f ranging in age , from eight to ten, with IQ's aflpund 20, were 
' divid^^intc twf grouts on tlte basis of ^ctivity patterns. The 
first group of nine children was rated a^35;^very overactive by 
their teachers and nurses. The second or control group ;V 
children were rated as net overactive. It was observed that the 
'^^eractive children moved about significantly more than the 
•Tuntrbl children but were not rebuked more often nor did they 
receive more attention from tneir teachers. The overactive 
Children were not more agressive than the control children, IjiJt 
they made significantly, fewer interpersonal contacts. Ih^ 
classic hyperkinetic syndrome was not observed; rather, |iJtr 
overactive children shewed a wide range of personality .^^^ /^^^^ 

Tizard, J. A note on the international statis- J**^, 
tical classification cf mental retardation. tu n. a 

American .Tnnrnal q f psv<^hiatrv. 1972, Jifi(ll), 
25-29. ' . < > 

It is' suggested-that the scheme developed in the 
International Cl^sif icaticn of Diseases (ICD) for the 
classification of mental retardation be revised to provide a. 

, ISfi - . • 
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nultiaxlal systen as veil as^ the integration of categories used 
in child psychiatry # developaental neurology, and nental 
retardation. Other changes would include: deletion of the 31S 
"Unspecified nental retardation*", category, expansion of the 
ledical axis, consistent classification for patients vith both 
severe enoticnal disorders and syaptcBs of taental retardation, 
developaent ol a useful indicator of sociocultural retardation, 
and the inclusion of additional physical handicap categories in 
the Rental retardation schene* For related articles see LC 042 
258-262 and EC 0U2 264-265. 



Tonpkins, tl. fi., & Allen, A,. (Eds.) 



EC 001 548 
ED ■02i5 ' .0a9 



sation cf a series cf addresses relating to 
treaf ent. rehabilitation, and education ^4r 

chlldrpp ^ Washington, D. C: Bureau of Education for the Nandi* 
cappeo, (DHEW) ' Of fice cf. Education , 1968 • 18p. 
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f Described are society's priorities and the histoi:y ot 

federal provision for the care of eBotionally disturbed children , 
as well as the role and responsibilities of the Reseaifeh^^^. 
Service, and Training divisions o± the federa^^Byreau of ^> * ' 
Education for the Handicapped. It is estipateK '^hat^ P^ver^^'^'OT^ 
the present school population are se^iou^Ty efflotion^Jrly ^ 
disturbed. The authors note that the nedjlcal dis^ip^e ..^^ is 
being discarded in favor of two separate defiiiltipn^';^^^ cj^orf^r 
disturbance. One used by clinicians would^beyT^^nr^^ 
disturbed child is one diagnosed by a n aLrawi^iSpir-ia t e\ me n ta 1 hfA xt^ 



specialist," and thJ other by educators: 
disturbed child is Jcne who violat€sNclas:^iooa/^drW yhece^^i) /o^tt:^^ 
neans of explaining this violation is\^vailabiejt* H'xjMw^^f ^ 
neither of these definition's is adequafe^l . J 



Trtldeau^ E. (Ed.) Digest cf state and 
lawj^s g dncation of hapdicaPDed childri 
Arlington, Va»: Council fcr Exceptional 
1972, 292p. ^4|t^ 

All state laws governing the education 
cnildren are presented in Part I of this, i^6^ 
laws is organized along 11 sub ject cat^f> 
right to education, population, identif 
adainsitra tive responsibilityjjp planning, 
presents all federal legislation, organi 

/ . 6- 
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Tustin, F. Autism and childhood usvchosls. 
Kev Yorii: Jason Aconson Book Publisher;5, 
2"00fi. 

■ 

Aspects of childhood psychosis' ace de^t^bM&^% 
psyChcanalytlc point of vieu . ,Ihe author, ^tir'&sses.' 
h\J0i an inner construct of reality in the 2K<^is^jLC 



hildren , •? 

handX^^lp^et 
A - disfs 

^_„ha,pl| 
s'cfjf'^icesi 
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category which includes (1) abncr.al prx.ary 
e..ca2sulated ' secondary ^ut/s., or <3>/*»^^«"^^^ r^°f . 
autiSB. Causes and characteristics of tlie three types. of 
Sni^ogical ^6tis. ar« detailed and. clinical .at|rjal xs qxven 
to deionstrate autistic processes. Eiffexential<^e4tures of 
*^ l^rlPiSf anlHe aJtis. aad childhood schizc>p».reni^^jre aiscussed 

' - aW a d of schizophrenia is ptovided. - 

f-^^^'ei^Esificatlon syste. is saad to l,e u^pful as a basi* for > 
, trLt.eDt. "suggestions for psychct^erapy of ^^h^ psychotic chi#d 

are incluae^.: v-^^^^ ' v., , . 



of a procedure to increase sitting xn^V ». 
hyperactive, retatded boy. Jaa tn a l . O i : > v 4ft 
ft HpTiPd Bf ihflY^"ral Analvsis, 197^, 5(1)' '^3-'^' 

A retarded preschool boy was train^ to sit still using a 
oro.Dting and reinf orce.ent procedure. Not only was .sitting 
JJcJeased, but the" toy increased in his ability to use toys and 
is reSaln close to otJer children. The training procedure had 
the added benefit of deceasing postarAng while 1"^^"' r^^"^^ 
walking unaffected. Th^e results suggest that prescnocl 
programs can be designed to address several ^^^aviors 
siSultanecusly and thus .axi.ize the teacher's ef tectxveness. 
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' %S.O.E^ Fcllowfihic students * oractitouB hand- EC 032 .159 

^Qok for the cc ocerativp ds vchoeducatlbnaJ. ED 0U9 579 

^training orooraa for teachers q| the eaotlonally 
* disturbed , Detroit^ Michigan i^^^M!^ State University^ 197&^ 

' ■ ■ • «i5p. . • ♦ , . 

This orientaticiL) and resourc^^ aanual for graduate students 
participating in a p:^chcedcuatibnal training program contains an 
.orientation to the prcgra^ and the practicua ^it^iation^ as well 
as soBe background in£crBa>ion. According to statist ics* citea in 
the la tter section , ai^Froxisately b\ of €he cnildien in the 
United States who need psychiatric' help xeceive it; over 121^000 , 
teachers of the emotionally disturbed ar)e needed; and adolescent \ 
wards are expected to increase in populiartion by 70\« ^ 

Vails, L\ H., fiJt.fll. FS^A Title III special EC 031 256 

educatiCll arojectsr fiscal vear 197Q. ED CU6 17k 

Final evaluation reicrt , Washington, Ct. C.: 
District! of Coluabia Public Schools, 1970. 236p» 

h project susnary and the detailed consultant 's evaluation 
is provided for each of f ive experi'iental ptdgraBS which offered' 
individuali2ed instruction for 116 apiiasic, rubella, severely 
mentally retarded, seriously eaotionally handicapped, and 
. nultiply-^ndicapped children in the District of Columbia, 
'1968-196^ Prograns concentrated upon th« development df 
linguistic and conceptual ability for aphasics, behavior ^ 
nodif ication fcr the eiiotionally handicapped, the training of 
adaptive behavior for the retarded, and cqaprehensi ve education, 
for the multiply handicapped deaf and rubella children. (See 
liilfi III £SE&-*e2alauli£i2 sfificial fiduc^lififi- fiJDdl ifi^fiii^ for 
the 1971 report of this pro ject . ) ' ' 

-■ - .■ f ' \ ' ^ ' . . - ■ ' ' ' 

■■ . ? . ■ d 

Van Osdcl, B. Vocatula rv in special education. EC^ 
Hoscow, Idaho: University of Idaho Research 
Foundation, 1971. 5 1p. . 

5^ ' ' • - ' V ' ■ . ■ ■ ' , 

This glossary of teras /basic to the field of speei^aj 
education was prepared f cr^^students and professionals in 
programs afid as a guide ior special eauca tors . Based ort^a 
criterioli of usef uln^'i^s , the^^t^ras included relate to-current 
' activities* interests, ne^dfii^l^^d concer^is in exceptional child 
education.^' The appendices contain lists of organizations and 
^publicataS^s concerned with special education as well as commonlyy^ 




used .^ests , and ^testing terns. t ^ ^ 



Vertvo^, M.' Multiply handicapped deaf dfclldren: • EC 031 399 ; 

the (pauses w nanif estat'ions , and significances' ED H.. A. 

o±" the ^SjifcVleB.. E.E.-K.T. Cioest . 1969, H, aO-58. , '. 

BehavioE cf deaf children, previously attributed to tbe 
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condition ot b«ing deaf, .ay be an interaction of 

Dresented^ with so.e statistical data concerning ^^e nature an^ 
Magnitude of the prctle. of the multiply handicapped deaf child. 

Vernon, H., 4 Kilcullen, E,. Diagnosis, retar- , . ^ V*^ j^^^^ 
da"on, ani de^'-fness. Brhfl M 1 1 til t i PR ReCQld> / ElJ N. A . 

1972, 1^(2) 2a -27. 

The focus of the article is on the -agnitude and f^^J^^J^J 
of the .isdiaanosis of retardation in deaf children. In a study 

populations. Th.ee .aic. --"/.elrSafinrtn^or P^fcrLnce 

some statistical data are reported on hospitalized deaf 9 
f'etardat^^ as seen vi>y^ hospital staff . > 

Vogel, W., allai- Changes in adaptive1,eliayior ^ EC 00^^294 

in institutionalised retardates in . response • EC 

to environmental ehrichaent or deprivation. 76-82." 

^ Ihe feect.bf environ.^rt^i^enrichnent i 

"taJJrtes%ividea l.tc t.c .atched groups: .6 -«P«4»-^t 
:^o»ro^^i;.eit^nel"^ U»cia! s^ns^^nS.^^: al c.lo„ag 
behavior indicated significantly greater gax^s in P«^°"*^ Jtin 
Ty tJe experimental subjects but no ^^^ff^-f ^,-,^2%^' 
of social skills. in each group, -ental age ^^1^^^^/° ^ . . ^ , , 
acquisition ofpersbnal skills, but not to social and emotional 

behavior. ^ 
* i. • ■ * ■ " 

Wagner , E. Bpn1 < ^rfr flf C b lldrfl l Wit h i l Bftiiea _ EC 030 62a 

!!l?York: American Foundation for the Blind, ^x,^ 
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The nuBber of children in deaf blind prograas^ other 
educational progiraas, at hcme^ and in institutions for the 
mentally handicapped for the academic year 1968-1969 is provided 
in this register of children (under 20 years) with iepeired 
vision and hearing*. Additional infornation on the 777. 
handicapped children registered by the American Foundation for 
the Blind includes tables indicating educational placement by 
state for 1968-1969^ and distribution of the children by year of 
birth for the acadeeic years of 1965 througl? 1969. 



Walker^ J. fl. The use of eusic as an aid in EC 0U1 6aa 

developing functional speech in the insti- ED -"N« A. 

tutionalifed mentally retarded, journal 

Music Therapy . 1972. a(1)# 1-12. ' 

1^ 

Music therapy v&s found to be more effective in increasing 
the frequency of verbalizing ten words and generally improving 
intelligibility of^speech in six institutionalized^ severely 
retarded male adults than ether types of audiovisual stimuli. 
Howeveif>ia of ^audiovisual stimuli in addition to music 

facilitated learning.** 

WallJLn^ J. £. Training cf the severely re- EC pOO 232 

tatde'd^ viev^d inylflbs torical perspective. ^ ED M. A. 

Journal (pf Ggpei^a l PkvcholoQy . _ 1966 . 2JiC1)# . ^ ^ 

.io7j|:27. ■ ^ 

. A historical review of the development of institutions for 
the mentally retarded in Europe and^th^e United States focuses on 
trendy in diagnosis>cla«siflqation/ and treatment since 1900, as 
we^l as on the deveX^^pment of public school special classes and 
th^e legal and pareptal action leading to their efi|g||>)lishment . 
Classification categories such as "traihable* aniT^educable* . 
based on IQ test scores are iAde^f ensible sinte' there are all 
degrees of . trainability ; .aa^. educabili ty with Tic sharp line of 
demarcation. -.1!:: • 

Ward; A. J. Ai% application structural EC 030 ^7 
therapy to the residential rtreatment of early ' ^ • *• 

infantile autism^ SrVi gochJF^enla , 1970y ^^2r3^ .-^^^^ V 

9 2-100. ■ . ^ ' ^ ..''"'"^^ < 

V. An adaptation i^f ''Deslauri?ei;s -structural ^theRiapy'! is applied 
-fcVVhe treatment of, early infantile autism. After a discussion 
Q±\the underlying tiieory, author presents a collection of 

kctiv^ techniques for use by professionals. All- 

phases cf tr^atmftH t ^Aal iaiith a gradual increase in the level of 
physical, yerb^^JH kinesthetic, and affective 

stimulation tfiv^ tS^ child .\ B^^^ using this 



approach with 21 autistic and schizophrenic children ages six to 
12 years are presented. 



Hasseraan, M . H. Music therapy for the emo- EC - 919 

tionally distorted in a private hospital. h. a. 

,7n.irnaT nf ^"''^^ y eraov , 1972, 2(2), 99-10a. 

A t«c-and-a-half year music therapy program for 23 
eaoticnaliy disturted patients in a private h-ospital is reported. 
The progra« goals include encouragement of ego strengths within 
the patient and resccialization of the patient within the unit, 
family, and the outside community. Described are the program 
activities including speech and body exercises, an informal 
singing' group, and instrumental jam sessions. Two brief r^otts# 
on individual patients are included to demonstrate th6 program sT 
success. ' . 

y ■ ' . * 

Waterhouse, E. Ji. jWf ll«f-tillBd Child; ^ J' *• 

Rrtucationpl traihiH^ g rr rustnrtial care. • 

Watertown, Hass.: Perkins School for the 
Blind, 1972. 5p. . ^ 

This paper, which was- read at the Fifth International 
seminar on Specitl Education in Melbourne, Austrialia, discusses 
a number of issues vhich surround the decision about, whether a 
Child should be given custodial care or educational training. 
?he recommendation is made^that the decision should be made only 
after several years of diagnostic teailiing on a preschool level, 
slid o?Ser.ise„it is not always possible to predict accurately, 
how a child i#.ill prpgress in school. The p^pe't also, discusses \ 
some of the^»long«range opti«ns^pen.to those deafrblind 



individuals whc do^f eceive eduOT;ti/nal tra^^^^^ 

Webb, B./C. ieMory -motor training of the EC OOU 585 

profoundly ret a Wed. K«prio*n Journal of tu ». a. 

ftontar nUf leiPncv . 1969, 2Mi2) , 283-295. 

-Awareness- training techniques to develop motor reactions 
to sensory stimulaticn wer<^,used over V period , of five to tsn . 
months with profoundly retarded encephalopathic institutionalized 
children. Clinical* measures?^ were more sensitive to the ^ , 

subsequent changes than were statistical comparisons. The 
greatest demonstrated improvement was associated with movement 
therapy. The sensor y-motor behavior of most of the ch.il'Sren, but 
especially the younger group, d^d inprove within the . ten-month 
period. New sensory-motor responses seemed tift^be facilitated in 
these younger childten by a relative absence of physical 
deformities and serious disruptive behavior patterns. 

■ L . ■ 

Weifcerg, S. (^d.) The- children's re-feducation EC 041 168 

187 ' . 

, 181 ^ ■ 



center; ft n overview . Mashville: Tennessee State ED 058 692 
Departnent of Mental Healthy 1971. 52p. 

AS one of three docuients in a series, this panphl^t 
presents an overview of the children's re-education center 
program in Tennessee f or eaotionalllf disturbed elementary school* 
children with behavior problems. The children who reside at the 
residential facility for an average duration of six months, range 
in age fTcm five to 13 years. The program aims to reintegrate 
tne child into the ccmmunity and school, and approaches the 
child's pr<^blems from educational # behavioral, and ecological 
perspectives. Discussed are the referral procedures, the setting 
and organization of the ^jrcgram, staff descriptions and ^ 
qualifications, and the curriculum adapted to specific needs. 8o 
evaluation data is presented. ^ 

Weinsteii^, L. Project re-ed schools for . EC 00j^d57 

emotionally disturbed children : ^Effectiveness ED M. A. 

as viewed by referring agencies, parents, and 
teachers. EicceDtiona i ' Children . 1969^ 15(9), 703-711 . 



The home and^school adjustm^it bt children who entered two 
re-ed schools for emotionally disturbed children , before and 
after re'^^^ is described. The schools offered a 

short t&^^zesidential program f or schoolrage preadolescent ^-^ 
children who were too disturbed, ^cjEvd+stji at 
home or in a regular school', but^%^0 ^4rd^ require 
hospitalization. Effectiveness wa^ measured according to three 
indices: th.e Symptom Checklist of problem beiiavilrs, the Social 
Maturity Scale adapted from the Vineland, and the Semantic 
Differential of the child as de&pribea and desired by the parent. 
According to their pai^ents, after re-ed interventions the 
children displayed few^ symptoms, were more socially competent, 
Bore relaxed, iiore dominaniJv^ and* lest aggressive than %h^y had 
been. - leacfeers noted less disruption in class , hairder work, 
increased ability to face new^or difficult situations , and better 
peer relationships. Improvement in academic adequacy was 
significant for children from one of the two sclio^ol^,: they 
showed a substantial increase in rate of acquisition of academic 
skills a^ter re-ed, but they were hot up to age o% grade norms/- 



Weiatraub, F. J. Bo^^pnt inf Tni»nrgft::or law J^y^'^gc! C^f 9X9 . 



ffp the ideTititicatlTT ^ and Dlacf.Bfih#-'MxhI^ / ED OUS 6^5 

ygn in p rnqraias fyr thP ■efitallv ^fttardfid. 

Speech given at the convention op ^Placement of Children in 
Special Education Progra«s f-ot i^e lientally Retarded <Lake 
Arrowhead, California, March 7-10,-1971). 2ap.; 

Wecent legislative influences on the identification and . 
pl«ceB€nt of children in programs for the mentally retarded are 
discussed from a historical point of • view and major legal . 
decisions of^the past decade are described including state 
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definitions of disafcifity and eligibilitj, validity of place«ent, 
discciainatocy placeaent of Binority group Benbers, parent 
eights, and ability grouping or tracking. All state education 
codes contain a definition or an enumeration of the types of 
handicapped c/ildren entitled to special education services, 
although statutes tary Iros broad definitions to "definition by 
disability". IQ is the praary criterion for classification and 
placement of the aentally retarded. Additional data aay include 
physical exaas, social work case' studies , and counselor/teacher 
reports. \ 

■ » . , 

Ueisbtod, J. A. .Shaping a body iaage through EC UUI 609 

Bovenent therapy. Unsic fetiuqAtnrs Journal. ED M. A. 

1972, 55(b), 66-69. 

The use of physical aoveaent activities to develop a 
positive body iaage is discussed in relationship to several 
handicapping conditions, including se;vere retardation and 
emotional disturbance. Specific probleas assoteia ted with each 
handicapping condition axe aentioned, and a prograa „ of .Boveaent 
therapy tc overcoae these probleas is briefly described. 



Heissaain, H. Ji . laplicaticns for the educa-, EC 030 321 

tion of children with eaotional and social EC M. A. 

disturbances. Journal of Learning Pi sahi li ti|S# 
1970, 3( 1C) , 5C2-5C8. 

Factors involved in the education of children with Motional 
and social disturbances are discussed, with pafrticular eaphasis 
#on the roles of the school, the prograa, and especially the 
teacher. A teach«t child ratio of 1:6 through 1:10 and hiOhly 
individualizea ins'truction are suggested. There ««hould be , ^ 
flexible physical environments to accomodate "silent corners" and 
places for children to Ee separated from each other. Criteria 
for identifying the eiotionally aisturbed c^ild ' a fl^ included and 
laplicdtiohs of differential diagnosis for instruction are 
discussed. 

White, J. Cl, 4 Taylor, B. J. Hoxious con- EC 000 92B 

ditioning as a treataent for rumination. . ED ii. A. 

Mental B^taidation , 1967, 5(1), 30-33.. 

• A seVjereiy retarded 23-year-old feaale, and a profoundly 
* 'retcS<tdM4 iWifyr^^^^ "'^^^ adainisteredv'electrical shock 

ktreaW^t^ -order tc eliainate voaiting following aeals. A 
brief review of the use of behavior modification techniques with 
retardates precedes capsule case histories of the two subjects. 
Since the purpose of the program was to .eliminate rumination, 
shock was administered only wften the subjects aade pre-ruaina ting 
gestures. It was found that on occasion other variables acted as 
sufficient distractcrs to stop |OBit:ing and that while shock 



seeaed to be effective In reducing Individual cases of vonltlng, 
significant change In a llfe-*long pattern of rumination depended 
on factors such as ward routine and quality of Interpersonal 
Interactions. A*notber finding vas that the experlaental 
procedures theaselves offered a aeans for fostering Interpersonal 
relationships since both subjects shoved greater awareness of and 
appeared to Interact aore vlth the experlaenters than with 
regular vard staff. 

* 

Whltaan^ T/L.^ ct al > Effects of reinforce- BC QUI 197 

ment and guidance prcc-edure^ pn Instruction- ^ ED li« A. 

follovlng b^ehavlor of severely retarded child- 

T^n^:. Jc^^rjfl o± AcDlicd B ehavior Annlirsifi. 1971^ ii ( 4 ) ^ 2^ 3-290 . 

:^ i^ T/j^ v^^^ children vere taught aotor responses 

:\ to -Nrerbal Instructions using positive reinf orceaent # physical 
guidance^ and fading procedures* Sub jects responses to^one set 
of instructions provided tl]ge focus for the traialng proceduteskr 
vhile responses to a seconcL set/of instructions vere used to * 
assess the genferalized effects^ of training. Hesuits indicated^ 
that the sub^lcts shcved pronounced increases in 
Instructicn-folloving behaviors (both trained and untrained), 
during training periods vith decreases in such behavior occurlng 
durln§ the baseline tvo period. 

Hiehn^ V. An early childhccd education pfro- ' EC 030 880 

graa for deaf-blind children. iiew Outlook ED H. A. 

for the Blind . 1970^ fiildO)^ 313-316. 

Described are special services provided by the Hichlgan 
j Sctfool for the Blind to preschool dea-i-blind children and their 
families. Six-veek^.'suBBcr Institutes attended by pajrenis and 
children^ v^ekly ahcne visits tp local faallies, and a one-veek . 
suaaer residential^ prograa fori entire faallies are dis<?ussed with 
activities provided. Ovterall evaluation results of these 
projects are reported as very fayorable. 

Hllderson^ F. B.^ Jr. An exploratory study EC 001 903 

of reading skill deficiencies and psychiatric ED h. 

synptoBS in eaotioDally disturbed children. ^ ^ 

Reading Research Gukrterlv . 1967^ ( 3 ) ^ 47-73 . a- , 

The relationship betveen specif4.c reading disabilities and 



eaot4;*onal disorders vas studied in^^^^:<qhdldren (ages g to 14) d?ho 
had been referred to a children's i^Sfjrciiiatrit hospital. All Vere 



two years retarded|i|^n cial and silent readSlg scores as coap?^^] ^ 
to their aental ages; . Factor analysis indicated four psychia^rTc 
factors and seven reading deliclency Actors. Correlations at^ 
beylind, or approachlng^iglfiif Icance vere found betveen schizoid 
vlthdraval and aeaory ^"^aracter disorder and lntell#crlOTl^^^^^ 
aaturl^y^r chara^ctet disorder and hyperactive ty^e, pifig^^li^ni^ 
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psychosis and visual efficiency* «nd somatic coi4plaints,^and 
visual efficiency . ' ' 



Winner, M., fil^. Pro;ject Treat: A new; EC 0U2 202 

approach to the severely disturbed chiW ED w. a. 

Child Welfare , 19T2, 5J(T) Ueu-UeU. , ' . 

Project Treat is designed to provide interim serr*ces" for 
emotionally disturted childr^yi ranging in age from latency to 
adolescence for whom residential treatment is not available. 
Using an interdisciplinary approach, the project 'is mainly 
educational in nature, bu-t also provides for placement ^»iiL^^°"P 
homes or foster homes when normal home life is not possibTter The 
three organi2ation£ i participating are a child welfare agency, an 
urban board of education., and a mental health facility that 
provides shcrt-term inpatient treatment. ^ 

' * ■ , ■ 

Wilson#P. I., &\pitzer, R. Lf A comparison ^ EG; ^00 685 

of three current classification systems for Ef N« a« 
mental retardation. ^■eri>:an Journal Qi Beatal 

nt.ficieDcv . 1969, JUi 3) 0 428-435. . / 

x- Three systems fbr classif ying mental retardation "^including 
those by t*e<AmericM Association on rtental Deficiency (AAHL), 
the second edition of the Diagnostic and • Statistical flanual^ ox 
Mental Disorders (DSB-ID and the eighth revision of the 
International Classification of Diseases (ICDA) are compared in 
the discussion and accompanying tables presented in tnis article. 
The three systems atle shown tp be superficially very similar, 
with only two minor differences between the DSM-Il and ICDA 
schemes*' All three systems usc/lhe same scale and terminology to 
recora in,telllig«^?»«e * tut -innrCr encourages ' the separate recording 
of patients' scores" for each of several facets (including 
-adaptive behavior ,^easure<l intelligent:e and various 
supp^mentary factors) , while D3M -il ana .ICDA recommend- that all 
oi these factors be combined into one composite score. Another 
significant differei^ce is fouifd in the styles of recording 
mul'tiple diagnoses. • / • 

Windle, CD. gt flQncsig_c ^ mental subn<>xgaJ:s : rn 

A critica l revie.li of research . Bet h^s^> Md . : . ' ED M-. A. 

National Institute of ' Mental Health # lfl^2. 

180p. • ' . o 

Based on a revipw of research results,- data dnd idfeas on 
prognosis of mental handicaps and^ the current statae pi 
suggestions are made for new ar«as- of research . The systematic 
summary and evaluation of the literA^ture presents a complete, 
critical- r?view of previous findings on the prognostic value qf 
variojjs factors for institutionalized mentally handicapped ^ 
persons. Thel» im*portance of prognosis, the characteristics of the 



institutionalized population* and nethodology problea^ 
encountered in prognostic studies are covered in a cr:^tical 
review of literature. The literature review also covers areas of 
demogiaphic charactcjjiistics * /patient abilities and disabilities^ 
institutional experi«ces* and^ faaily and coniaunity factors. A ' 
suBBafy integrates the findingV. Appendices include details of 
prognostic studies t)f the aentaliy handicapped. 



Wing, J. K. (Ed.) par;Lv childhooc^ autism EC C02 B87 

Clinical, educational and gocial aspects. #£0 N . k.\ 

Jlew York: Pergawor Press, 1966. 333p. * 

The first section^ of this treatise op ^arly childhood auti^^i^ 
is concerned with clinica^l aspects of autism, including v. 
beha^vioral and cognitive characteristics, nedical treatment, and 
prognosis. It also contains a' discussion of diagnosis, 
epidemiology, and etiology of t^ disea^&vin which the 
differences between autlsB { Kanner • s. sy ndtOBe ) and early 
infantiip autiSBv .childhood psychosis, and schiaophrehia are 
pointed out* AutiSB* which is said to occur in varying levels of 
i^veiity, is seen 4s a^rSet of behavioral abnormalities and 
^ispriers of speech M^jiich result iiroB the child's inability 
ake meaningful ijatterns cut oi' sensory stimuli. ^The f r^quenr* 
Mwbiph futisiic chi^ have hadVdiff icult , premature , 

^or Caesarean births is pointed out and the possibility that 
etiplog'y of the disease is tela ted to a disorder of the 
enttAl nervous system is advanced. The' second section of* the 
«:p^bk' educational and ps,ychological aspects, of the 

disease, including various teaching techniques and problems and 
psychclogical research and assessment. Tne third section deals 
with social and administrative. aspects of autism^ a discussion of 
management principles for heme care,, and a description of 
services available to autistic children in one British county. 
An aptendix; contains illustfativ^ case studies and photographs of 
autistic .children. , . 

Wclf, E. G.,% Guttcnberg, fc. A. Communication; - EC 001 628 
therapy for the autistic childi- Journal of — ED N . A. 

Speech and Hear>i na Discrders. 1967,^4^(4), 331-335.^ ' 
. • ' ' ■ \ ' . ' - . . _ ' . — 

A daycare center progr'am aimed at developing .language arid ; 
communicat^ich in twc-and-a-half to five-year-old auCistic .-^^ 
children lias based on the theory that these childretn resJpond zo 
intensive ccmiunication stiumlaticn .* The child care workers were 
asked to initiate jErequen% vocalizations and reinforce the 
childten's efforts. Individual commuificatioQ. therapy-cessions . 
were b^gun, once the child achieved some relationship with the 
child-care wcrker. fiegularly scheduled sessions ' were conducted 
in a special room wit^h a task-oriented atmosphere, where the 
productioij cf sojfnds , the » mechanics of imitati<Hi, and word 
acquisition were encouraged. 'Results' indicated that most of . the 
autistic children progressed. through babbling and jargon to the. 
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beginning use cf words • 



Wolf / £• G,, et al« A ccBjfarison of personality . EC 041 754 
variables In autistic and aentally retarded ED h. A. 

children. Journal cf Autisa and Childhood 

Schizophreni a, 1972^ 2(1)^ 92=1-108. ' . 

Conpared and discussed are trve personality chare teristics of 
35 severely menta^lly retarded children and 32 autistic children 
evaluated on the basis of the Behavior Rating Instrument tor 
Autistic Children. Ratings on five scales indicated that-the 
severely retarded children scored significantly higher than the 
autistic group in each area (relationship with an -adult, 
comaunicaticn / vocalization and exprelssive speech, drive for 
mastery, and psychosexual development ) . It is suggested that 
severely retarded children, particularly those with Down's 
SyndroBe, are less disturbed and better integrated than autistic 
children and that f ragaenta tlon , conpar tnenta^lization , and l$k^K 
of generalization between areas of, function are factors specific 
in the autistic process.^ 

Wolf, J. M. The blind child w ith concoaitant ' EC 002 631 

disabilities. Aacrican Pound ai-inn for the ED 023 223* 

Blind. Bpsparch Scries Mnafcer 16 . Hew lork: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 19^7. 120p. 

Data were collected froa chi^f adBinistrators ^8 
residential schools for the blind enrolling 6,696 children .ana 
from 53 teachers in 28 of -the schools wno conducted special 
classes for their 453 aentally retarded blind children. Data 
analysis revealed that 25\ cf the population wejre aentally 
retarded. Ihe average nuaber of disabilities was 3.:ib per clfild, 
the Bcst trequieht ccnccaitant diabilities being personality and ^ 
speech defec^. The aentally retarded blind were accepted in 85% 
of the scbocls; 67% had special classes fi^r then; and 75% of 
special classes were for blind and partially seeing aentally - 
retarded children . 0± the residential schools, 38% had prepared 
special curriculun aa terials for the retarded blind child 
Average pupil-teacher aide ratio was three to one. Almost half 
the adminstratcfs expected tha't , providing services for the 
multiply disabled blind child will become the major role 'of the 
residential school . However, there was lacK of agreeaent 
regarding facility needs, ^ducaticna^l theories , instructional 
piiocesses, 'and e4u(patiolial classification for multiply 
handicapped blind students . See EC 030 126 for a slightly 
different version of this report available from the American 
Foundation for the Blind. 

Wolf, J. tt., & Anderson, B. :M . (EdLs.) Ui£ ^ EC'020 976 

multiply handicapDed child . Springfield , ^ ED 0 33 516 

Illinois: Charles C. Thcmas, 1969. U68p. 
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' This text consist^B of a series of articles on the nodical 
and ^educational challenge-^ of . the BultiplT/ handicapped* child. 
Multiple disabilities, addressed^ include deafnesjs, tretarda tion , 
cerebral palsy , blindness, ana learning dlsabJAities • Articles 
include discussions of incidence^ eTalua'tion ijethods/ developnent 
of a taxonoBT for special education # and a sugigrested 
classification for the handicapped. 

H'olfensber,ger , y. Twenty treaictions abdut EC 500 62^ 

the future of residentisd services in mental ED > A. 

retardation. Hen ta^. Retardation ^ 1969^ 2(6), ^ 

Most iBportan't ci the 20 predictions concerning changes in 
residential services for the nentally handicapped is (Da new 
concept of snail, ccBBunity-based , specialized residential 
facilities and (2). a departure froB custodial/medical treatment. 
It is anticipated that many functions of the traditional 
institutions will be>assuBed by other agencies such asf 
worK-training centers. ^Twelve nen specialized residential 
facilties are described^ Generally , residents in most facilities 
wi]^' be integrated to som^/ extent into community life. Thi&Vmost 
common specialized facilities are expected td be: child 
development; p're-^ocaiionai education; and sheltered living. 

Wolfensberger , y. The piinQiple cf Dormaliza V ' EC 050 451 

tion i-n humaif services . J cronto: National - V ;^ED N . A'. 

Institute onQjJental B^tard^tion, 15^7^v* 258p. 

The princl^^ of normaliza ticn is defined and\ explained 
together with i^s^major implicatichs for the provi^on of 
services to the mentally handicappedy V Bascially , tiyis approach 
has as its goal the establishment and/or main^tenance^of behaviors 
and chaxacteristics which are as culturally, norma tiveV as \ ^ - 
possible* The introductory discussion is followed byjthe 
application of the principle to specific problem and service 
areas, including increased activation of* the profoundly retarded, 
and the operation of smaller, less institutioa-llKe r/^sidential 
facilities for^the mentally retarded • The third and/final 
section ccntains a discussion of strategies and mechanisms for 
implementing the principle of normalization 

Hoodford, D. E. The communication needs of a / EC 050 029 

class of children .with mixed multiple handi- i ED M* A. 

caps. Teacher of th^ Deaf. 1 9 7^ , JjQ ( 4 

Basic prerequisites for developing and co'R^nQjsdjng a ^ 
communicaticn programmer multiply -handicapped deaf^sj^dents are 
discipline, security, and trust. A^4tructured environment is 
said to be helpful in the teachej^^rocess . Teachers .ari^ > urged to 
find commonalities in the stu^r^ts* learning difficulties and 
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coBiunicatiori needs rather than siailarity cf handicaps. 
Individual differences arc considered in-^the selection of metnods 
for developing basic language and coaaunication , ..while the 
existence of Banj aehtcds of coaaunicatiou witl^in a class of ) 
multiply handicapped is acknowledged. Suggestions are made 
concerning the teaching of coBBunications : use of basic written 
structure; use of three siaple tenses; and practice in 
forBulatinq and understanding questions. 

Younie, ,W<! J.. & G/ldbcrg., I-. (Eds.) Special EC 03U 0l'7' 

Pdiiration in the T^fi-idential setting. ED 0 43^ 143 

Proceeding's of the speci al studv institute. 
N^w»YotK: Columbia University, 1970. 17ap. 

' The proceedings of a three-week conference for \ 
administrators of educational prograBS ^o* the finstitutionalized 
mentally handicapped includes a report o'fa "The Current Status of ri 
Education in* Residential Schoo Is in the l|nited States". An 
estiBated S'k ,of the Bentally retarrded require full or part-tiBe 
reside-ntial ^are, but the residences which house appr oxxBately 
ttu:ee-fourths cf the retardates are over fifty years old. 
Historically, the goals for residential institutions are: i1) to 
nake the 4evisa,nt urde^iant ; 2) to shelter the deviant iroB 
society; (3)ftc protect society fros the deviant. In contrast, 
current objectives include, educational prograas to help the 
mentally retarded learn as Buch as they are capable of ie^rhin^ 
and to realize the full potential of every individual. 

Ziegler^ S. Besidential treatment of emotionally £C 041 798. 

disturbed children in Norway, fibitf^ y elf arc, ED N. A. 

1972, ^(5), 290-29«. ' ^ 

Hesidentia^l treatment in Norway is 'contrasted with that of 
the United States, both in terms of theoretical orientation and_ 
practical application. The focus of Borwegian residential 
treatment since 'the 1960*s has been on Bilieu therapy, whereas 
the American emphasis is on indi,vidual>^ psychotherapy . Future 
directions in Norwegian residential treatment are discussed 
briefly. 

•p. ■ - 

■ . . - . ,<i;. 

Zneimer, 1. The private residential prograB as EC 050 e'^*!^ 

another alternative to state institutions. ED N . A. > » 

F.xreDtional Children , 1973, ISC*)* 329-333. 

In. support' of a New York State law which provides financj.al 
assistance to residents seeking- private facilities for their 
handicapped children, a case is made for private residential 
facilities as viable alternatives -to state institutipns and 
gpecial education classes in public schools. Private facill^ties 
can provide ^tt the needs of the handicapped, even the mildly 
handicapped, mere readily than special education classes, 
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especially nhen there arc proisleas in ttae.hoae. Hani parents are 
appreciative of private placeaent^ are frustrated by liaitations 
of public 3chocl ^prcgr9a# and do not perceive labeling or ( 
placeaent in private facilities^ jsts negative or daaaging. TBe 
Nati(^nal Association for Betarded Children and certain , 
professionals also advocate private residential facilities as an^ 
alternative service aode. Furtheraore^ ^he cost for 
instructional programs in public shcools is said to equal ot 
exceed the allccaticn c± $2#000 per child for private plarceaent. 
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